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FOREWORD 


The greatness of a country is not a material thing but a moral and 
spiritual quality We appreciate it through a study of the national 
literature and art These represent the highest point of the nation s 
consciousness its greatest powers and most delicate sensibility 

The art of a nation derives its inspiration from the people s life 
and in turn quickens it If we set aside the artistic works of Mohenjo 
daro and Harappa Indian art appears about the third century B C 
spreading over a vast continent and a space of over centuries Indian 
art has developed different aspects yet to the eye which tries to see it 
as a whole possesses not only an undeniable continuity but a certain 
unity It is the task of the art critics to interpret the aesthetic effort of 
our country 

The works of Vincent Smith and Ananda Coomaraswamy Havell 
and Codrington give us not only an account of the fine Arts In India 
but also the inner meaning of the art Fergusson and Cunningham on 
Architecture Griffiths and Lady Hernngham on Painting Havell on 
Sculpture Fox Strangeways on Music Coomaraswamy on the meaning 
of all art have contributed a good deal to the interpretation which 
cannot but make Indian Art better understood and appreciated But 
none of these great writers have quite attempted a correlation of the 
growth of art with the growth of the Indian Society the evolution 
of an artistic conception of beauty with the development of the 
religion and philosophy science and literature in the country as a 
whole Miss Dubash has attempted this task in a Thesis for the M A 
Degree of the Bombay University On account of her lack of any first 
hand acquaintance with the original sources from which the data for 
her work are obtained she has had to be content with English 
translations She had other difficulties in the matter of procuring 
illustrations which are essential for her work of this nature She admits 
her inability to attempt anything like a critical or technical judgment 
on the subject she reviews and the scope of a work necessarily con 
fined to a limited range provided by the Ancient Period of Indian 
History would not permit her to indulge in a connected historical out 
line which would reveal the central principles of India s aesthetic 
effort 

Yet withal Miss Dubash has attempted a difficult task with courage 
and understanding She seems to have studied carefully the works of 
the masters who have already laboured m the field Her Chapters on 
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the Ideals and Motive foices apparently owe a great deal to the autho- 
rities she so freely quotes, yet her interpretation of the bearing of social 
institutions on the giowth of the arts in India seems to be her distinc- 
tive contribution 

The Chapters reviewing the several Arts she selects for detailed 
illustration and explaining the place of these Arts in the everyday life 
of Ancient India and her people, must call forth warm commend- 
ation from every student of Indian civilisation, and of Indian society. 
Miss Dubash infects her readers with her own enthusiasm for the 
subject and her woik is bound to prove interesting even to the expert 


S Radhakrishnan 
December 1934 



PREFACE 


If ever a Tide was ill begotten for any work I must confess it is this one 
The only reason for keeping it is that I cannot think of a better 

Its main fault is that it may appear too ambitious or might lead the unwary 
reader to expect far more than is contained in this effort For instance a glance 
at the Title might make him think that this is a work principally on Art 
designed to reveal the worth and potentialities of Indian Art I must hasten to 
dispel any such misconception of my work and discourage any such expect 
ations doomed to disappointment 

I have set myself no such ambitious task being unqualified even to attempt 
it Perhaps a few words on how this work came into existence would give the 
reader a better idea of its scope and purpose than the Title 

It was really the Revivalist School of Painting in Bengal that formed the 
portal which disclosed the treasures of Indian art to my eager eyes For a long 
time I had admired those paintings —so different from anything I had seen 
before Their inspiration seemed different and the style of representation 
unique The almond eyes the sweeping lines and curves the softness 
and harmony of colour the restraint and refinement of expression what 
ever the theme or sentiment awakened immediate response each time I 
saw those paintings They gave me a new insight into the meaning and 
spirit of the things they represented which was never understood before For 
instance I had always abhorred the institution of Sati and was never able to 
realise its spirituality or deeper significance I had indeed admired the cour 
age of the Sati and stood awed at the sacrifice of Johur as Rajput history and 
tradition reveal them but even so I could scarcely sympathise with the sheer 
waste of life of such purposeful women that these institutions involved Yet 
a single painting of this School however revealed to me the true meaning of 
the Sati within the brief span of a few seconds When I beheld for the first 
time that wonderful poetic representation of Nandlal Bose s idealisation of 
Sati I realised the spiritual depth that had conceived this idea in its prime and 
made it that supreme act of renunciation that sovereign symbol of a soul s 
despair which no logic can explain but which once revealed no sophistry can 
disprove no prejudice disfigure no mockery or debasement in actual practice 
utterly deface 

Whence did these artists learn to paint so truly the invisible things of the 
spirit? How do they manage to convey the inaudible message of the soul? For 
answer to these haunting queries I turned up a few works on Art but they 
provided no key to the mystery My knowledge of India its history and civili 
sation its art and culture was so disgracefully poor that it did not so much 
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as strike me where to seek this answer For me, in those days, Indian Art had 
no history beyond the remains of Mughal architecture While I knew that 
Chimabue was the first of the Renaissance and Giotto its founder I was blind 
to the marvels of Ajanta, Ellora and Borobudur The blindness was not of 
my choice, but the inevitable result of our present-day system of education, 
which seeks to teach us to look for all culture, Art, and heroism away from 
the shores of India 

But to go back to the Bengali Painters, and the whole School that has risen 
from their efforts I was unable to make any headway as to the source and 
nature of their inspiration, until another unexpected incident came to my help 
Mr Faizee Rahamin, a well-known connoisseur of Indian Art, and himself 
an artist was invited by our Literary Society to lecture on some aspect of ancient 
Indian Art He chose Ajanta, and illustrated his Lecture with slides,— coloured 
reproductions from Ajanta itself, that flashed the past in vivid colours before 
our dazzled eyes This Lecture, and particularly the Slides, set my imagination 
aflame with visions of the Beauty that must have been Thence came the 
inspiration for my work, thence the fount into which the Bengali Painters dippbd 
their brushes before they traced those eloquent lines, and clothed those graceful 
forms they have recreated 

How intense, how powerful, how all-pervading this ancient inspiration must 
have been to live till this day, and rekindle the torch that had laid 
smothered for so many centuries, at a spark from the vitalising fire' The 
thought was bewildering, because I had not, at first, the time to pursue it 
to its logical end But the opportunity came after my graduation, when 
the trammels of prescribed curricula held me no longer I decided to labour 
in this field and started research Luckily, I met with a few good professors, 
one of whom readily grasped my desire, and gave coherence and shape to 
my disjointed ideas and indefinite gropings, by suggesting the sphere in which 
I should work 

The sub-title indicates this sphere more accurately After having laboured for 
a year, I discovered that the sphere chosen originally was too vast for the time 
allowed Withm two years, I could tackle but a fraction of the subject I had 
once thought of dealing with, within the dimensions of this Thesis Hence 
the present work 

It begins with a study of the inspiration that made Indian Art and Culture, 
because its mystery had baffled the one the longest I found this inspiration 
'to be, in its essence, religious, tempered by the native genius of the 
people, and seasoned by their environment, both geographical and social as well 
as psychological Next, the study proceeds to examine how this inspiration 
permeated the life and art of the people, and the channels through which it 
worked As the study advances, it discloses the strength and volume of this 
force, a living fire that illumined every phase of existence m those bygone days 
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It has smouldered through centuries of neglect and repression to this very day 
colouring our life even today and furnishing the vitalising spark to our artistic 
effort And now that a new life seems to be breathed into our people it blazes 
forth afresh revealing to our dazed eyes not only a better knou ledge 
of ourselves our .heritage and makeup but also the potentialities of the 
owners of that treasure of the past which ages of veiled mockery had hidden 
from us 

To explain this better we had to survey the ancient Indian people the ideals 
which inspired them their cultural heritage and contribution their mode of life 
and mould of thought the institutions that formed this life and regulated this 
thought the manner in which the original inspiration manifested itself in 
there Art and how Art itself reacted upon these ideals making it possible to 
realise them in daily life —these are the different facets of the subject treated 
of in this Thesis 

As Sir Radhaknshnan has so aptly pointed out in the Foreword the great 
ness of a country ts a spiritual quality We appreciate it through a study of its 
Art and Literature for these represent the highest point of a nation s con 
sciousness its greatest power and most delicate sensibility The Art Of a 
people derives its inspiration from the people s life and in turn quickens it 
Hence it is to a people s Art that we turn to fathom its inspiration It is in 
this way that we discover the place of Art in the civilisation of Ancient India 
or are able to view Hindu Art in its Social Setting 

It must be clear by now to the reader what the purpose Of this work is To 
me it come as a Revelation —I mean not the work itself but the study 
and the thought that have gone to its making There is no attempt 
in it at anything original tn the sense of a new discovery Neither the 
standard of the Examination forwvhich the present Work is a Thesis require it 
nor would the attainments of the present writer permit her to break new ground 
All that I have said in this work may have been said before and perhaps 
better Yet no one so far as I am aware has represented the aspect I have 
attempted to examine and emphasise in one place with a definite viewpoint 
and a given objective 

That the Indians are an Art loving people is amply testified to by the 
remains of their artistic heritage I have sought to explain why this is so by 
searching into the recesses and comers of the soul of this people from 
its remote history I found that Art to them meant Beauty Beauty a revel 
ation of the Divine The search for Beauty was thus a seeking after Reality 
behind Illusion the Unity behind diversity the Spirit behind the matter Art 
played an important part m the self realisation of our people It provided a 
medium of self expression for the Artist a mode of enjoyment for the cultured 
and the courtly a ritual for worship an instrument for the propaganda of the 
faith an accomplishment for the rich and an occupation for the poor a 
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companion for the average woman, and a weapon for the Courtesan, by a 
touch of which she softened and mellowed, -the mean and the sordid 

Given such an important role in the life of a whole people, Art could not 
but colour,— and be itself influenced, at the same time by,— the social and 
political institutions, in ancient India The Thesis has, therefore, to consider, 
not only the basic ideals of the Indian Civilisation, but also the principal 
Institutions in which those Ideals were embodied, and the artistic manifesta- 
tions in which they have come down to this day A review of the nature, 
canons, and purport of Art generally, and some specified Arts, like Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Music, Dancing, Drama and the Literary Arts, followed 
by the concrete examples of the place these Arts occupied in daily life, com- 
pletes the task set herself by the writer 

A few words on the writer’s personal limitations to attempt a work of this 
description would not be amiss In the first place, I am unaquainted with 
Sanskrit,— the classic vehicle and storehouse of the ancient Indian lore, and 
original material for this Thesis Translations are rare, often inaccessible, and 
frequently, inadequate to convey the true meaning and the real purpose of the 
original aphoristic treatise in classic Sanskrit Besides, Sanskrit is a difficult 
language to translate, hence, such translations as are available always leave 
one with the doubt whether they truly render the real meaning of the works 
they present in a modern garb 

Original material being thus very scanty and translations not 
always reliable, the research needed for this work had to be carried 
on under difficulties of which the average critic has, I fear, very little idea 
Add to this the further difficulty, that our Libraries are not well-equipped for 
this kind of research work There is no Library in India easily accessible to 
ordinary research students to compare with the British Museum, where almost 
any published work could be had for consultation Our more important 
bookshops, again, do not possess that sympathy and understanding of a 
student’s handicap in such matters, which would allow them to be liberal in 
regard to the use of such stock of books as they may possess Private 
collectors, or connoisseurs, are either unknown, or inaccessible The material, 
therefore, and the facilities with which an ordinary student, like the present 
writer, has to work, is scanty and scattered, difficult to sift, and hard to put 
together The work must, therefore, inevitably suffer from such shortcomings, 
which, however, are unavoidable 

All these handicaps are multiplied a hundredfold when one comes to the 
problem of Illustrations A work like this would lose more than half its value, 
if it had no appropriate illustrations These are hard to come by, and, when 
found there are difficulties in regard to permission or copyright, of which 
most of us have no conception The ideal method would, indeed, have been 
for me to travel to the different centres of acknowledged interest, or authoritative 
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collection make ones own photographs and have them reproduced by way of 
illustration to the text When I first started on this work it was my intention to 
adopt this method But I did not take into account the difficulties set in the path 
of a woman student in our country particularly social and pecuniary Hence 
there was no alternative but to rely on photographs or prints taken by others 
for purposes not necessarily identical with those of this work In the reproduction 
of photographs and prints the law and custom regarding copyright causes 
considerable difficulty in some cases insurmountable One searches for weeks 
day and night for just the correct illustration for a given theme one at last 
discovers it and hastens to use it Suddenly there rises in one s path the grim 
spectre of Copyright forbidding unauthorised use on pain of dire penalties 
Government Departments have their own exasperating routine and red tape 
delays and endless formalities in such matters and individual authors or 
publishers have their own crochets or their own conditions to make before the 
permission is granted to reproduce even a single illustration Illustration to this 
work have accordingly been collected under difficulties of which the foregoing 
are but a faint reflection and even then they are a poor substitute for what 
I would have liked them to be 

I owe an apology for inflicting this tale of woe upon the reader But such 
things have to be pointed out if only as a matter of self defence And the 
matters dealt with are indispensable for the proper making of such a work as is 
herein attempted None can be aware more fully than the writer of the lack of 
coloured illustrations_for example to give force and meaning to certain sections 
of the work dealing with Art in daily life But though quite appropriate 
illustrations are to be found at Ajanta the present writer was not fortunate 
enough to obtain the necessary permission to reproduce the same 

The work I would repeat has a modest compass and a limited field In 
origin it is the outcome of the writer s own curiosity regarding some aspects 
of the Indian civilisation In fulfillment the work perhaps breaks no new 
ground In its fullness even it may not be for finished scholars who may know 
all that is said here and much more My work is not for them It is rather for 
those humbler seekers after knowledge to whom perhaps some that is herein 
given may be a revelation and much more a new definite distinct vision and 
appreciation of what is already vaguely familiar It is the outcome of constant 
labour of two and a half years and if it inspires or induces other similar 
students of India s magnificent past to labour further in the same vineyard I 
would consider all the labour bestowed the disappointments and difficulties 
borne in preparing this work rewarded 

Lest any new venturer be led to expect none other than a path full of 
obstacles only for a nov ice in the field let me now hasten to unfold the 
silver lining 

My depth of gratitude to my teachers guides and friends who by their 
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labour, advice and assistance helped to make many a tedious and desperate 
moment surmountable, can scarcely be expressed 

As far as the actual working out of the theme is concerned m> deepest obli- 
gations and sincerest gratitude arc due to a friend who prefers to be un- 
mentioned To him I owe more than 1 can c\cr hope to repay Through cvcr> 
stage of this work his learned discussions, helpful suggestions have been invalu- 
able, and I am grateful to fate or destiny whichever guides our stars, for this 
rare privilege, which would be the envy of many, for having such an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration, knowledge and sympathy to assist me 

Of my teachers and guides, I must mention the cordial sympathy of Dr G S 
Ghurye, Professor of Sociology at the school of Economics and Sociology under 
whom this w'ork was carried on It would be impertinent for a student of his 
to speak of his deep and inspired understanding of our ancient heritage 
But it would be a statement of fact to record that without his read} help and 
learned suggestions, the work w'ould have baffled me To Professor Altel ar of 
the Benares University, who examined my work for the M A degree, I 
am beholden for many useful suggestions and alterations 

Sir S Radhaknshnan, whose name makes the heart of ever} Indian glow 
with pride, has honoured me by writing the foreword for this work Tor this 
favour, I am indeed very grateful 

It does not happen often, that after reading a man's work, the reader feels 
like doing homage at his feet Such is the effect Dr Coomaraswami s writings 
produce His penetrating insight, and marvellous expositions of Indian Art and 
Culture set the imagination aflame He reveals the soul of India, a rare find 
for those w'ho live in modern soulless India I have not had the pleasure of 
knowing Dr Coomaraswami yet, but I live in the hope that some day in the 
near future I personally may be able to thank him, particular!} for a 
special favour he has done me by permitting me to use some illustrations 
from his works, which are duly acknowledged in their places 
Though I have a grievance against the Archaeological Department of 
Hyderabad for not allowing me to use any of their coloured prints from Ajanta 
and Ellora, I have still to thank them for their courtesy in allowing me to use 
several half-tone prints which are duly acknowledged 

My especial thanks are due to Sir Akbar Hydari who very kindly consented 
to my using the coloured prints of any three of his pictures from his Ajanta 
series at the Prince of Wales Museum I could not take advantage of this 
offer because of the expense of copying involved, and have had to content 
myself by producing these in half-tone 

It was in desperation that I ultimately settled down to the idea that my book 
was to have no coloured illustration Just then fate smiled Through the 
exertion and effort of Mr Burjor Treasuriwaia, well-known to all lovers of 
art in Bombay, I met Mr Kalhanjee Curumsey Damji who very readily wuth 
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genuine sympathy for the furtherance of culture lent me two of his Ajanta 
paintings copied from the caves by Mulcul Dej which the reader will see 
duly acknowledged in the following pages Indeed my debt to him is great 
for the solution he so kindly offered 

The Archaeological Departments of Gwalior and Pudukkottai readily co- 
operated with my request and supplied me with all the available material thej 
had for which I am grateful If the oth r Archaeological departments worked 
with such promptness they would save a student s labour considerably particularly 
the Archaeological Survey of India But despite that it is to this last mention 
ed departm nt that I owe mj thanks for the largest number of illustrations used 
which arc acknowledged in their proper places 

To the curators and staff of the Department of Archaeology and Art at the 
Prince of Wales Museum my next thanks are due for all the conveniences given 
to me for photographing some of th exhibits and for some of the prints 
used 

Miss Ruby J Treasury vala is responsible for all the little drawings in 
black and white which adorn the binding section heads and chapter heads She is 
an amateur and readily agreed to assist me Her native talent is too 
obvious to need any comment but what I prize most is her genuine and 
ungrudging desire to help me and th pains she has taken for which I can 
hardly thank her enough 

Jn preparing the Mss for the press in corrcctmc the proofs jn compiling 
the index and bibliography and other host of details that relieve the routine 
and monotony of a task I have many helpers to thank especially Mr Dinshaw 
D Dubash Miss Freny Nicholson and Mr Dhun R Sanjana I should like 
to mention Mr 1) J Joshi who prepared the index and Messrs kopardc A. 
Patell who did all my photographic work for me 

The Author acknowledges her indebtedness to the University of Bombay 
for the substantial financial help it has granted towards the cost of the public 
ation of this book 


Pcrvte 2? Ztiilatk 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE OF SUBJECT 

The place of Art m the civilisation of Ancient and Medieval 
India is a subject which has so far received no systematic or ex 
haustive treatment Scattered studies or monographs are found on 
the several different aspects of the subject , but as they are not co 
related they whet without satisfying the cunosit) of the reader 
From writings like those of Dr Coomaraswamy Mr Havell 
Sir J Marshall Mr V A Smith Fergusson Keith and 
many others who have devoted themselves to the study of Indian 
Art and culture one is able to collect a great deal of useful infor 
mation on the several branches of the subject Bu m, comprehe nsive 
and systematised idea of the place of Art in the I ndiarTCi vdisation 
as aimed at" lrTTHIs title cannot be obtained from their works Fach 
addressing itself to a different point of view and none devoted 
specifically to the place of Art in the social scheme as a whole 
these works tend to obscure rather than elucidate the real relation 
between Art and Society Hence this work attempting to determine 
the p\ace oi Art m the civihsation of Ancient Vndn 

That Art has an important place in almost every 
a t n pan of clV iUsatton worth the name is not a proposition that 

all C vtluaUon . , , 11 

we need discuss here 

it is almost needless to say that Art and religion are two of the most |j 
potent factors of human life * 

says M Anesaki and it would not do for any cmlisa 
tion to neglect one of the most potent factors of human life 
Assuming 'the importance of Art as a whole in any civilisation 
we propose in this chapter to explain all the terms- used in the 
title, and so limit clearly the nature -and scope of the work 
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HINDOO ART IN ITS SOCIAL SETTING 


The term civilisation broadly may well be defined 
Origin,' Nature as that process which transforms the primitive savage 
and Development hardly different from his cousin the ape, into 
of Civilisation a cultured, developed, disciplined, human being, 
living and co-worlang with his fellows for an 
ever -extending control and dominion over the brute forces 
around him As applied to a people, it means the story of their 
intellectual and material advancement The term has two aspects, 
the static and the dynamic Its dynamic aspect is best expressed 
by what may be termed the process of humanisation of the brute 
This must include the origin and growth as well as the guiding 
forces of the process The static aspect is the above process, 
examined at a particular time and place Living together with his 
fellows, man soon learnt the necessity of self-restraint, importance 
of order, and the value of division of work In course of time these 
principles gave birth to social and economic institutions, under 
which specialisation of work became more varied and elaborate, 
till at last man evolved a well-defined and properly regulated divi- 
sion of functions between individuals, as well as between different 
groups of individuals, that, made up an organised community, or 

Society. 

. This process went on till it came to manifest itself, 

in course of time, m the growth of Arts and Sciences, 
which meant the fulfilment of both the spiritual as well as the mate- 
rial needs of mankind The forces thus generated or set into 
motion for humanity as a whole, express themselves in the develop- 
ment of the social order and institutions 1 When once developed, 
these institutions themselves become the promoters as well as the 
guardians of the arts 2 and sciences, affording them scope, protec- 
tion and encouragement for further development, and so adding 
still further to the richness variety and fullness of civilisation 
As regards individuals, the same process shows itself in a gradual 
disciplining of primitive instincts, and of uncontrolled impulse, by 
reason With the growing reign of reason m the individual, his 
association and collaboration with his fellows becomes more close 
and more constant, bringing about the activities and recreations 
which are the distinctive marks of progressive and civilised huma- 


1 Golden Weiser, Early Civilisation, o 18 

2 Ibid , p 16 H 
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nity The humanisation of the individual reacts upon the develop 
ment of his society and influences the growth of the social and 
economic ideals and institutions This mutual process of action and 
reaction leads to the birth and growth of culture and its adjunct Art 

Since man first began unconsciously the process of 
and'ihnr'mia cxvi ^ isatl0n an ^ the evolution of the social order 
a "<ion tach there have been many civilisations on the earths 

other surface The history of the world is in essence 

little more than the collected story of these various 
civilisations, of different peoples scattered about in various parts 
of the world following one another in time from the dawn of un 
recorded history up to the present day Each particular peopled of 
the ancient world progressed its own way influenced by its own 
geographical environment and racial peculiarities We therefore 
have the various civilisations in the history of mankind each per 
haps not without some tincture from its fellows and its predecessors 
but each possessing something peculiarly its own which demarkates 
it from other civilisations 

Tnd ttduai of These peculiarities which give its individuality to 
0 , a civilisation were in the olden days, more pro 
nounced and better preserved than now because of 
the paucity of means of communications With the increased facili 
ties of transport which have well nigh annihilated distance it is 
possible nowadays for one civilisation so to influence and dominate 
another as scarcely to leave to it scope for developing on its own 
lines We in the East know what this is for we have most of us, 
been a prey to this tendency on the part of the Western world to 
impose its ideas of civilisation on us In the past such a thing was 
not easily feasible There must have been no doubt borrowing 
from others and surrounding races but this borrowing w as neither 
enforced nor of essentials 

A brief review of the history of civilisations will make this point 
clear to us The oldest probably in the long line and the first about 
which we have sufficient historical data is that of Egypt and also 
perhaps of China Following these came those of Assyria and 
Babylonia Tracing these developments both West and East we 
have in the West the Mediterranean Civilisation of Mycence and 
Crete followed by the Greek and Roman and in the East the 
Persian and Indo Aryan Civilisations 

1 
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Now each of these civilisations has peculiarities 
of its own which give it its distinguishing character 
Yet, we can in each trace elements, which may 
easily be proved to be borrowed from, or cognate 
wath, its neighbouring and contemporar) civilisa- 
tions Writers in the West trace the origins of 
all modern Civilisation in Europe and America to 
Greece Does that in any w'ay destroy the individual character of 
the modern European Civilisation ? Or, for the matter of that, of its 
individual countries? Greece, again, we are told, was greatly be- 
holden to the Mediteiranean and Egyptian Civilisation “With, 
then the seed of one race and soil of another, tempered 
with the wind from a third and w'ater from a fourth, the hardv plant 
grows into a mighty monarch of light and shade of life and 
substance, that is a unit by itself, a fellow' and peer of its progenitor, 
a model and a guide for its successors ’’ 

And so the process goes on One borrowing from the other as- 
similating it and finally making the borrowed item its ov-n Yet, it 
must not be forgotten that the borrow-ing is seldom of the essence 
No people can borrow' from another that, and hope to remain itself 
a distinct and thriving unit For, consider for a moment what the 
essence of a Civilisation is ? It is that w'hich arises out of the peculiar 
racial inheritance of a given people combined with the effect of their 
geographical environment The result of this combination, which is 
of course its owm, forms the essence of a Civilisation This can 
never come from outside , it must grow' from within and remain the 
basis of all the superstructure built upon it Not even the half- 
breed Spamsh-American Civilisation lacks this essent'al core All 
the other borrow'ed or superadded portions are absorbed by this 
primary factor, which, completely remoulds them to conform to its 
nature, and stamps them with its owm seal , and at times so com- 
pletely converts them as to make the borrowed portion impossible 
to recognise as such 

How Civilisation Thls Civilisation 1 e the development of humanity 
■n Expressed 1S expressed through the various activities and 

institutions of a society Religion, philosophy, arts s 
and sciences are some of the channels 1 through which arace gives 
concrete form to its thoughts, its ideals, its desires The background 
for the manifestation of the life of a people, and also the condition- 
ing factor, is provided by the social institutions and conventions 

1 Early Civilisation by Golden Weiser, p 15 
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accepted from time to time m that society In this work as the title 
already specifies we are not going to deal with all these varied 
aspects or Civilisation We shall confine ourselves only to Art as 
it influenced the Indian social system and was influenced bv it m 
turn with particular reference to the place assigned to it in the 
social order of Ancient India 

Our study will of course be not confined to any given epoch in 
the history of India since an entire period commonly called the 
ancient period of Indian History has been chosen to be the scope 
of this thesis But granting this, there are nevertheless in this 
whole period some permanent features abiding in the general cul 
ture and Civilisation of India which may well entitle the study to be 
called that of the static aspect of that Ciulisation as well 

Tndxan <7iei/» That there is such an entity as the Indian 
laiton'a Fact Civilisation need not be laboured upon in this 
thesis We have said that all civilisations in 
general are concerned with the growth and development of a 
people and, that there is in every Civilisation an essence oi a core 
a something individually its own which marks it off from others 
Of the Indian Civilisation the same may be said It has unquestion 
ably an individuality of its own despite all the vicissitudes of Indian 
history all the commingling of races and varieties of religions 
and ideals It has certain similarities with other Civilisations also 
but many more features and characteristics are entirely its own 
Some of these are very important for the purpose of this thesis 
and so we shall attempt to search for them 

Indian When we look back into the annals of history 

Ctniuation we re ad of Civilisations that have been greater 
perhaps richer even and in some ways more glorious than the 
Indian Civilisation But they are no more The people to day living 
in these countries and bearing their names have no cultural or even 
linguistic affinity with the Ancient Civilisations with the exception 
perhaps of China The Egypt of to day in no way resembles the 
glorious Egypt of the days of the Pharoahs Its language religion 
social institutions arts and, sciences are all different from what they 
used to be The same may be said of Greece Persia Assyria and 
Babylonia But when we come to India a different spectacle spreads 
itself before the eye The Indian Civilisation still breathes The 
past which for the other nations is dead and buried is for the 
Indian people still living ^nd throbbing with life Changes there 
have been in this rich and ancient heritage and those too of a very 
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drastic nature. Many features indicate a material departure from 
the Civilisation on its ancient lines Old institutions and conventions 
manifest a decline and deterioration, as compared to the original 
strength and pristine purity of those institutions Despite all that, 
it is really in essence the same old social system and ideals 1 that 
governed the life of the people in this land 3000 years ago, that 
still rule and influence Indian Society The same religious practices, 
the same philosophical doctrines, the same ideals of life and its 
purpose that inspired the great sages of ancient days, like the 
authors of the Vedas, the Mahabharatha, the Ramayana, still form 
the basis and mainstay of the religion and philosophies of modern 
India The ideals of manhood, womanliness and beauty, embodied 
in creations such as Rama and Sita, Siva and Parvati, still inspire 
the poets and artists of modern India, 2 and prescribe the rule of 
life to millions upon millions of its inhabitants 

The Civilisation, then, which has been rooted in the soil of this 
land and which is ingrained in the blood and bone of every Indian, 
is in essence still the old Indian Civilisation planted in this soil 
centuries upon centuries ago This undying vitality of the ancient 
Indian Civilisation is, then, what differentiates it from the other 
Civilisations What we have now to do is to find out the basic 
springs and main features of this Civilisation, which m the ultimate 
analysis accounts for this undying vitality of the culture 

its We have already said that the essence of a Civi- 

Pecuhaniies hsation is the result of the combined action and 
'interaction of the racial as well as the geographical factors in a 
people’s cultural development * Certain races have certain inherent 
.tendencies , these are accentuated or modified by their environment, 
not merely social, but also physical The Greeks for example, their 
small city states, their maritime strength and ideals of life were 
chiefly the result of their environment, especially geographical The 
rugged and mountainous surface made big states impossible The 
general barrenness of the soil made the struggle for existence diffi- 
cult, and therefore physical strength and perfection were so greatly 
priced It is these again that made commerce inevitable to secure the 
necessities of life Let us see how this combination of racial and 
geographieal factors gave Indian Civilisation its individuality 

In the earliest picture that we have of the Indian Civilisation, 

1 Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva, p 73 

* Modern Indian Painting's such as those of N Bose and A Tagore etc 

8 Dixon Building of Cultures 
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namely in the Vedas the foremost record of the Indo Iranian 
branch of the Aryan race we observe not only the consciousness of 
an original racial endowment but also a distinct trait of idealism 1 
We shall not in this thesis go further bach than the advent of the 
Aryans for lack of sufficient material It is in the Vedas that we find 
this consciousness of race and a v ein of idealism running through 
the later hymns which lead to the conclusion, that this Idealism was 
a distinct racial characteri stic Was this trait accentuated or~mo3ified 
bv the new atmosphere and environment of Aryavarta? India has 
been a land which from time immemorial has been noted for its 
wealth This wealth does not merely consist of gold and silver 
But rather her riches are due o the wealth and abundance of her 
natural resources * Nature has been very liberal in this country 
She has given it"a soil so~ fertile that with the minimum of labour 
maximum results may be obtained In such a country man does not 
need to labour much to supply his daily wants of life Inhabitants 
therefore of this land had a great amount of leisure which gave 
them time to observe and think This naturally led to speculation 
that grew more and more profound as time went on and the know 
ledge of the my steries of nature progressed Hence idealism which 
was the inherent trait in these Aryans rather than being modified 
or replaced was nchly nurtured and rapidly developed Specula \ 
non about the secrets of life and death and idealism regarding the 
concrete ways of life grew flourished and ultimately showed them 
selves in the natural religious instinct of these people and ga\e to ' 
their Ci\ihsation a religious character 

With these characteristics came into being the social institutions 
of the Aryans These institutions facilitated and encouraged the 
growth of the original tendencies among the Ancient Indians and 
therefore secured for themselves a very firm hold on the people 
They cultivated and intensified the natural religious and idealistic 
instinct of the people At the same time they had such capacity 
for assimilation that they absorbed and naturalised all the foreign 
influences that were either in this land originally or entered it 
later What is most remarkable is that through the whole of that 
process they preserved their own individuality 

Chief among these institutions and a most prominent feature of 
social life in Ancient India was Caste or social division in 
definite and permanent strata determined by birth This institution, 


1 Dutt Hi story of Civilisation m A India Vol I p 141 
1 Das Educational System of Ancient Hindus p 4 
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now degenerating, had preserved the racial characteristics and 
ideals, which have resulted in what we have called the undying 
vitality of the Civilisation of this country Says Dubois 

“I believe caste divisions to be in many respects the chef d’oeuvre, 
the happiest effort of Hindoo legislation I am persuaded that it is 
simply and solely due to the distribution of the people into castes, that 
India did not lapse into a state of barbarism, and that she preserved 
and perfected the art and science of civilisation, while most of the 
other Nations of the earth remained in a state of barbarism ” ' 

In these then, we may say, is the secret of India’s undying vita- 
lity, namely her idealism, the deeply religious instinct of her people, 
and the carefully planned organisation of her society These have 
formed and coloured her social institutions, which in turn have 
preserved the culture and the characteristics that make up India’s 
individuality, and mark her Civilisation off from others, and there- 
fore form its essence 

The continuity with the past which has been thus preserved in 
India, unlike other ancient lands, has saved this country and her 
people from complete decay and cultural death, that has befallen the 
great races which once flourished along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean The Vedic culture is rooted, as it were, in the soil itself 
now, so that attempts to westernise India, say on the lines of 
Turkey or Persia, would fail These attempts have to an" extent 
already failed, not because the modern innovations were brought 
upon an uncongenial soil, but because, even in their present decline, 
Indians have something to oppose the forces of materialism with 
A Having explained the bearing of the term Indian 

Civilisation, we shall now try to understand what 
the central idea of this work conveys Our purpose is to determine 
the place of Art in the Ancient Indian social setting In order to 
understand the title better, it is now necessary to determine what 
exactly is to be included in the term Art As regards the meaning 
of the term Art, the next chapter is devoted wholly to it, and so we 
need say no more in this place about it Here just enough will be 
said to make the denotation clear, and therefore the scope of the 
work 

The term Art has a very wide denotation In fact, no one word 
in the English language is used to denote so many different kinds 
of human activities We speak of singing, or music, or dancing as 
arts But within the same breath we might be talking about the art 
of cooking, of dress-making, riding, driving, talking, thieving, 
love-making, and even of logic and sometimes even of science as 
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an art Now if we could find in all these activities loosely called 
Art some common factor it -would help to solve our difficulty After 
the most careful analysis and consulting some recognised authon 
ties as will be seen hereafter we find the one common factor in all 
activities worthy of being called Art js_sel j_ expression i e there 
is in all these activities scope for embodying the personality 
of the individual practising them namely the artist Art then 
we may say provisionally is the self expression of the individual 
practising it and a revelation of beauty as experienced by that 
indiv idual More we need not say here because the specific meaning 
or connotation of the term as well as the explanation of the provi 
sional definition will follow in the next chapter 

To discuss all those activities loosely styled as Art above 
would widen the extent of this survey far beyond the proportions 
of an M A Thesis Material in the form of translation is very 
scanty The present writer not knowing Sanskrit is faced with too 
severe a handicap even to attempt a work of that dimension As it 
is the writer s inability to go to the original sources has been a 
great drawback in the development of this work Because of these 
reasons the scope of this work has been curtailed in the following 
manner 

F b Arts and Writers on this subject have classified Art in a 
the* Autbtue number of ways Some make a twofold division 
rurpose >nto art and fine art , others a threefold division 
of the arts of conduct liberal arts and fine arts 
The latter division is given in the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca and 1 
appears to be a more reasonable division than the former which is 
one of degree only We shall use that as our basis for limiting the 
scope of Art The Encyclopaedia Britanmca classifies Art into fine 
arts arts of conduct and liberal arts The fine arts of this defi 
nitior 

are concerned with the attainment of the beautiful the arts of con 
duct with that of the good and the liberal arts with that of the useful 

This threefold classification includes in itself all the acti 
vities we have called Art Now the definition of Art that we have 
given above is very exclusive It must have two essential qualities 
those ot j elf expression and revelation j)fJbeauty According to this 
classification as basis only fine arts answer to this test They there 
fore are Art proper The others have also a utilitarian aspect The 
fine arts have only the aesthetic purpose i e to realise oneself and 


Article on Art 
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to reveal beauty They therefore conform to the meaning of art 
we have explained Hence foi the purpose of this work, Art for us 
will only include the Fine Arts 

Our next inquiry is to explain what arts should be called Fine 
Arts, in the light of the definition given above On this point there 
seems to be no settled opinion Most writers give arbitrary classific- 
ations of what they consider ought to be included in the Fine Arts 
Some merely include painting, sculpture, architecture, as Digby 
Wyatt does in his work on “Fine Arts” Others include music, 
and some also the literary arts I he Encyclopaedia Bntannica, in 
its enumeration of the Fine Arts, gives us architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, poetry and drama 1 his, 1 think is the most com- 
prehensive classification of the Fine Arts I have met with, and suits 
our purpose very well, for it includes all arts traditionally regarded 
as fine arts in the ancient Indian sense too In this thesis art will 
include all the arts enumerated above, and one more, namely danc- 
ing 

The remaining groups of Art, namely, those of conduct and 
liberal arts we will not neglect altogether References to them, and 
supporting evidence as w r ell as proofs, if available, will be used to 
support the main thesis But evidence from these sources will 
always be secondary, and used only where that from the Fine Arts 
is inadequate 

It may be added that the Fine Arts, also, will not be treated from 
the view point of either their history, technique, or artistic merit, 
as being besides the point, but only from the standpoint of the place 
of Art in the actual social life in India, before the advent of the 
Muslims 


Art, individual T1 , ie definition of Art given above, makes Art 
and National purely individualistic No creation can be called Art, 

unless and until it is a real expression of how an artist 
felt at a particular moment — the moment of creation The stirring 
of his emotional self has to be so intense that he feels himself im- 
pelled to give expression to it Thus the essentially personal 
factor in art is very important In giving expression to his emotion, 
the artist realises himself and at the same time reveals beauty 
Despite this essentially individualistic or personal nature of every 
Fine Art, we talk of the art of a nation, of a race, of a people, and 
of continents , even also of an epoch We speak of the art of France, 
the art of the Arabs, or the Turks, or the art of Europe, Asia, or 
ot the art of the Renaissance A distinctly collective use of the 
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terra wh ch seems fundamentally opposed to its quality of mdivi 
dualism Is this correct ■* Has a nation a race a people or an epoch 
a personality to express ? An individual we have already seen 
expresses his personality in his creations Only then can his work 
deservedly be called an artistic creation But can we speak in the 
same strain of a whole people or an epoch ? 

Sociologists have drawn analogies between a human being and 
society which makes the latter a living organism possessing both 
a mind and a body If this analogy is well founded it makes self- 
expression necessary for a society too Its body is the social struc- 
ture and its mind consists not only of the aggregate of the minds 
of the individuals who form a given society but of all those 
minds which have gone before Carrying this analogy further we 
may sav that the Art of a people consists of the sum total of 
the creations of all its artists plus what has been given as an inherit 
ance by the previous generations and which has been accepted in 
the present 

We also have divisions into national arts such as Chinese 
Japanese Indian and so on Certain qualities are common to all the 
artists of each race which make such a division possible For 
example minute details a particular perspective a certain treat 
ment of the human form neither realistic nor idealistic delicacy of 
touch line effects form the outstanding characteristics of old 
Chinese Art Similarly idealisation of the form with a relative 
indifference to objective realism minute details in decoration a 
certain treatment of the eyes and hands so as to express particular 
ideas or ideals use of certain conventions proportions etc are 
some of the many peculiarities of Indian Art which make it so very 
different from the Art of other nations 

We may conclude therefore that it is quite accurate to speak ef 
the art of a nation -or a race It is in this collective sense 1 e as an 
Art of a people that the term Indian Art will be used in this thesis 
Havel tells us that from the remains of the artistic expression of a 
race we can gather what the general thoughts ideals desires and 
longings of a race or nation must have been It is through its 
creative efforts that one nation or race tells posterity how its people 
lived thought and expressed themselves We sh^ll by an examina 
tion of the remains of Indian Art and artistic evidence try and 
determine the place of art in the lives of the ancient Indians during 
two distinct periods of time namely the ancient period and the 
medieval 
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The examination of aitistic remains alone is not 
sufficient to determine the place of Art in life 
It is the life 1 e the social life, and its social back- 


ground that has to be studied and understood, in order to determine 
the real place of Art in the Indian social structure For, our purpose 
here is to show, how Art entered into and influenced the cultural 
[life of Ancient India In order to get a correct appreciation of the 
'life of the times, we shall have to examine, besides the above- 
mentioned evidence, the motives, ideas, ideals and beliefs, and show 
how the people sought to realise these in their daily lives, and hov 
far Art aided this realisation For the latter purpose, we shall have 
to study especially the social institutions of the times, for, it is 
through the study of those, both in theory and in practice, that we 
can find a nation’s ideals of life in their practical application 


Time Limit of The dynamic aspect of the relation between 
Thesis Art and society we do not study here at all, largely 
because the evidence available is not sufficient to note the changing 
phases The history of either Art or Society is equally unneces- 
sary The title confines the subject to the period ul histon 
covered by the term Ancient India The period, generally accepted 
by historians as the Ancient Indian period is up to the fifth century 
A D From hence commences the Medieval period for them As 
ours is not a historical work, ne intend to modify this time limit 
Ancient India, from the artistic view point, remains the same until 
the establishment of the Muslim dominion on the soil of Aiyavaila 
Before that, except for ruthless destruction, Islam hardly affect- 
ed Indian culture The stream of Indian Art beginning vith the 
Emperor Asoka followed a steady and un-interrupted course until 
the establishment of the Muslim Domination, that is 12th century 
A D The Muslims brought with them a totally different philo- 
sophy of both Art and life from that already in existence in Aiya- 
va'rta Hence with the establishment of their domination, our period 
for ancient India may be justly said to come to an end 


India There is one more term to be defined yet, before we 

conclude this section, and that is “India” India is a fairly modern 
term It now includes the whole land from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
and from Smd to Assam The ancients never knew the whole 


country as one For them it always consisted of two parts, the 
North and the South The North, after the Aryan Conquest was 
termed Aiyavaita or the home of the Aryans, while the South was 
JJakshmapatha The northern as well as southern limits of Alya- 
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varta were never definitely settled The north and north western 
boundaries varied in the hands of each successive sovereign The 
conventional southern boundary was taken to be the Vindhvas and 
the Satpuras But the cultural boundaries of Aryavarta in course 
of time spread far beyond these limits and practicallv embraced the 
whole of India as w e know it to day The Aryans spread their sway 
all over India as the religions the caste or social system and the 
linguistic evidence prove North and westwards with the establish 
ment of the Buddhist Empire its cultural dominion spread both 
Fast and West almost as far as Central Asia and China In those 
ages Arva varta was the University of the East the common house 
of culture and civilisation the universal school of arts and science 
With the Muslim domination Aryazarta changed its name to 
Hindoostan and has been known as such ever since We shall how 
ever prefer to speak of this region as Aryazarta 

The portion of the country south of the Vindhvas the Aryans 
called Dakshutapatha or South now known by its corrupt form the 
Deccan We will use the same term as being more familiar 
Whenever we want to refer to India in the modern sense meaning 
the whole country we shall use the modern denomination — India 
For North India as signifying Aryavarta we will use that word 
and Deccan for the South 

Treatment of As regards our plan of surv eying the subject it is 
Subject to be done in three main parts 

The first or introductory part will contain two chapters The 
first introduces the subject explaining the various terms in the title 
t>nd the second deals with the elucidation of the intricacies involved 
in the term Art and its relation to life This chapter is headed 
The Nature and Place of Art in Life 

The next part is headed Influences that affected Art and 1 ife 
m Ancient India These influences are worked out in three chap 
ters the first giving us a sketch of the historical background so as 
mainly to weigh the racial influence and its contribution The next 
chapter is more direct and deals with the Motive^Forces _of the 
period these are discussed in their due order “of importance The 
third chapter is devoted to the Social Institutions of Ancient India 
and their influence on Art and life generally 

The third part of the Thesis is called Art and Life in Ancient 
India Here the direct mutual relation action and interaction of 
Art and Society are review ed under the follow ing heads each form 
mg a separate chapter namely Conception and Ideals of Indian 
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Ait” , "Review of Arts in Ancient India” and "Art in the Daily 
Life of Ancient India” This review is followed by the last chapter 
of conclusions 


Forms of Evidence is an important branch of a research 

Evident used work We will go over the types of evidence avail- 
able for our purpose Evidence is generally of two kinds, monu- 
mentary, and literary The latter may again be subdivided into 
(a) direct or scientific, from treatises, written directly on the matter 
concerned, and (b) indirect, that is that which contains mere 
allusions, such as in the dramas, diaries, books of travellers record- 
ing the writer’s impressions, etc 


Monumentary evidence consists of surviving 

°Evidlnce Ty artistic records, such as sculpture, architecture, 
painting, music and inscriptions From this 

particular class of evidence we will, where possible, use photo- 
graphs of works recognised by expert opinion to be really the 
finest specimens of their kind But to a selertion of this kind, also, 

there is a limit, for copies or even illustrations of the monu- 

ments proper are difficult and extremely costly to secure The 
remains of Indian Art, it must not be forgotten, are scattered 
all over the world, often far beyond reach All the best works of the 
Stupas of Amaravati, for example, adorn the museums of England 
It will thus be seen that w'here one w r ould like to get the best illus- 
trations, one may not be able to secure them All these difficulties 
will, I am afraid, make the monumentary evidence in this work 
not as satisfactory as the writer w'ould like to make it 


Literary or Literary evidence, as mentioned above is of two 
Written Em- kinds, direct or indirect Direct evidence we 

dence get from treatises dealing wath the varied branches of 

Art, such as Bharata’s Natya-Shastra on Drama and 
Dancing, Shilpa Shastras, the Clntra KaJa’s and the rest Indirect 
evidence by way of allusions or references abound in the literature 
of the age, especially from works of Kalidas, Bhavabhuti, Bana, 
Harsha etc One well conversant with Sanskrit w'ould be able to 
make ample use of all this material, but the waiter of this thesis is 
unfortunately not acquainted with the language , and hence has to 
depend on translations only, as far as they are available 

Testimonies of foreigners form another important branch of this 
form of evidence After the establishment of the Buddhist Empire 
and the spread of the religion both East and West, Aiya- 
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varta became the source of all inspiration and culture To it 
flocked scholars and pilgrims from various countries such as China 
Persn Arabia, Greece and the Roman Empire After about a 
thousand years Buddhism waned m influence in the land of its 
birth and established its home in China This increased more than 
ever the contact between the two great civilisations and pilgrims 
from China poured into Aryavarta to learn more about their reh 
gion as well as to perform their pilgrimage to various places that 
had been sanctified by the presence of their beloved Master These 
pilgrims give us a glowing description of the greatness of the land 
they traversed That it was known as the University of the East is 
not at all surprising when one reads the accounts of the various 
educational institutions given by these travellers Taxila Nalanda, 
Benares Pataliputra were some of the Universities of the day 
To be able to appreciate what they were one ought to read the 
descriptions in full of these pilgrims What place was assigned to 
Art in these centres of education will of course be our main con 
cern 

All these taken together then will form the written and monu 
mentary evidence in support <$f our dissertation on the Place of Art 
in the Civilisation of Ancient India 





CHAPTER II 

NATURE AND PLACE OF ART 
IN SOCIAL LIFE 

The preceding Chapter has already explained the extent of the 
term “Art” as used in this Thesis, and indicated the several indivi- 
dual arts that would be reviewed in this attempt However, for a 
just appreciation, the connotation and implication of the generic 
term Art need investigation, and that will occupy a considerable 
part of this Chapter 

Art and Reverting once more to the variety of human 

Technique activities that fall within the sphere of Art as 
reviewed in the last chapter, and studying them carefully, we would 
find that in order to acquire proficiency in any of them, one has to 
go through a course of theoretical instruction as well as practical 
work Take music, dancing, cooking or any other activity called an 
Art Certain theories in connection with each have to be mastered 
first, and then applied We may ask, does a person, after he has 
mastered both the theory and practice, produce a work of art ? In 
other words does a man who has learnt to handle a brush and paints 
and knows the elements of drawing, or even a chisel and hammer 
and knows the elements of modelling, produce a work of art ? Nol 
always In fact a very small proportion out of the many, who learn 
the theory and technique of any art, really produce works of art 
For a work to be a piece of Fine Art, there must be something else, 
above and beyond a mere knowledge of the theory and correctness 
of technique There must be a new creation m every true work of 
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Art properly so called which must not only represent the artist s 
individuality but which must at the same time be an embodiment 
of the artist s conception of Beauty as appropriate to that particular 
creation Only those who have artistic talent inbo rn in the m really 
become artists after they have mastered the techriique 

Art is thu_ the self expression of the artist in correct technique 
The impulse and the technique are not of equal importance For 
the desire for self expression or the quality that produces real Art 
is in the spiritual make up of only a few while the technique may 
be acquired by any one who applies himself to the task It is the 
former then that may be taken to be the essential qualitv of true 
Art The latter is desirable and necessary but only if the former 
be there So self expression we may say is one of the most lm 
portant essence of Art 

In addition however there must be in every genuine work of 
Art a revelation of the beauty the artist has felt or found in creat 
ing his piece Let us now see how the latter characteristic is arrived 
at Perhaps the best way to answer this question would be bv first 
explaining a few definitions of Art by well known authorities and 
next seeing if from those definitions we can deduce this quality 
which is as important for real Art as self expression 

V A Smith historian of Fine Art in India and Ceylon de 
fines Art as an 

unfettered and impassioned realisation of the ideals kindled within 
us by the thing without us 1 

Percy Dearmer in his book on Art and Religion defines Art 

as the expression of spiritual values in terms of beauty the 
result of some intense experience which the artist tries to communicate 
to the spectator Beauty he further explains is something outside 
us it is born whereas art is made Beauty exists and all ar 

is man s answer to that beauty even a worship of it * 

Clutton Brock says 

art is the expression of a certain attitude towards reality the 
recognition of something greater than man and when that recognition 
is not art dies The real beauty of art is the beauty of value and wonder 
Art therefore is akin to religion both are an expression of man s sense 
of the spiritual significance of the Universe an attempt to express 
things which are unseen and eternal 


J. jLJTisfory of Fine Arts India and Ceylon Introduction 
V?n 4 rt and Religion Editor P Dearmer pp 4 7 ji 

^ Ibid p 8 7 
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Benedetto Croce says, that Art is intuitive knowledge or Art is 
intuition, but intuition is not always Art Artistic intuitions are 
wider and more complex than those which we generally experience, 
and are always of sensations and impressions Art therefore is, 

“expression of impression and not expression of expressions M1 


Knowledge, he says, is acquired by two methods , to use his 
own words, it has two forms — it is intuitive or logical Knowledge 
obtained through the imagination is intuitive and individual and ot 
the Universe , knowledge obtained through intellect is logical, of 
individual things, or of the relations between them * 

A work of Art or masterpiece is that which conveys something 
from the world of spirit, imagination not before realised, to the 
world of everyday life ' 


Nature of Art 


From these definitions we are able to pick out two 
salient characteristics that must be present in any 
creation designated, a work of Art The first feature is that the 
work must embody the artist’s personality and so be a medium for 
his self-expression The second essential characteristic is that 
every piece of Art must embody some aspect of the Beautiful which 
is akin to something from the world of spirit Without these 
two, a work of Art can hardly exist, or be called Art 


As regards self-expression or the expression of the 
RmiuofTnlvir artlsts personality in his creation, we may say that 
it is an unconscious result of a cause called inspira- 
tion, experienced by the artist resulting in the em- 
bodying of some part or aspect of his personality in 
his work 

Let us examine the process by which a work of Art 
comes into being The artist, a bundle of certain 
spiritual and temperamental endowments which it would take us too 
far afield to explain at length, perceives something in the external 
world , or is struck by an idea or occurrence that sets his imagination 
and emotions aflame From that state arise images which so haunt 
the artist, that he knows no peace until he gives this emotional wave 
an outlet This outlet is obtained when the images that the imagina- 
tion has created, find concrete expression in sound, colour, clay or 


ation caused by 
an Experience 
of Beauty 


Self -Expression 


1 Benedetto Croce Aesthetics, p 12 

2 B Croce Aesthetics, p 13 

5 S Casson from soth Centur\ Sculpture, p 6 
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stone or any other medium or form of expression best suited to the 
artist s temperament environment education and experience 
This whole sequence is the result of a cerebro nervous process 
that must precede and may so be regarded as the cause of the 
artist s self expression The process of inspiration caused by an 
emotional experience of great intensity is the prtmum mobile in 
artistic creation 

A ai tu of This process of aesthetic production may for the 
a t tto Profit purposes of analysis be divided into four distinct 

stages — 

According to Croce the first stage is that of impression Some 
thing in the external world stirs the artist and a contact or relation 
is established between him and the thing through which he gathers 
certain impressions This is the stage of impression 

In the artist s imagination these impressions get assimilated and 
become one with the already existing thoughts and impressions The 
result is expression of this process or w hat Croce calls the second 
stage 1 of expression or spiritual aesthetic synthesis Here the 
idea that is to take concrete form later is conceived and the external 
shape it is to take is also visualised This therefore is the real 
creative stage when the new creation is born or the expiession is 
given to the impression or the work of Art to be has taken imagi 
native form in the artist s mind 

The result of this creation gives us the third stage of hedonistic 
accomplishment or the pleasure of the Beautiful This means no 
more than the pleasure experienced by an artist after a successful 
creative effort the same as that of a mother s when she beholds her 
new born babe for the first time 

The iast stage ts thit of the translation of the aesthetic fact into 
physical phenomena * When this translation is made in the shape 
of a concrete work of Art that work must needs be coloured by the 
original impulse or impressions or motive force which started the 
process of creation 

seif Ez mo Hence the characteristic of every great work of 
b< Art is that it embodies in some measure the perso 

nality of the artist at the moment of the expen 
ence The stage at which this merging of^the artist s personality is 
accomplished is the second described jn the above process Self 
expression which is so necessary for a work of Art is no more than 


1 The b stage 
* Croce Aesthetics p 96 
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the embodiment of the artist’s personality, or at least an aspect 
thereof upper-most in the artist’s being at the time of his creating a 
work of Art 

Self-expression, therefore, is mainly a subjective 
^Concretised™ phenomenon That subjective phenomenon has 
an objective aspect, viz , in the creation or the 
work of Art produced The actual work is the objective evidence of 
the artist’s subjective experience, and it is that which links Art with < 
society, for, it is through the objective translation that others are 
able to perceive and share the experience of the artist 
Hence on this reasoning, it is always possible 

“all 1 other conditions remaining equal on perceiving them (1 e 
works of Art) to reproduce in ourselves the already produced impression 
or intuition’ ’ “What else are these combinations of the words 
called poetry, prose-poems, novels, romances, tragedies or comedies, 
but physical stimulants 2 or reminders that enable us to recapture 
the first impressions of the artist?” 

What effects have Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind or Words- 
worth’s Ode to Immortality on us but this? The Sphinx, the 
Pyramids, the rums of Persepolis, the Parthenon, all are 
reminders, which wake m us the same impressions that 
made the artist produce them The impression in the ordinary 
mind may not be of equal intensity with that of the original 
artist , but it suffices to bring even the ordinary mind into touch with 
the spirit or essence of things, as the artist visualised them It is the 
work then, that lives to bear the message of the artist from century 
to century, age to age, as Keats well portrays in his Ode to a 
Grecian Urn 

The next question that naturally arises from the 
Perception of above discussion is what kind of an object or idea 
Beauty Causes causes this whole process of inspiration in an artist’s 
the Artistic mind ? To put it more simply, what is the incentive 
Process to Begm to creation ? Dr Coomaraswamy gives the fol- 
lowing answer to this question He says “the 
artist must first see beauty and then reveal it’’ Hence the cause 
of inspiration is the perception and recognition of Beauty some- 
where by the artist The effect of this Beauty on him is, that it 
draws the artist from himself, and brings him in touch with greater 
things — call it the world of spirit, or intuition 

1 Croce Aesthetics, p gy 

2 Ibid 
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Beauty is thus the stimulant of aesthetic experience and accord 
ing to Croce it is embodied in monuments of Art 

Galsworthy supports this view that the cause of all artistic effort 
is the Beautiful He gives us a criterion by which we may distin 
guish a work of Art from one which is not 

That is art when for however brief a moment it replaces within 
me interest in myself by interest in itself 
and thus 

links me to the universal by making me forget the individual in 
me And for that moment and only while that moment lasts it is to 
me a work of art and warms me with unconscious vibration The 
essentia] quality that gives to art the power of exciting this unconscious 
vibration this impersonal emotion is called beauty 

This quotation confronts us with another problem We have said 
that Art is the artist s self expression and self realisation Gals 
worthy says it is self forgetfulness Do these two views tend to be 
contradictory ? No The author himself later on explains this seem 
ing contradiction 

Ah » but I thought that self expression is not the first and instant 
effect of art The new impetus is the after effect of that momentary 
replacement of one s self by the self of the work before us It is surely 
the result of that brief span of enlargement enfranchisement and 
rest 1 

And thus are the two positions reconciled 

Bra ty What is Beauty? one is impatient to know since 

without its inspiration no Art can exist? Various people from 
Socrates down to our times have written about beauty attempted 
to define and analyse its constituents yet with no general agree 
ment even on essentials A thorough analysis of the term would 
lead us into metaphysics — a complication that the present writer 
must needs avoid We must nevertheless consider the nature of 
Beauty as embodied in artistiL creation for a proper understanding 
of the work before us 

Croce* defines beauty as successful expression or rather as 
expression and nothing more because expression when it is not 
successful is not expression 

Consequent ! v the ugly is unsuccessful expression says Croce 
For the beautiful is not a physical fact it does not belong to things 
but to the activities of man to spiritual energj * 

1 What is Art from The Inn of Tranquillity 

* Croce Aestketics p 79 

* Ibid 
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For oui purpose here, we shalktry only to find out if possible the 
main ingredients of Beauty, lecognised as such by standard authori- 
ties on the subject 

Rhythm and Galswoithy analyses beauty thus 

Vitality as “This essential quality of art has also and more 

Ingredients Of happily been called Rhythm And what is rhythm, if 

Bcan v not that mysterious harmony between part and part, 

and part and whole, which gives what is called life In short, Vita- 
lity — is the one quality inseparable from a work of art Tor nothing 
which does not seem to a man possessed of this rhythmic \itahty, can 
ever steal him out of himself ”' 

Croce endorses this view 

“What we admire” he says “in genuine works of art is the perfect 
imaginative form in which a state of mind clothes itself, that is what 
we call the life, the unity', the fullness, the consistency of the work of 
art What offends us in false or faulty work is the unresolved discord 
of different moods, their mere supcrimposition or confusion, or their 
alteration which gets but a superficial unity forced upon it by the author, 
w'ho for this purpose makes use of some abstract idea or plan or of 
some unaesthetic passion ” 1 2 3 

From these two essential qualities emerge what Galsworthy calls 
rhythm or harmony, and vitality, or he sometimes uses onlv one 
word for both, namely rhythmic vitality , and what Croce calls, 
the life and the unity, the fullness and consistency 

Harmony, or rhythm, then is the essential blending together of 
all the various parts, that constitutes a creation, including the pro- 
portions, perspective, mood, medium, etc Vitality is what makes 
the Art or work live , embodying the emotion that gave it bnth, it is 
able to recreate the same in others It is the essence or life spark 

“What we seek and enjoy in art, what makes our heart leap up, 
and ravishes our admiration, is the life, the movement, the passion, the 
fire, the feeling of the artist, that alone gives us the supreme criterion 
for distinguishing works of true and false art, inspiration and failure 
Passion and feeling cover a multitude of sins If they are lacking 
nothing can take their place 

This essential quality gives life and unity to the various parts of 
a work of Art, say a landscape, a statue, or a symphonv Hence 
is it called ‘vitality’ for, through its co-ordmative power, it makes 
the whole live, and so constitutes a work of Art 


1 “What is art” from Inn of Tranquillity 

2 Croce from Philosophies of Beauty by Caint, p 244 

3 Ibid , — 15 
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These then are some of the main ingredients of Beauty, namely 
harmony and vitality They must be present where Art is It is the 
perception of this Beauty in the external world that gives rise to 
inspiration in an artist It is again this Beauty that he reveals 
through his work To quote Coomaraswamy the artist must first 
see beaut) then reveal it This naturally makes us ask the 
question is beaut) a relation to us or is it merely a subjective or 
objectn e phenomenon ? This controversy has run through the whole 
history of philosophy, and is the crux of the subject Both sides of 
the question have been alternately supported and denied with the 
result that we are no better off in the matter than when the contro 
versy first started in Plato s days For our purpose however it is 
not at all necessary to indulge in the controversy For us it suffices 
that Beauty is there and that it affects the artist whether it is a 
relation to him or exists apart from him in external objects is not of 
consequence to us What is of consequence is the effect of this 
perception of Beauty on the artist and the expression that effect 
finds in his actual work 

Art it and m n It must be remembered that an artist differs from 
Dfftre ct an ordinary human being mainly in his spiritual 
qua tit t w not m ake up In philosophical terms Croce gives the dis 
quahtat re tinction thus Art is the expression of impres 
sions 1 Between the impression of an ordinary man and that of an 
artist there is no difference in quality only in quantity The differ 
ence is not intensive but extensive The type of experience is the 
same but the artist s impressions are more extensive therefore he 
feels more intensely because 

certain men have a greater aptitude a more frequent inclination 
full) to express certain complex states of the soul These men are known 
in ordinary language as artists * 

The types of emotions roused in the artist and ourselves are of the 
same quality if they were not we would not be able to understand 
the work Besides great 3 artists are said to reveal us to our 
selves How could this be possible unless there was identity of 
nature between their imagination and ours and unless the difference 
was only one of quantity and not of quality Here we have the 
difference expressed in correct aesthetic language which it is hardly 
possible in daily life to use In ordinary parlance this same difference 
is felt and spoken of thus — 

1 Croce Aesthetics p 13 
* Ibtd p 13 
3 Ibtd p 14 
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The artists’ power of perceiving beauty and grasp- 
ing its meaning is far keener than the average He 
has in addition what is known in daily parlance as the 
“artist’s second vision’’ meaning thereby, that he 
can see, feel, and read into natural phenomena more 
than ever an ordinary human being can All of us 
daily see clouds, feel the wind, hear the nightingale 
Yet, for how many of us has the cloud a message 
or the west wind a secret, that it had for Shelley ? 
This second vision is also more quick to grasp the eternal beauty, 
and to correlate these experiences of beauty, till at last, they take on 
forms and images that haunt the artist, and completely master his 
imagination, so that he' is filled with exultation This joy that the 
artist experiences is much greater than that of the average, because 
his sensibilities are far keener than the ordinary The pictures or 
impressions that his imagination produces are strong, vivid, and of 
a compelling character that clamour for or demand transformation 
into forms more concrete, and the artist knows no peace until he 
gives them such It is when, and only when, the artist has given 
forth all that has deeply stirred him that he feels contentment and 
peace 

In aesthetic language, Croce expresses this phenomenon thus — 

“By elaborating his impressions, man frees himself from them By 
objectifying them, he removes them from him, and makes himself their 
superior The liberating and purifying function of art is another aspect, 
and another formula of its character as activity Activity is the deli- 
verer just because it drives away passivity 

Shelley, m his Ode to the West Wind, expresses the tumult 
followed by the same peace of the spirit so well, that the 
reader can feel it too The power and the majesty of the 
wind fill his mind with a rich wealth of imagery and powerful 
longings and emotions that seem to rend the poet’s very soul He 
wants relief in expression, and so goes to his medium, — words and 
word music — to pour forth all the yearnings of his soul in the lines, 

“Make me Thy lyre even as the forest is 
What if my leaves are falling as its own 1 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 

Sweet thou in its sadness’’ 


Imp) esstons 
Intensive , 
Senses Keener, 
Feels Intensely, 
Reactions 
Stronger and 
therefore Ex- 
pression 
Artistic 


1 Ibid , p 2i 
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Reaching the climax when he yearningly calls 
Be thou spirit fierce 
My Spirit I Be thou me impetuous one ! 

Yet what peace must have been the Poet s after the tumult was 
over we are made to feel too as expressed in the following serene 
lines Ah wind if Winter comes can Spring be far behind ? 
Such then are the artist s faculties far keener than the average 
individual s in every way and hence to perceive realise, and 
express beauty too his capacity is much greater 

While we are dealing with the artist and Art there 
is one question namely how far is the artist an 
original creator and how far is he a creature of his 
surroundings which needs to be answered It be 
comes necessary to ask this question because 
one must not forget that Art is the creation 
of the artist and the artist himself is born in and brought 
up under the prevailing ideals and existing institutions of society 
that train his faculties and fashion his outlook on life Hence how 
much effect has all this on him and is he in spite of it all a genuine 
creator ? 

a Qcnui e An artist is most certainly a genuine creator 
Creator in the sense that all that he expresses is what he 
has genuinely felt and experienced It is the expression of his own 
particular experience of a general phenomenon such as say Love 
It is common to all mankind e\en as Death Yet whene\er the 
artist expresses his experience of this particular phenomenon there 
is the essential personal touch unique because it is justly felt and 
truly translated into a form most adequate It is those who can 
Cum their particular /eeirrrgu Co the purpose of a general tnspira 
tion who are the true masters of Art — says Casson 1 In that 
manner Art is the individual expression of experience common to 
all mankind 

Again Art reveals to us forms of Beauty in common occurrences 
that we hardly notice This is due as we have already said to the 
artist s keener vision This is therefore another original contnbu 
tion of the artist entitling him to the claim of an original creation 
Granting all this he is a member of a society creature of his age 
and circumstances and hence is influenced by the ideals of the 


Casson XX Century Sculpture p 7 
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society, which he unconsciously adopts and expresses in his own 
particular way 

As Society's Karnes Smith 1 exaggerates the tendency described 

instrument above, slightly , but his fundamental idea is correct 
when he says — 

“An artist is never a free agent, he is controlled he is even bound 
hand and foot by his times He is the expression rather of collective 
than of individual thought, but he has this advantage over his fellows, 
that if his character is so strong for good that he can, in spite of a low 
level of idealism about him, conceive and express a great ideal, (there- 
fore if he is sufficiently great he can rise above his environment, that is 
he is not bound hand and foot) the worth of the work will be recognised 
even by those who cannot grasp its full significance The Aphrodite of 
Melos stands in evidence of this truth ” 

The bracket inserted is ours 

For example, in a society dominated by religion, all Art produced 
is religious in theme, sentiment, and form, e g the Art of XVI 
Century Italy In a society predominantly secular, on the other 
hand, the principal note is worldly, namely the Mughal Court paint- 
ings The ancient Indian Art, the ancient Egyptian, Chinese Art 
are all examples, primarily, of religious Art Modern Art, on the 
other hand, is largely secular Greek Art, though portraying the 
lives of their Gods and Goddesses was still secular in spirit 

When the social order is in the melting pot, and when new ideas 
and ideals are being formed, Art is often at a stand-still, finding 
it impossible to flourish in such a congested atmosphere During 
the French Revolution there was no Art worth the name, so also 
in the first few years of the Russian upheaval The same may be 
said of the early Mahommedan Period (XII Cent to XVI Centu- 
ries) m India, that, the cultural output was considerably poorer 
because of the social disorder then prevalent 

During the Moghul period m India, men and women of the 
Court, the occupations and amusements of the courtiers, their 
homes, gardens etc , were the sources from which the artists of the 
day drew their inspiration In ancient India, on the other hand an 
entirely different atmosphere prevailed Love, reverence, renuncia- 
tion, worship or bhakti were the order of the day, and it was there 
that the artists reached and found that which enthralled them 

There have also been ages of transition from the religious to the 
secular age Men began to use their reason, and realised that there 
was besides this dogmatic religion, something more real and deep 
m life Th ey sought emancipation from the thraldom of dogma and 

1 Greek Art and National Life by Kames Smith, p 36 3 
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the bondage of convention born of orthodoxy The joy of life 
began to assert itself and this is expressed in the Art religious in 
form yet secular in spirit such as the Renaissance Art of 16th Cent 
Europe The Madonnas and the Christs of the day were so human 
so lovingly wrought that one traces in the expression far more than 
a religious emotion namely human passion 

Thus then we may conclude that though the artist is a genuine 
creator he is also at the same time an instrument through which 
society expresses itself For born nurtured educated under the 
prevailing social institutions and conventions already the 
possessor of a rich heritage — the artist comes into the world with 
an accumulated wealth of culture tradition and ideal that cannot 
but affect his whole personality most intimately It is on these 
foundations that he builds himself and then gives forth all he has 
to say to the world around him What he says is in the sense given 
above new original and beneficial to mankind Collectively his 
work, is a reflex of his society s culture as imbibed and developed 
and expressed bv him Individually it is his own particular expen 
ence reflected m his creation 

Are Art $t» The last discussed proposition brings another to 
Bom or Made the forefront The question is often asked are artists 
born or made ? This m a sense is a futile discus 
sion yet very often indulged in and so we may take note of it 
Artists most certainly must be born artists Without a gift of 
the oarticular faculties already described no man can be an artist 
however favourable the environment But artists are made in the 
sense that environment taken in the broadest sense develops their 
inborn talent and gives it the best scope an uncongenial environ 
ment may kill it altogether In that sense an artist is made by 
society But even before society can exercise this influence the 
artist must be born with the necessary natural endowment If he is 
not no environment however sympathetic can give him that 
Social influence can awake only that which is latent in the artist 
but it cannot make of a man intended by nature to be a scholar an 
artist This discussion futile otherwise helps to show that society 
exercises a considerable influence on Art what is the amount of 
this influence and how it is exercised is the next point of inquiry 
in the next section on the Place of Art in Life 
The Place of Art To get a general idea of the place of Art in life 

u f 6 let us first examine the influence of social ideals 
and institutions on Art and then the reaction of Art on these 
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so as to be able to appreciate the Indian conditions better when we 
come to deal with them 

We shall first treat historically the influence of social ideals and 
institutions on Art, and then analyse the mode in which it is exer- 
cised 

The first question that confionls us is, did Art arise spontaneously 
as self-expression of an individual ? Or, did it arise out of some 
material necessity of the individual ? In other words did 
it serve a purpose ? There are some writers who believe 
that “man is so made that he icsponds automatically to that which 
he sees well done” 1 He finds pleasure m it These people support 
the theory that Art arose simply as the artist’s self-expression 
There are others, on the contrary, who believe that Art originated, 
because there was need for it, because it was intended to serve a 
useful purpose These seem to hold that man first traced the rein- 
deer on the rudimentary walls of his cave dwellings, not because he 
thought its form elegant, nor simply to while away his time, but 
because he believed that a representation of that animal on his tools 
or dwelling would secure for him his daily food, by attracting the 
animal towards him 2 * * It was much later that he found delight in 
the representation itself Hence, the origin of Art, accordmg to 
these, was due to the magic it was supposed to work 

Let us examine this Art — the earliest extant creation — for our- 
selves, and see if we can come to any definite conclusion Remote 
in history, as far back as the Paleolithic’ times, can be traced the 
first remains of Art, not merely in rudiments and crude forms, but, 
as we shall soon show, Art with real merit 

The lower Paleolithic age has left no work of Art, so we 
need refer only to the upper, or Reindeer Age This again is divided 
into two periods, commencing with Aungnacian Culture, terminat- 
ing with the Magdaleman, and between the two comes the Solu- 
tnan 


1 Necessity of Art Edit Clutton Brock, p 77 

2 Liquet Chapter on Purpose of Paleolithic Art The Aesthetic Iheorj is 

supported by the German* School The utilitarian theory is supported bi 
the French and asserts, “that the art of the reindeer age was not in the 
least disinterested It has a practical end, and to speak precisely, was a 
magical operation Primitive peoples of all religions and epochs have had 

the idea that the drawn representation of a being, as its evocation in a spell, 
gives the author of the design a power over the original ” 5 

The Stone Age is the oldest we know This is divided into the Paleolithic 
and the Neohthic, the former being the earlier and the latter, later in time 
The Art and Religion of Fossil Man by Liquet, p 96 
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Now we shall examine the Art of this age of which that of the 
Magdaleman period is the best and try and form our own conclu 
sion 

From the remains still surviving of that period it is evident that 
certain number of activities classed among the Fine Arts probably 
existed in those times Painting was known and dancing is rep re 
sented in painting 1 * Musical instruments* made from bones of the 
nature of a lute have been excavated Besides caves and rock 
shelters the peoples lived in wattle huts called Hectifo r ms 3 
Personal decoration was being highly developed Painting sculp 
ture and engraving seem to be all known sculpture having probahly 
developed the earliest predominates the Aurignacian epoch but 
in the remains all three appear simultaneously 4 

The subject matter of this Art was mostly animals though in the 
Aurignacian epoch figure sculpture especially of female nudes 
predominated Decorative Art was used munlv for ornamentation 
of body and tools The animals chiefly represented were the rein 
deer horse dog bear goat Besides these fishes ducks and other 
mammals were represenmd 5 Perhaps the masterpiece of animal 
Art is an admirable work of a neighing horse sculptured in reindeer 
horn from Mas d Ayel which reveals at once a consummate 
mastery of technique and an amazing rendering of expression and 
life * So well developed was this Art that Liquet is led to suppose 
that professional artists were known to that society 

Perhaps the best representations of this age are in the recently 
discovered Spanish caves 7 Here is an Art at once pictur 
esque human and entirely unexpected for those early times The 
style is simple yet effective full of life and reality — really beautiful 
little silhouettes that deal with the rustic contemporary life 

From this survey extremely sketchy though it he particularly 
with the aid of the illustrations it appears that the people who 
produced them had their taste and technique quite well developed 
Naturally the basic idea for their creations the artists of the ~ge 
must have found in the world around them But it is no violence to 
nature to assume that the very first attempts at reproducing what 
the artist saw in the world around him was not in response to an 
intentional purpose or belief to secure for himself a given end 
Besides Art to be used as a magical operation in itself assumes that 
some form of disinterested representations must have existed before 


I 1 ® - . 1b,d PP 5 7 -3 **4 

1 Ibid p 7 
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this use Foi, if a lcimleci was never drawn at all l»v tny one , how 
could the idea arise that repiesentation of it v ould v.f>rl a*, m igic ? It 
seems to us therefore, that, some disinU r< sir d rrjtu 'illation mu 4 
have existed before this pat titular use (maun) was applied to Art 
Hence, the view seems to be unavoidable that tin first artistic 
effoits of man wcie disinterested , but that the progre ,s and dr w - 
lopment of the original impulse must have owed a great dr al to 
utilitarian motives It was because Art was utilisi (1 to rve an rnd, 
that it w'as encouraged, its canons anrl tei hmrjtir dt vr loped, its 
scope extended, its place m daily life made nrotr se e tirr and r v altr cl , 
and, as society evolved and became more and rnorr r< fined, Art 
grew' apace, each reacting on the oihr r 

Perhaps the social purpose, sought from Art at first wa> th'' 
magical Later, its decorative value became more important, later 
still the ritualistic significance and last of all the spiritual Art was 
indeed, so closely associated with life that there art some writers 
who assert as an undoubted fact 

“that the result of civilisation on \rt is, th vt tin !ttt»r hi 1 k>h 
gradually drained out of the lift of the people, md h is < e ts>d to bt * 
vernacular, it was, however vt am at count for it 

The doctrine, therefore, of “Art for Art’s sake” apart from the 
original impulse, is a relatively new one, a modern grov th, v Inch is 
hardly borne out by the histor) of Art and of socir.t) tn general 
Karnes Smith savs that “an artist who works for art’s sake, 
works in a vicious circle To be inspired, a work must contain and 
seek to convey an idea — conviction is netessarv to inspiration,’’* and 
indeed it must be so , for without inspiration, which we have des- 
cribed as a vision of beauty, which puts the artist in touch with the 
world of spirit from which he learns new truths, there can he no 
Art Once the artist has learnt a new truth, his main purpose is to 
give it forth to others as clearly as possible His impressions thus 
receive a concrete form, and his put pose is fulfilled Without that he 
could have done nothing All life, all existence, — material and spiri- 
tual, — all experience has a purpose Why deny to Art, which is a 
human activity, and one of the means of man’s self-expression, a 
purpose^ The purpose need not necessarily be what is narrowly 
called the ‘utilitarian purpose’ In fact, Art should not have a 
merely commercial end, for then Art starts its own deca) The pur- 
pose may be concealed even from the artist himself who works 


1 Necessity of Art , p 68 

2 Greek Art and National Life, pp 147-48 
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unconscious of such a hidden motive spring But some purpose must 
be there for Art to grow and develop and influence society in its 
turn 

This really is the foundation stone of the relationship between Art 
and Society 

As we have noted Art is a form of self expression for the indivi 
dual But it has also been shown that Art is a medium in which the 
national genius of a people may also express itself The same may 
be said of a society A society expresses itself in its Art or rather 
the ideals of a society are expressed through its Art and its insti 
tutions collectively So long as a society is vigorous and directs that 
vigour to the pursuit of high ideals its Art (which is one form of its 
expression) will progress both in power of expression and in subli 
mity of ideas But once a society s ideals begin to decline or 
stagnate the effect on Art will be equally disastrous Society thus 
wields an important influence on Art directly as well as forms a 
necessary background for its development as shown by our historical 
treatment 


M d s n uh ei The modes n which this mutual influence is exer 
Society Infl c *sed are varied and not always direct Society does 
encesArt not tell its artists ye shall paint thus and thus only 
or ye shall write only these works and in this 
style In the world s history there have been institutions and socie 
ties hat have thus tried to regulate and condition the artistic im 
pulse and suppress individualism The effort of the Roman Catholic 
Church during the Renaissance to regulate some Art forms and 
themes is the best example to illustrate the point It was a 
futile effort to control and regulate the artist s urge for self expres 
sion and therefore bound to fail and resulted in a violent reaction 
towards the other extreme But these direct commands and positive 
influences need not detain us here for they have now here proved a 
success and endured at all 

The chief indirect influence is exerted by Society through the 
person of the artist himself For he is a social product born and 
nurtured in the ideas and ideals conventions and morality of the 
society he lives in Karnes Smith concludes his book on Greek Art 
and National life with the observation 

But the broad conclusion to which we may come after this survey 
of Greek Art is that the artist reflects the ideals of the time in which 
he lives 1 

This point we need not labour more for it has already been 
1 Greek Art and Na t tonal Life p 363 
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considered when dealing with the question whether the artist is a 
genuine creator or not 1 

The second great influence on the artist is the 
mZ',', “ artistia henta e e of his people and of his age which 
Amst an artist is born with and into, tor which he is 

beholden in the ultimate analysis, to his particular 
society The artistic heritage really means the sum total of the ideals 
of life and knowledge of Art and its technique, prevalent in that 
society, and the traditions and conventions based on them, for 
generation together Each generation of artists is formed by this, 
and each new artist adds his quota to the common heritage, in the 
measure he is capable of giving 

The only difference between the first and this second influence is 
that while the former affects each individual artist and shapes his 
outlook on life, the latter affects rather the collective artistry of the 
whole society through successive generation But the latter influence 
also is felt through the person of the individual artist 

Through the The next important mode in which a society 

Educational influences the artist is through the educational factor 

i<ac or By j-jjjg ls mean t the education of the artist, 

as well as that of the connoisseurs or patrons of Art So far as the 
artist’s own education is concerned, this is only another phase of the 
first influence discussed The latter is important, because without 
sympathy or appreciation from his fellow men, an artist cannot 
live, or give forth of his best He, as all other human beings, likes 
his work to be understood and appreciated, so as to cause others to 
feel the delight and joy that he has himself felt, whilst producing 
the work Now, how much active sympathy a society can show, and 
how much real Art it can appreciate and encourage, depends upon 
the appreciator’s own Art education Therefore the educational 
factor enters our discussion 


In modern times, where the education of a people is undertaken 
by the State, this question of aesthetic education assumes a different 
aspect to what it did in ancient communities, where education was 
largely left to private enterprise In those societies it was mainly 
the artist himself who cultivated the taste of the public This he did 
by flooding the public with a wealth of excellent artistic creations, 
thereby giving society material on which to build its taste In this 
way, the public becomes imbued with artistic appreciation, and is 
able to appreciate nothing but the best At times, when the idealism 


1 Cp Ante p 25 
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of a given society is very low the true artist even helps to raise it 
by getting his own superior work appreciated For the artist has 
this advantage over his fellows 


that if his character is so strong for good that he can in spite of 
a low level of idealism about him conceive and express a great ideal 
the worth of that work will be recognised even by those who cannot 
grasp its full significance the Aphrodite of Melos stands in evidence of 
this truth 1 


But even if the artist does not always succeed in elevating he can 
at least always help to cultivate public taste merely because of the 
physiological fact that an ounce of practical illustration is better than 
a pound of preaching An artist s role in the education of his con 
temporaries in modern times is neither so important nor so fully 
understood as it might be and so Art has come to day to be the 
prey of circumstances and conditions which sometimes degrade it 


A t tit Du * The artist s desire to please the public and win 
Symp thy their sympathy need not be questioned This is 
unavoidable for economic reasons For though 
the artist in him may not care for ignorant public opinion and be 
satisfied by giving of his best the man m him — for an artist is as 
humar as any of us — craves for sympathy and understandng With 
out these he starves and withers and may fade away altogether * 
Or worse still he may bend to circumstances and become a mere 
slave of his environment producing what the untutored mass around 
him demands and so make an end of all good Art The case of the 
XIX century factory architecture would alone suffice to prove this 
It is m the hands of society then to recognise its wealth or stab 
genius before it is able to reach its full flight For this reason it is 
necessary to study — as is the aim of this work — the organisation 
and working of a society in so far as it consciously aids or 1m 
pedes Art particularly through its system of education and still 
more through economic institutions and circumstances 


Eeonomte There is another and yet more potent way 

Fa tor in w hich Society indirectly but very materially 
influences Art The economic factor is undoubtedly very important 


1 Karnes Smith Greek Art anti National Life p 363 
* This was the fate of the genius Keats whose sensitive soul was not able 
to bear the sharp darts of the unkind critics of his days and hence his earlv 
flight from the earthly existence 
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m the development of Art For Art necessarily implies ease and 
leisure to the artist , freedom from the spectre of hunger and want 
Leisure, in its turn, implies a sound economic system, by which an 
artist’s necessities are assured, without consuming all his energy in 
the struggle for existence At the same time, if true Art is to 
flourish, the artist must not be reduced to the level of a wage-slave , 
nor must he be governed entirely by commercial motives The 
artist, like all other men in a community, has to make his living 
through his work The ideal society must, therefore, be so organis- 
ed, as to give the artist his living, and yet not degrade him from the 
dignity of a creator to the level of a machine For he renders a 
service to the society — a service without which a society cannot 
claim to be civilised 

“For what is grievous domptmg, grim about our lives is that we are 
shut up within ourselves, with an itch to get outside ourselves " “Art 
is a momentary relaxation from this itching ” “The active amuse- 
ments and relaxations of life, can only rest certain of our faculties, 
by indulging others, the whole self is never rested save through that 
‘unconsciousness of self’ which comes through rapt contemplation of 
Nature or of Art “ l 2 

The service the artist renders must be fully recognised and ade- 
quately rewarded, like all other services rendered to society 

“The artist contributes a necessary element m life, the value of 
beauty Without it, the very being of man would be fractured, would 
rock and overturn The value of beaut} is supplied by God’ in all his 
works it is the stamp of the divine hand ”* 

And it is through the artist, that others are able to see “God in 
everything” If the artist, renders so important a service, the best 
way society could reward him would be to make the artist’s position 
secure, and assure him enough leisure to develop his genius to the 
maximum extent If artists are given an assured position and living, 
they exalt their society by ennobling its ideals, and revitalising its 
basic currents of thought and action This is the ideal relationship 
between the artist and his society 

Various modes Now let us see how various societies have tackled 
of appreciation this problem, and with what result, beginning with 
our times How is the artist paid to-day for the services he renders 
society, or how does society value his efforts' 1 Society’s admiration 


1 Inn of Tranquillity, Galsworthy (Essay on Art) 

2 Necessity of Art, p 83 
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or appreciation is expressed in the money it offers him usually 
through individual patronage of his Art The more popular the 
artist the more money his pictures or creations fetch ‘His very life 
depends upon whether the works he produces will sell or not 
Society to-day is not so organised as collectively and automatically 
to encourage artists the latter have to degrade themselves to be 
salesmen, and find individual purchasers for their creations They 
have no definite nor assured place assigned to them in modern com 
mercialism and hence the proverbial precariousness of artist life 
Indeed the problem of modern Art unlike the ancient is that 
three quarters of the society m which it is produced hardly under 
stands it, and is utterly unaffected by it Hence Art is left hanging 
in the air and artists have no recognised place in modern society 
Genius is therefore often destroyed in the mere struggle for bare 
existence Under such circumstances artists are faced with a great 
temptation namel) that of prostituting their Art to please the 
public however ignorant it be so as to procure means of livelihood 
What is the aesthetic equipment claim or right of the society 
which thus leaves to the tender mercies of a commercial competition 
to guide the artist s creations and inspiration ? The one aim and 
object of this society is to make money It is absorbed m that It 
has no time to develop a taste of its own and it is guided in all its 
likes and dislikes not so much bv well informed and intelligent 
criticism as by the hectic nature of advertisement And it is on the 
caprice of this society that the artist and therefore the Art rests * 
Let us now glance backw ards through the ages at different civili 
sations where Art was highly cultivated flourished and artists 
honoured to see if we can learn something from that study 

In all ancient nations even Greece at all times of profound spiritual 
activity art existed as an activity with a purpose an energy of the 
i&axiGKviV&G, kwwL Thvt nras. w. wa s/enat WjMvcua 

but on the other hand a work of art uas never thrown off into the void 
like a wandering stellar fragment it existed always in relation to some 
other activity whether tHat of enrichment of public life in general or 
that of association with architecture or by virtue of the expression of 
some known ideal or inspiration * 

In ancient societies Art was a national concern A definite 


1 Upton Sinclair Mammon Art 

* Arnold Bennet in his two works dealing with artistic life the Great 
Adventure a drama and Buried Alive a novel very soundly criticises and 
brings to light the exact nature of interest modern English society has in Art 
8 Casson XXth Century Sculpture p 7 

5 
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place and lmpoi tance was assigned to it , and it had a 
social purpose, namely, to adorn the city and beautify it, 
or to decorate the temple where thousands came to worship 
How did these thousands express their appreciation ? By 
delighting in the works, by enjoying the pleasure they gave, and 
the relief they offered from the daily routine of life Society' saw to 
it that the artist had not to bother about his daily needs, for they 
were easily assured to him The artist's business was solely to 
create, to give forth of his best , and, by doing so to cultivate the 
taste of the public to appreciate him, and, through him, only the 
best Art Admiration w r as expressed by conferring on the artist 
tasks of special importance, e g Phidias was asked to adorn the 
Parthenon, or by offering to the artist, ns the Greeks did, the Crown 
of Olives, in itself w'orth nothing, but a syurbol of the nation’s 
admiration for him 

During the Renaissance of Art in Europe, the ‘patrons’ of Art 
came into existence Artists here flourished under the patronage of 
Prelates or great lords, their business being to adorn churches, or 
decorate the mansions of their patrons This, though assuring the 
artist his living at times degraded him insensibly into a flatterer of 
the patron w r ho maintained him 1 

In ancient Persia we find a similar system Here also great 
noblemen had in their household artists whom they' patronised and 
supported But at the same time the study of Art formed a part of 
the syllabus of almost all the courtiers who patronised it, so that the 
patronage was an intelligent one, and helped to encourage and foster 
the right kind of Art 

When w r e come to Ancient India, we find the artist’s independ- 
ence firmly secured As we shall show in detail later, his position 
was secured through a peculiar gradation of society', which was so 
constituted and conducted, that each man’s duty was to follow' his 
own particular vocation as given to him by birth, to the best of his 
ability His wants were assured for hum by the same process and 
regulation automatically, simply if he pursued his natural and here- 
ditary calling This arrangement particularly facilitated the growth 
of real Art, for the institution was so designed as to give the greatest 
amount of freedom within his particular sphere to each individual, 
and yet assure the highest transmission of hereditary skill, and 
afford the fullest opportunity 


1 Cp Upton Sinclair’s Mammon Art 
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Art therefore it may truly be concluded is affected greatly by the 
influence and organisation of society In its turn Art exerts no less 
important an influence on society How let us enquire 

Art is essentially individualistic m creation as we 
o nSoetty 09 have already tried to show Its purpose — if it has 
Soexai Cntxe another conscious purpose besides giving satis 

faction to the artist s urge for expression — is to 
give delight to the observer to stimulate in him higher emotion to 
give him a glimpse of the unseen and the Infinite In this way 
incidentally Art takes upon itself the function of a social teacher as 
also of a social critic This is done unconsciously without probably 
the artist himself being in the least aware of it It comes into his 
work because the artist is a product of his society and time feeling 
its lack and seeking to remedy it In the background of his poems 
or pictures the foibles and shortcomings just as much as the long 
mgs and strivings of his society are so well delineated that it does 
more good than direct criticism 1 

i tih a lore f A love of perfection of harmony is another 
r e f t t lesson taught by true Art to mankind For Art seeks 
to express ideals and what are ideals but the ex 
pression of man s desire to expand himself and perfect himself ? 
This love of perfection and harmony creates the divine fire of 
discontent and people who have received this message from Art 
seek to reconstruct their societies so as to find that message and 
replace concord for discord in their social environment 

A Lo eof Art again harbours and nurtures a spirit of free 
F ttdom dom p or A rt to flourish an atmosphere of freedom 
is essential Where that is not found Art teaches the members of a 
society to seek it to fight for it if necessary and win it This is not 
done directly but indirectly through preaching and teaching a love 
of freedom as did Rousseau before the French Revolution when he 
wrote — Man is born free and finds himself everywhere in chains 
a sentence that later became the creed of "the revolutionaries 

c<mct w These then are the various ways and means 

by which Art and Society react on each other making the influence 
of one or the other or of both felt in particular phases of the deve 
lopment of a civilisation Art is the creation we have found of 
social conditions operating on the artist and at the same time per 

1 Drama is a form of Art that does this most easily 
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forms the work unconsciously of refining society, and hence daily life 
through its contact with and emphasis on the beautiful It has a 
subconscious function of a social reformer for the same reasons 
The purpose of this work is to discuss, in the light of the above 
reasoning, the place occupied by Art m Ancient India, ami describe, 
as accurately as we are able, the relationship existing betv een the 
two, and their mutual influence on one another. 
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CHAPTER III 

MAIN HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Quand on veut comprendre nn art »1 fant regarder 
I Amo du t ublique auqucl li 8 adresuit Tamo 

As the main basis of this work let us now consider the innate 
abilities and tendencies forming the cultural heritage of the main 
races of India as far as artistic expression is concerned In order to 
do this we Mill have to see who these races were and where they 
had come from that is glance at the historical background It will be 
on this historical background that the three main chapters of this 
section will connect themselves These native inherent cultural 
capacities of the Indian people have no doubt been worked upon 
bv motive forces (to be studied in the next chapter) that set these 
inherent capacities into action and developed these tendencies until 
concrete expression of the soul of a whole people was the result 
The institutions social political and economic that consciously or 
unconsciously aided this growth of Art, will be considered in the 
next following chapter so as to complete our survey of the essen 
tials that went towards fashioning the foundation of the creative 
genius of the Indian peoples 

We shall commence with a survey of the historical background 
because in order to understand an Art it is necessary to examine 
the soul of the public to whom it addresses itself 

The early history of India is shrouded in impene 
if fie 3 oda o trable mist The earliest reliable record of any kind 

W m atanto* 11 a ^ out Indian people is that in the Vedas These 

i <t n <7iwi are not really historical records but flights of poetic 

iiau imagination from which may be had many a 

vision as to the people who composed those hymns 
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More substantial though less systematic, and much, much 
earlier than the Vedas , are the remains excavated at Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa In fact too early to be of substantial use to us The 
earliest of these are dated 4000 13 C and the latest 2500 13 C 
But one point at least is cleared, that, long before the Vedic era 
India was a country with a very advanced civilisation 1 1 may indeed 
rank to-day with Egypt and Mesopotamia among the pioneers of 
civilisation 

Sir John Marshall gives the Indus Valley civilisation an independ- 
ent existence, and does not make it a colony of the neighbouring 
Sumerian civilisation as is suggested 1 by some scholars 1 his hypo- 
thesis, for we can hardly call it else yet, is capable of completing the 
chain of the history of Indian civilisation by supplying many missing 
links For instance, the origin of the Dravidians, the character of 
their civilisation as gleaned from the bedes is yet only suggestive, 
but when corraborated by the finds at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, 
they acquire a certainty, and doubt seems to vanish from our minds 
The Vedas tell us the Dravidians lived in fortresses, but the Cam- 
bridge History derides this as wrong translation The massive 
brick constructions of the Indus Valley lend every support to the 
fortress theory, so that the author of the Cambridge History it 
may be suggested, should reconsider his opinion 'I lie origins of 
every art in India is lost When research meets each individual 
medium, lo 1 it is there fully evolved, throwing no light on its deve- 
lopments at all Here again the Indus Valley may be resorted to 
There we see the beginnings of many of the arts in India They arc 
not crude beginnings, but promising ones, that appear to have a 
good future To these beginnings, therefore, may be traced the 
wonderful development of Indian ait whose maturity is met with in 
the historical ages 

Mohenjodaro is a fertile field for investigation, but none of the 
conjectures made above can be definitely proved Hence productive 
as this may be, we cannot use it, as this chapter is for this work the 
basis on which the whole is to be knit , and the basis must essentially 
be sound and made up of facts The Indus Valley civilisation is still 
on a shaky foundation, though full of promise We must therefore 
part with it, and rely on the Vedas , as affording material 

1 To the whole of this early civilisation he gives the denomination chalco- 
lithic, comprising those civilisations on the banks of the Nile, Euphrates, and 
Indus, all independent in themselves, yet possessing considerable similarit} 
with one another, and therefore capable of being classed as different expres- 
sions of the same process within a definite period 
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admitting greater verification than the former From them it is pos 
sible to piece together an account of their social system and cultural 
or artistic achievements 

The Vedas are largely accounts of the invading 
Aryan tribes who entered India about i soo B C 
In them are visible glimpses of an older civilisation 
already existing in the land which the Aryans ulti 
mately conquered The foes that the Aryans met 
in what later on came to be called Aryavarta were 
according to their own descriptions in the Vedas and 
the Epics a fairly advanced people who lived in towns had mighty 
fortresses to defend themselves and a well Unit social fabric that 
was the envy of the conquering Aryan The Vedas speak of these 
enemies as Dasyus who are identified bv some later historians with 
the ancient Dravidians 

The Dravid civilisation is believed by many scholars to 
day to bear a marked resemblance to the Indus and Sume 
nan Valley Civilisations existing round the shores of the 
Mediterranean The Indian people therefore as w e meet them first 
in recorded history appear to be made up of these two main stocks 
The Aryan who about i 500 B C were the conquerors and the 
Dravidians w ith an ancient civilisation who seem to have been in 
the country long before the Aryan What and how these races 
contributed to the growth and development of Indian culture will 
form our next inquiry 

Through the Rtg Veda the oldest of the four Vedas 
a record of the Aryan tribes their cultural ideals and social 
system mav be gleaned In them we see pictured a virile 
people living in a well organised society with ideals and persuits of 
a progressive character above the mere physical wants of life 
Hence both the opposing forces that collided against each othei 
during the Vedic era in Aryavarta and waged the first recorded 
battles of the numbers that were to follow were representatives of 
no mean civilisations Both were advanced in their own way in 
thought and organisation had certain peculiarities of their own 
and were therefore capable of influencing and benefiting each other 

p oee 1 f As the Aryans advanced farther and farther into 
c Uur 1 India they took as well as gave of their social 

Co tact organisation religious ideals and cultural attain 
ments This was a slow and unconscious process very difficult to 
trace but evident in the result For the culture of India as we have 


1 qiat Co ta n 
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it to-day is a composite entity, made up of the contribution of both 
these advanced races — the Aryans and the Dravids, wielded toge- 
ther by means of the Aryan language ‘Sanskrit’, and the Aryan 
social organisation which later developed into the Caste System 


The Dasyus or 
the Dravidians 


Who were these Dravidians whom the Aryans 
encountered at the time of their invasion ? 1 he 
Dasyus of the Rig Veda and the epics are identified 
as the Dravidians by almost all scholais who have studied the 
subject 1 Very little historical data regarding them is available, from 
their own or independent sources All that we know of them is 
through the Aryan sources, which, being the works of their enemies, 
are unavoidably tainted , though, as corroborative evidence, they 
may serve their turn As regards monumentar) evidence, except a 
few cists and mounds in South India, and the relationship that 
might be traced with the finds at Mohenjodaro, nothing else re- 
mains From Tamil literature of later days but referring to earlier 
times, and from the Aryans, we are able, however, to piece toge- 
ther some rough outlines and general characteristics of the Dravids 
and the peculiarities of what might have been their civilisation 

Vedic itejertnc- As al rea dy menlibned, the Dravids seem to have 
es to Dun ids lived in walled towns, having stone or brick 
houses, 2 with advanced sanitary arrangement, similar 
perhaps to those at Mohenjodaro 1 heir main occupation centred 
round trading and colonising ventures, as the evidence in the 
Vedas suggest These also testify to their skill in arts and 
crafts Their wares they exchanged foi the produce of foreign 
lands If this be true, the theory put forward by some writers' 5 that 
the Aryans were the real makers of Indian Civilisation, while the 
Dasyus were no more than ignorant savages whom the Arvans 
civilised, is erroneous and misleading Besides, it is out of date now, 
and no serious scholar gives any weight to it 


1 Cambridge History of India Vol I, pp 54-72-85 History of Civilisa- 
tion in Ancient India — by R C Dutt, p 76 

Aryans of India ■ Dutt M K , p 76 

Dravid India by S Iyengar, pp 22, 23 

Indian and Indonesian Art — Sect on Aryans and Dravids b\ Coomara- 
swamy 

2 Cambridge History, Vol I, p 42 

Coomaraswamy Indian and Indonesian Art — section on Aryan and 
Dravids 

Sir John Marshall Mohenjodaro and the Indus Valiev Civilisation, 
Introduction 

s R C Dutt History of Civilisation in Ancient India 
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Modern historical opinion as gathered from those who have de 
voted themselves to this study e g T R Sesha Iyengar M K 
Dutt G Slater Dr Coomaraswamy gives the Dravidians and 
their contribution its just recognition and place in the development 
of Indian culture and the rums at Mohenjodaro and Harappa testi 
fy that it can scarcely be otherwise 

Most scholars are nowadays agreed that the 
h ho were the Dravids are not aborigines in India but emigrants 
^flow'd rf the* Aryans 1 According to this hypothesis the 

come t Arya Dravids came into India by land or sea from some 
arta Northern country probably about the 3rd or 
4th millennium B C and finally settled in this 
country cultivated its land developed its arts and carried their 
civilisation to its highest pitch in the south of India Which parti 
cular race or people of the ancient world thus made their way into 
India and finally became the Dravids is a matter of controversy 
There are various opinions mutually so divergent and so contra 
dictory that almost every ancient race has sometime or other by 
one scholar or another been hailed as the parent of the Dravid 
Hunter tells us they are a branch of the Mediterranean race the 
term to be used in its widest sense * T R Sesha Iyengar in 
Drcividian Indta gives about half a dozen theories as to their 
origin all incorrect (Chapter II) which trace the Dravidians back 
to the Egyptian South African and Elamite origins but ultimately 
concludes by giving them a Mediterranean origin He first compares 
the Dravidian civilisation with that of the Indus Valley which he 
finds similar to the Chalcohth and so concludes that the civilisation 
of the Dravid is akin to and part of the Mediterranean civilisation 
When a branch of those people came to India thev brought their 
native civilisation with them into their new home as the European 
peoples have done in America in our days 

We have endeavoured to show he sums up according to many 
erudite scholars cited above and the recent discoveries in the Punjab 
and Sindh that theJDravidian civilisation of India bears resemblance 
to the culture developed in the Mediterranean area This leads to the 


‘Some scholars trace them to be aborigines a hypothesis which has not 
jet been disproved The former theory somehow has gamed complete con 
fidence and has been accepted bj most scholars on the subject cp Cambridge 
History Vol I p 46 

Hunter Drazidtan India Chpt I 

fi 
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inference that the original home of the ancient Dravidians must have 
been on the Mediterranean coast” 1 

The Dravids are thus traced originally to lands fringing the Medi- 
terranean From thence, it appears, they voyaged to India by the 
sea, or perhaps travelled by the Bolan pass, not less than a 1000 
years before the Aryans first came into this country 2 1 his explains 
the existence even to-day of the Brahui language — apparently of the 
Dravidian stock — in Baluchistan That region must have lain on the 
route taken by the new comers if we assume that they entered India 
from the North-West Some of their tribes may have remained 
there, whilst others may have sailed down the Indus, crossed over 
to the South-Western coast of India, and formed at first settlements, 
and eventually built up an empire there That empire and the civili- 
sation flourishing therein we know as the Dravidian Conversely, 
even if they originally came to India by way of the western seas, 
landing first on our south-western shores, they must have penetrated 
in search of trade and colonies northwards and southwards, and so 
formed an empire, by trade and colonisation, by peaceful penetra- 
tion extending from the Punjab perhaps to Kanva Kumari, from the 
Bolan Pass to the mouth of the Godaveri 

This empire was a great maritime empire, depend- 
Description of in g probably on sea-borne commerce mainly, as 
some Essential a pp ears f rom the ],t e rary evidence available We 

Dravid Civihs have evidence of regular commercial intercourse car- 
amon ried on by sea, between South India and Western 

Asia, even before the 8th Century B C 5 The 
Dravidians traded with the ancient Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the 
Jews of Solomon’s days, the Assyrians, Greeks and Romans, also 
with China, Sumatra, Java, and the Malaya peninsula 4 What did 
they trade in ? If we could know, perhaps it would help us to under- 
stand something about the extent and nature of' their civilisation 
There are conjectures about their trade before the 8th Century 
B C and evidence for trade after 8th Century B C Indian teak 
is found in the rums of Ur, and it must have reached therp from 
India about the 4th Millennium B C 5 In Egyptian tombs, dating 
before 1462 B C were found mummies wrapped in Indian Muslin, 
which were also supposed to have been dyed by Indian Indigo by 

1 S Iyengar Dravid India , p 52 Cambridge History of India, Vol I, 
P 43 

2 G Slater Dravidian India, p 27 

3 & 4 S Iyengar Dravid India, pp 131-137 

5 Ibid , p 132 
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some writers 1 2 * * Indigo we know was obtained only in the Ganges 
valley Hence if this evidence is good two more facts may be esta 
blished thereby first the extent of the Dravid Empire or at least 
the extent of their commercial hinterland for to trade in indigo 
they must have m their possession or under their sphere of influ 
ence the valley of the Ganges about the 3rd Millennium B C 
Secondly the art of weaving* must also have been known to them 
about the same period Solomon is said to have got sandalwood 
apes rice and peacocks from India The old Hebrew word for 
peacock 7 uki may have been derived from the Tamil Togei* 
as also that for nee As regards the trade with Assyria gold tin 
silk pearls spices were all exported * Perrot and Chipiez also bear 
testimony to the export of gold from India to Nineveh 

After the 8th Century B C we have an important quotation 
from Kautilya s Arthashastra but unfortunately the writer does not 
give the reference S Iyengar says 

Kautilya was of opinion that commerce with the South was of 
greater importance than that with the North because the more precious 
commodities came from the South while the Northern regions supplied 
only blankets skins and horses Gold diamonds pearls and conch 
shell are specified as products of the South 5 * 

The Dravidian name for oda ship is partly Dravid and not 
borrowed from Sanskrit the writer asserts while the Sanskrit word 
for pearl seems to have been borrowed from the Dravid Mutta * 
its name in the land where it was found The Greek names for rice 
and pepper namely oryza pepen were also from the Tamil words 
ansi and ptpali 

The exports of South India to Western Roman Empire was so great 
that Pliny is indignant that two million sterling of Roman money 
were annually swallowed by India 7 

Our purpose here is not to reconstruct Dravidian civ ilisation as 
that would be a difficult task if not impossible We want only to 
note its general character and outstanding peculiarities Most of the 
important nations of the ancient world grew into strength and matu 
nty as powerful civilisations by means of commerce and trade With 

1 Ibid p 132 

2 Marshall Mohenjodaro and the Indus Valley Civilisation Introduction 

8 Dravidian India by S Iyengar pp 13 1 137 

* Ibid —134 

5 Ibid — 136-137 Chanakya 4 rihashastra Book VII Sec 355 (S 
Shastry) 

8 Ibid — 137 

7 Ibid —143 
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trade comes prosperity, and with prosperity, very often remarkable 
outbursts of the intellectual, spiritual and cultural activity of a 
people That probably was the case with the Dravidians too , 1 and 
the result may have been a very advanced civilisation, as the extent 
and the nature of their commerce shows, and as the bitter envy of 
their Aryan enemies but amply proves 

Of this once flourishing civilisation, at the advent of the Aryans, 
we do not know much But we may take it to be by now an esta- 
blished fact, that the Dravidians must have contributed towards the 
growth and development of the composite Indian culture, from their 
vast resources Let us now see if we can pick out, with the help of 
scholars, and from what has already been said, what may appear to 
be distinctly Dravid traits in the later and common culture of 
India in the historic age That will give us some idea at least of the 
Dravidian elements in Indian Culture, and from that, of the nature 
of that civilisation and this will consequently indicate the extent of 
the Dravid contribution to Indian Culture 


„ , m / We will discuss these possible elements of Dravid 

m Indian Gui- origin in Indian Culture, under various important 

i ur6 heads, such as religion, social institutions, and so 

on Dr Coomaraswamy sums up -the whole 
influence of Dravidian on the Indian and Aryan Culture, in the 
religious and social political spheres, thus — 


“If indeed, we recognise in the Dravidians a southern race, and in 
the Aryan a Northern, it may well be argued, that the victory of the 
kinglj over the tribal organisation, the gradual reception into ortho- 
dox religion of the phallus cult, and the mother goddess, and the 
shift from abstract symbolism to atmospheric iconography in the period 
of theistic and bhakti developments, mark a final victory of the con- 
quered ovei the conquerors ” 2 


In this province of Religion, the Dravidians’ contribution is that 
which is stated above, plus a few other minor deities, such as the 
Nagas, the Yakshas, and other nature spirits that help to make the 
Hindu Pantheon so alive, so cosmic, and so sympathetic While the 
Aryans of the North, worshipped Nature Spirits, of the wind, storm 
and rain , of light, heat, sun, fire , of health the Ash wins, of 
Gann, Ushas (dawn) and the lord and master of all these — Indra , 
the Dravidians introduced more earthly elements, that came into 
direct contact with man, and influenced his life immediately Again, 
the worship of the Mother Goddess, which is essentially a Mediter- 


1 Ibid — 150 

2 Coomaraswamy Indian and Indonesian Art, p 8 
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ranean trait may have brought in its train natural reverence for 
woman and the appreciation thereby of the softer side of life that 
woman presents The Aryan in contrast was more virile more hard 
and less delicate or imaginative When we add that the Dravid 
society seems also to have been a matriarchal one — that is where in 
hentance and succession were through the female — then the influ 
ence of woman on their social life ideals and activity may be better 
understood Softness refinement an intuitive appreciation of the 
emotional and the beautiful characteristics pre eminently of 
woman must have found utmost prominence in the worshippers of 
the Great Mother This is in marked contrast to the Aryan worship 
of strength and power Reverence for woman and especially for 
the mother has become an integral and essential part of the com 
mon culture developed ip India He who makes a woman unhappy 
that family soon perishes says Manu 1 Where women are honour 
ed the Gods are pleased So far as honour is concerned the 
Achat ya is ten times more venerable than the Upadhya the father 
a hundred times more than the teacher but a mother a thousand 
times more than the father s 

Shiva of the Rig Veda is very different from the Shiva of the 
Shaivite revival that came from the Hinduised South in relatively 
recent time Perhaps Shiva as Nataraja and as embodied in the 
Brahmantc Tnmurti was a Dravidian conception too 1 * * Certainly the 
emphasis on Shakti or the female principle in the Deity the worship 
of Kali Uma or the consort of Shiva and by analogy of the con 
sorts of the other gods of the Trinity may well be ascribed entirely 
to the Dravidian source in its origin 4 

Theharly Aryans again we definitely know were not image 
worshippers The hymns of the Rig Veda declare that the vulgar 
look for their gods in images Vet we find image worship becoming 
a part not only of Brahmanism but also of later Buddhism and 
Jainism which are essentially atheistic creeds Hence as Coo 
maraswamy say s the popular Dravidian element must have played 
a major part in all that concerns the development and office of 
image worship that is puja as distinct from yagna 

Farly maritime trade and all that had to do with shipping and 
the art T)f navigation fishing the use of chanek and bangles and 

1 Manu III pp 55 3 7 from Htst of Civ in A India — R C Dutt 

* Manu II from Hist of Ct m A India — R C Dutt p 143 

4 It is noteworthy that the names of the principal Divine couples are 
pronounced so that the female takes precedence namely Uma Mahesha 

Radha Krishna Sita Rama 
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conch are all, likewise, Dravidian elements in the daily life and the 
culture and civilisation that developed later 1 Trade, we have seen, 
was amply developed by the Dravid, and was in all probability the 
main cause of the Aryan hostility towards them For trade gave 
them dominance, which the Aryan had no means of counterbalanc- 
ing Shipping must have been indispensable to a trading people liv- 
ing mainly on the seaboard In the 6th Century B C , a Pandya 
princess married Vijaya prince, the founder of the Dynasty in Cey- 
lon The load of the ship m which the bride and her trousseau — if we 
may call it so — were taken over to Ceylon, are thus described 
Imagine the size of the boat that must have carried this huge cargo 1 
It consisted of, 

“elephants, horses, and waggons, worthy of a king, 18 officers of 
the state, craftsmen, and thousand families of the 18 guilds, 75 menial 
servants, slaves, and the princess, and 700 virgins who accompanied 
her ” 

Allowing for a possible exaggeration, the ships must have been 
large enough and sufficiently well constructed, even to hold a 
quarter of that cargo Besides, considering the sailing that the 
Dravidians must have done, venturing into the stormy seas of 
China, the mariner’s compass (or equivalent astronomical know- 
ledge), as well as other instruments essentially connected with the 
science of navigation, must have very likely been known to them 
Hence any references to these, or any motifs derived from them in 
the later art, must be regarded as being of Dravid origin 

To the Dravidians, again, are probably due those forms of archi- 
tecture, which seem to be based on bamboo construction The 
architectuie of the Toda hut has been cited as a proto-tvpe, or at 
any rate a near analogue, of the early barrel-vaulted chaitya halls, 
and the horse-shoe window Curved roofs, though common in India, 
are rare in the world during the early ages 3 

At the time of then arrival into Aryavarta, the Aryans had little 
or nothing of organised town life 4 They were nomadic wanderers, 
perhaps just entering the agricultural stage of civilisation, and so 
seeking a home The Dravidians at the time, were associated with 
well-developed industries, and leading a settled and well organised 
life of a great commercial civilisation Their sway embraced many 
strong kingdoms Hence, it is believed by some writers, that all 

1 Coomaraswutm Indian and Indonesian Art, pp 5-6 
8 Ijengar Dravidian India, p 138 
' Coomarasv am\ Indian and Indonesian Art, pp 5-6 
4 Cambridge History of India, Vol I, p 99 
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that has to do with matters relating to land tenure village commu 
mty government and taxation 1 * * were probably also adopted by 
the Aryan from the Dravidians whose mode of life they seemed 
to have really envied and therefore assimilated in course of time 
Mrs Spier in her booh Ltfe in Ancient India quotes a pas 
sage from the Rig Veda showing that the Dasyus had one God of 
whom the Aryans w ere particularly terrified 

Let not the most powerful and indestructible Nirriti* destroy us 
Let her perish with our evil desires keep far from us Nirriti with 
unfriendly looks and liberate us from whatever sin we may have 
committed 8 (Rig Veda Vol I pages 6 107) 

This quotation suggests some useful deductions Nirritti if a 
Tamil word suggests an idea similar to the Sanskrit words for 
Dance which may have been derived from the Tamil also So 
perhaps the very art of the dance though suggested in the Vedas 
may have been a Dravid contribution Nataraja the Prince of 
Dancers as applied to the God Shiva a peculiar favourite with 
South India is essentially from the South and perhaps has the 
same origin We have given some evidence later on 4 to show that 
synthesis of the rhythm of dance m concrete form was best svmbo 
Used in the South 

Mr Das in his book on the Educational System of the Ancient 
Hindoos says the Dravidian was no theologian but expert in 
imagination and construction Unfortunately he gives no authori 
ties to support this intriguing conjecture or else he would have 
supported still further our remarks above 

These in brief then may be regarded as the Dravidian features 
in Indian culture They embody the Dravidian contribution and 
indicate the extent of their culture Of course this is not a complete 
or exhaustive survey but enough for our purpose especially when 
looking to the scantiness of the material available to draw from 
The A ya t We will now turn our attention to the next and 

Fmxgrani to most important people in Aryavarta the conquering 
thu land Aryans That they were originally emigrants into 

India we have already observed They arrived according to the 
accepted date about 1500 B C The final blend of the Indian 
culture is predominantly of Aryan impress and hence the necessity 

1 S Iyengar Dravtdian India p 120 

8 Has this Nirnti any affinity with the Egyptian Godde s of a similar 
name’ 

* Mrs Speir Ltfe in Anctent India p 56 

4 Cp Post page 187 

7 
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conch are all, likewise, Draviclian elements in the daily life and the 
culture and civilisation that developed latei 1 Tiade, we have seen, 
was amply developed by the Dravid, and was in all probability the 
main cause of the Aryan hostility towards them For trade gave 
them dominance, which the Aryan had no means of counterbalanc- 
ing Shipping must have been indispensable to a trading people liv- 
ing mainly on the seaboard In the 6th Century B C , a Pandya 
princess mairied Vijaya prince, the founder of the Dynasty in Cey- 
lon The load of the ship in which the bride and her trousseau — if we 
may call it so — weie taken over to Ceylon, are thus described 
Imagine the size of the boat that must have carried this huge cargo 1 
It consisted of, 

"elephants, horses, and waggons, worth) of a king, x8 officers of 
the state, craftsmen, and thousand families of the 18 guilds, 75 menial 
servants, slaves, and the princess, and 700 virgins who accompanied 
her ” 

Allowing for a possible exaggeration, the ships must have been 
'arge enough and sufficiently well constructed, even to hold a 
quarter of that cargo Besides, considering the sailing that the 
Dravidians must have done, venturing into the stormy seas of 
China, the manner’s compass (or equivalent astronomical know- 
ledge), as well as other instruments essentially connected with the 
science of navigation, must have very likely been known to them 
Hence any references to these, or any motifs derived from them in 
the later art, must be regarded as being of Dravid origin 

To the Dravidians, again, are probably due those forms of archi- 
tecture, which seem to be based on bamboo construction The 
architectuie of the Toda hut has been cited as a prolo-tvpe, or at 
any rate a near analogue, of the early barrel-vaulted chaitya halls, 
and the horse-shoe window Curved roofs, though common in India, 
are rare in the world during the early ages 3 

At the time of their arrival into Aryavarta, the Aryans had little 
or nothing of organised town life 4 They weie nomadic wanderers, 
perhaps just entering the agucultural stage of civilisation, and so 
seeking a home The Dravidians at the time, were associated with 
well-developed industries, and leading a settled and well organised 
life of a great commercial civilisation Their sway embraced many 
strong kingdoms Hence, it is believed by some writers, that all 

1 Coomaraswam) Indian and Indonesian Art, pp 5-6 
* S Iyengar Dravidian India, p 138 
Coomaraswamy Indian and Indonesian Art, pp 5-6 
4 Cambridge History of India, Vol I, p 99 
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that has to do with matters relating to land tenure village commu 
mty government and taxation 1 * 3 were probably also adopted by 
the Aryan from the Dravidians whose mode of life they seemed 
to have really envied and therefore assimilated in course of time 

Mrs Spier in her booh Life in Ancient India quotes a pas 
sage from the Rig Veda showing that the Dasyus had one God of 
whom the Aryans were particularly terrified 

Let not the most powerful and indestructible Nirriti* destroy us 
Let her perish with our evil desires keep far from us Nirriti with 
unfriendly looks and liberate us from whatever sin we may have 
committed * (Rig Veda Vol I pages 6 107) 

This quotation suggests some useful deductions Nirritti if a 
Tamil word suggests an idea similar to the Sanskrit words for 
Dance which may have been derived from the Tamil also So 
perhaps the very art of the dance though suggested in the Vedas 
mav have been a Dravid contribution Nataraja the Prince of 
Dancers as applied to the God Shiva a peculiar favourite with 
South India is essentially from the South and perhaps has the 
same origin We have given some evidence later on 4 to show that 
synthesis of the rhythm of dance m concrete form was best svmbo 
Used in the South 

Mr Das in his book on the Educational System of the Ancient 
Hindoos says the Dravidian was no theologian but expert in 
imagination and construction Unfortunately he gives no authon 
ties to support this intriguing conjecture or else he would have 
supported still further our remarks above 

These in brief then may be regarded as the Dravidian features 
in Indian culture They embody the Dravidian contribution and 
indicate the extent of their culture Of course this is not a complete 
or exhaustive survey but enough for our purpose especially w hen 
looking to the scantiness of the material available to draw from 
Th Arynm We will now turn our attention to the next and 
Fm grant to most important people in Aryavarta the conquering 

thts land Aryans That they were originally emigrants into 

India we have already observed They arrived according to the 
accepted date about 1500 B C The final blend of the Indian 
culture is predominantly of Aryan impress and hence the necessity 

1 S Iyengar Dravidian India p t2o 

* Has this Nirriti any affinity with the Egyptian Goddess of a similar 
name? 

3 Mrs Speir Life in Ancient India p 56 

4 Cp Post page 187 ^ 
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of inquiring into their origin, their life and culture , that is, w ho they 
were, where they came from, and what they gave to the com- 
mon Indian culture 

Most of the inhabitants of the modern world are 
Decended from ^ generally to be descended from certain original 

Aryan stork stocks, existing m the ancient world Sonic of the 
main stocks were the Aryan, Scmetic, Mongoloid, 
and Negroid, 01 African The main distinction between these 
stocks w r as based on the similarity or otherwise of the principal 
physical features of each stock The Aryans were of light com- 
plexion, sharp features, straight nose, high forehead, tall and 
slender in build The Mongoloid branch is said to have yellow' 
complexions, flat features, and heavy square builds , and so on for 
the other stocks of the human race The Aryans of the Rig Veda 
were the direct descendants of this original stock 

Found scattered About the dawm of History — what date it is diffi- 
at dawn of cu l t to ascertain — the Aryans, whose offshoots now' 
'a° occupied”' ma he up the bulk of the people of Europe, Persia, 
Ana as Home- and India, were, owing to some reason, driven out 
land of their original homeland 1 * where they had all lived 

together Where this original homeland of all the Aryan peoples 
was is still a debatable question Some WTiters assert that theirs is 
an Asiatic cradle, others, a European Max Muller thinks the 
original home was in Central Asia , 5 and refers to it as ‘Aria’ The 
Carpathians were the original abode of the Aryans, according to the 
Cambridge History, Vol I Wherever it w r as, it is needless for us 
to ascertain definitely It was in that, their original home, and 
before separation, that they developed the seeds of the culture 
w'hich they carried with them when they emigrated to distant lands 

After having left their homeland, these Aryan 
Owing to van- tribes w'andered East and W est in search of new' 
o,is reasons pastures, and new r homes The branch that travelled 
SC< Jranian and ^ ast ' u5timate ty settled, after a long ramble, in the 
Indo-European now known as Persia This branch is spoken 

Branches of as the IndoTranian branch A section of these 
people, after staying in Persia, for a time, 
emigrated further South-eastwards, and eventually came and 
settled in the vales of the Sapta-Smdhu This, they later called 


1 Dutt, M K Aryamsatton of India 

* Camb History of Ancient India, p 20 
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Aryavarta still later called Hindoostan by the Muslims This 
branch is spoken of as the Indo Aryan branch of the main Indo 
European stock 

The tribes that went Westwards settled down in different parts 
of the region now known as Europe We are able to trace their 
descendants in the Ancient Greeks and the Romans and in the 
modern Russians Germans and the Anglo Saxon nations who 
have in modern times colonised America and Australasia When 
we come down to historical times therefore we find branches 
of this race scatterel m all the different parts of the world so mixed 
up with the aborigines and changed by their surrounding local en 
vironment as to leave very few' common traits by which their 
descendants could be distinguished as originally of one stock 
Su enorii of Nevertheless in all the races descended from the 
th» eJtu 4 of conmion Aryan stock one observes a degree of cul 
t hut Tr bei tural development far in advance of the peoples 

of other stocks This leads one to the presumption 
that the Aryans were intellectually superior to most of the other 
races of the Ancient world Hearn speaks thus of them 

The family of the nations of which I write is confessedly the fore 
most in the world Its history is more glorious its renown ;s more 
diffused its progress in science and in arts is more advanced Its reli 
gion more pure its politics and its law are more beneficial and more 
just than those which prevail elsewhere upon earth 1 

It is because of this advancement shown by the Aryan branches 
and the heights to which they had reached that some historians 
have held that the Aryans even before they left their original 
homeland had reached a particular stage of advancement which 
later became the common cultural heritage of all the peoples des 
cewded km this •stock Sckctass hawt eowve to this oocvdwsvaw 
through the use of two methods The first is that of comparative 
philology and the second is through the method of linguistic 
palaeontology * 

Observing a similarity in their ethnology as well as in mythology 
between the races descended from the original Aryan stock 
scholars began to study the languages of these peoples to see if 
they could get linguistic evidence to bear out the relationship By 
taking the words which occur in similar sense and form in several 
Indo Furopean languages duly transformed in accordance with 

1 Hearne W E Aryan Household p i 

s Childe V G Aryans p 8o 
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the phonetic laws, they have arrived at what they call the surviving 
vocabulary of the original Aryans From this vocabulary thev have 
tried to reconstruct the civilisation the Aryans had developed in 
their original homeland, called Ana, by Max Muller, before they 
scattered to the different ends of the globe 1 

Here are some of the conclusions arrived at by 
Aryan Heritage ^ggg students Before separation the Aryans had 
r Tymm d reached the Neolithic, or the new stone age, and 

methods were acquainted with copper In their religious 

beliefs, they had come to worship nature forces, 
more or less personified as celestial beings According to sociolo- 
gists like Perry and Frazer, the personified Sky Father is the mark 
of a relatively advanced stage of intellectual development The 
Aryan social' structure likewise betokens an equally advanced stage 
of cultural evolution They seem to have evolved a social order of 
gradations, which, in the various Aryan peoples, took and now 
survives in different forms This grading we find peculiar to all 
races of Aryan origin * In India it has taken the form of Caste, 
in Europe was evolved the Feudal system out of the Roman Patri- 
cian, and Plebs The Greeks and the Persians, other branches of the 
same stock, also had their similar social divisions, on basis or in 
forms suited to their own particular need But, the germ, or seed, 
resulting in such social gradation, seems to be common to all Arvan 
people 

The common Aryan society had reached the patriarchal and patri- 
linear stage, which shows a progressive evolution in their family life 
Domestication of animals, such as dog, cattle, horses, sheep, 
goats, swine, was known to them, as also the breeding of 
these Cattle was regarded as the principal source of wealth In 
short, 

“the Aryans were no longer just food-gatherers, or even pure nomad 
herdsmen, but people who had already made distinct progress in the 
arts, as in their political organisation and religious beliefs ”® 

This basic culture and social ideas form the Aryan 
heritage, common for all races descended from 
this stock This, the I ndo- Aryans must have, 
brought with them to the vales of the Sapta 
Sindhu, which they made their home It is the basis of their culture 


Rig-Vedic 
Society even 
more advanced 


1 Ibid , pp 82-87 

2 M K Dutt Aryans of India 
s Qhilde, V G The Aryans 
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found in the Rtg Veda the earliest of the Vedas a purely Aryan 
creation on Indian soil Before describing the Rig Rctfic culture 
as being the Aryan contribution to the Indian culture of later days 
let us explain the difference between the common or original Aryan 
culture and that discernible in the Rig Veda 

• It must not be forgotten that the lndo Aryan 

branch in its journey from Asm to Aryavarta must very probably 
have passed through and come mto contact with some of the 
great civilisations of the ancient world Tor if we accent the date of 
their departure from their original home to be round about 2^00 
B C then it must have been in the heyday of the Mesopotamian 
the Sumerian and the Egyptian civilisations The Aryans while 
passing through these lands must hav e added to their existing store 
of knowledge by assimilation from the richer and more advanced 
cultures they met cn route till finally thev reached the plains of the 
Sapta Svtdhu having thereby attained a more advanced stage of 
civilisation than that they had left Ana with It is this new culture 
and social basis which thev had attained at the time of their advent 
into Aryavarta that we meet with in the Rig Veda 

According 10 the lnmns of the Rig Veda 
J a the Aryans were a fair hardy and tall nee in build 

ft ty dtt nbtt -ri ' ( t 

Their main occupation at the time seems to have 
been agnculturc though their chief pre occupation w as naturally 
fighting and therefore they idealised virile strength Like their 
cousins the Grccl s they were the worshippers of manly strength 
and physical beauty as revealed in a perfect physique so necessary 
for the strenuous existence they w ere compelled to lead 

They seem to have reached a stage of social evolution w hen the 
family becomes a more important unit than the tribe 1 Tins well 
marked stage in social evolution is considered to be more advanced 
than when the tribe is the important factor as seems to have been 
the case in the original homeland of the Aryans The head of the 
family was the father and the patriarchal system prevailed * All 
inheritance and succession was through the male and a son was 
he main desire of a married couple 

Only two social divisions seem to be recognised m the days when 
the Rigs were young namely the Aryan and the Non Aryan This 
is known as the beginning of the Varna* that is colour distinction 

1 R C Dutt History of Ci ihsation i» Anci nl India p 45 

* Cambridge History of India Vol I pp fi8 and 90 

* Ibid p 93 
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The Aiyans themselves were grouped vntci se occupationally into 
the priests who performed the sacrifices and chanted the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda , the warriors who defended the entire Aryan host , 
and, lastly, the tillers of the soil, respectively known as the Brah- 
mins, the Kshatnyas and Vaishyas 1 There was no such hard and 
fast distinction between these classes as now recognised be- 
tween the Castes of India It was only a division of con- 
venience which at need could be easily overlooked No ex- 
clusiveness entered into it The head of the household in those days 
was generally a warrior, priest, and cultivator all combined,* and 
probably most adult Aryans were both priests and wainors when- 
ever occasion arose to defend their home or to extend their sway 
Woman had a definite place assigned to her in the Arvan social 
organisation, both as a mother and as a wife, but not as an indivi- 
dual, exceptional cases apart * Certain sacrifices could not be per- 
formed unless man and wife were there together Such sacrifices 
were no doubt very important in the family and the communal or 
public life Hence marriage was a necessity Yet women, who had 
sufficient individuality to seek a vocation for themselves, were re- 
cognised and given their due place, 

“Still more charming” says R C Dutt “is the picture of women who 
themselves acted as nshis and composed h}mns, and performed sacri- 
fices like men Lady Viswavara >vas such a one , a pious lad\ , who 
composed hymns and performed sacrifices” 

Religion The Aryans were Nature worshippers even in 

their original homes, and the Indo-Aryans of the Vedic age were 
particularly so The hymns of the Rig-Veda are addressed to the 
powers of Nature, such as Surya (light), Agni (fire), Ushas (dawn), 
Marut (wind) Ashwins (health) etc 

These the Aryans worshipped , to them they offered sacrifices, 
and in their honour sang their melodious hymns But all through 
this nature worship we are able to trace the great Rishi Seers 
boldly grappling with the deeper mysteries of life and nature 4 
Passages such as the one below show that the thinkers of the age 
recognised the ‘One’ behind this cosmic display 

“He who is the creator of all is great, He creates and supports all 
He is alone all, and sees all He is beyond the seat of the seven Rishis” 

1 Ibid , p 92 

2 Dutt History of Aryan Civilisation, pp 95-96 

3 The Vedic female deities Ushas, the Goddess of Dawn, and Vac, the 
Goddess of Speech, seem to have been single females occupying a high 
place in the pantheon 

4 R C Dutt History of Civilisation m Ancient India, p 113 
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proclaimed one of the Rishis of the Vedic days Another says 

You cannot comprehend Him who has created all this He is 
incomprehensible to your mind People make guesses being shrouded in 
a mist they take their food for the support of their lives and utter 
hymns and wander about 

hrom these verses it is obvious that the Rishis saw far beyond 
what could be meant merely by the apparent Nature worship 
though the mass of the people must have scarcely appreciated this 
orofound thought 

A t tie The artistic achievements of the age and the 

Achteveme t of tendency of the people towards artistry are more 
the Age difficult to determine Fergusson tells us that the 
Aryans were essentially a non artistic race and so the cultivation 
of the arts m India was left to the Turanian races 1 * 3 4 
To support this view ye have another testimony 

The pure spiritual knowledge of the Arjans mingling with the 
Dravidians emotional nature and power of aesthetic creation formed a 
marvellous compound which was neither Aryan or non Aryan but 
Hindu * 

This writer also gives the Dravidians the credit for the develooment 
of aesthetics in India 

In contradiction to these we have the Vedas themselves and the 
authority of men like Havel Coomaraswanjy R C Dutt etc 
who do not accept this view 

1 he Vedic Arjans seem to be proficient in carpentry m building 
houses racing in chariots of wood and m using gold jewellery In 
all probability earl} Aryan art was decorative or more accurately 
abstract and symbolical * 

lh Besides however the Vedas and the evidences 

sfry nr an the Aryan language — Sanskrit — we ha ve no 

Artutxe People * remains of any other artistic expression of the 
Vedic Aryans Can we then say whether the Aryans 
were at all an artistic race ? The Rig Vedic hymns themselves are 
as already stated enough to show the artistic temperament and 
vivid imagination of the people who created and used them The 


1 Fergussion Indian and Eastern Architecture p 

? Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus p 3 

3 Coomaraswamy Indian and Indonesian Art section on Aryans ana 
Dravids 

4 The primitive religion of the Aryan was suggested by whatever was 
beautiful and striking in Nature The sky or the bright sky was an eternal 
object of wonder and worship The Sun the Dawn the Fire and the Earth 
the Storms and the Clouds and the Thunder all received their worship 
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exquisite imagery, the apt sinuiies used, the wide range of the 
natural phenomena observed, especially then beauty that seemed to 
enchant them, must be taken to be sufficient evidence of the native 
artistiy of those people The h\mns addressed to ’Ushas’ and 
‘Agm’ are topical examples of the t)pe wo have mentioned 

The language itself m which these lumns were composed was 
essentially a musical language If it was ever used in dad) life in 
the forms m w'hich it occurs in the hjmns, it must have areustomed 
the people speaking it, to a musical sense and car, and so develop- 
ing their sense of music In a later ehapter, we have attempted to 
show how' it is possible, from the Veche ritual, to trace the ortgm of 
almost every fine art known to the ancient Indian, and so we shall 
say no more on that point here 


As for concrete remains, all early works of Art, 
JUp-Veihc apt we were done in impermanent material Hence 

huhan Art t ” al ma > the reason win we have no remains or 
Plniusophv the times before the Rig- Veda, or e\cn from that 
period The absence of these alone do not suffice to 
prove that the Aryans weic lacking in artistic genius Have! ex- 
plains this lack rather diffcrentl) , and better Ills main thesis is, 
that the Vedic period was a period of inspiration, when the Art 
philosophy, which was such an essential element of the later 
Indian Art, w'as yet developing The mam artistic ideals 
and motifs that took concrete form later were then in ‘embrso’, 
being born Hence it is no wonder that we hn\e now surviving 
no definite, concrete artistic creations of that age, except the innate 
beauty of the hymns themselves, their native poetr) and natural 


music 


Among less happj nations, religion began with the dread of disc ises and of 
evils, as these made the most lasting impression on the mind But among the 
Aryans, the brighter and the pleasanter aspects of Nature the bright sks, 
the flushing dawn, the rising Sun, and the glowing fire, created the deepest 
impressions, and called forth songs of gratitude praise and worship ” 

R C Dutt History of Civilisation in Ancient India, pp 47, 50 
1 “We must full} understand that the motive forces which arc behind all 
Art creations often exist in full strength, long before Art finds concrete 
visible expression in literature and what may be called the fine \rts” 

“Indian art was conceived when that wonderful intuition flashed upon 
the Indian mind that the soul of man is eternal and one with the Supreme 
Soul, the Lord and Cause of all things and the creative force generated from 
those great philosophical conceptions has not ceased to stimulate the whole 
art of Asia from that time to the present da\ ” 

Havel Ideals of Indian Art, pp 9-10 
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It was the Vedic poet then who first proclaimed the identity of 
the soul of man with the soul of Nature and laid claim to direct 
inspiration from God The idea of the artist identifying himself with 
Nature m nil her moods is really the hey note of all Asiatic Art 
poetry and music 1 This philosophy was predominantly the creation 
of the Ar\ans and really their most important contribution to 
India s art history' for their whole ritual of worship and conception 
of sacrifice w ere based on this ideal 

Hence this age must be regarded as one of wonderful artistic 
richness say s Hav el * in spite of the fact that it has left no concrete 
monuments of its work other than the hy mns and the sympathetic 
language in which thev arc expressed Besides the hvmns give 
evidence that the elaborate rites of the Vedic ritual called forth the 
highest skill of decorative art or craftmanship But the vision of the 
Vedic seers only materialised into the wonderful sculpture and 
painting of the greatest period of Indian art before the Mahom 
medan Invasion 


ledea d So much with regard to the artistic contribution 
Clam e i of the Ary ans of the Vedic age 1 he hymns of 

‘•a tint the V c das are themsclv es an artistic expression and 

in them we sec incipient the Art philosophy of India \aguck em 
bodied evoking the ideals and moufs which later took form We 
have very often referred to the language of the Rig Veda which 
though not the classical Sanskrit is the b isis from w Inch classical 
Sanskrit developed 1 his language therefore must be taken 
to be an unforgctable gift that the ancient Ar\ans have made to 
the growth and progress of Indian culture In it arc embedded the 
germ of all the music and literary beauty of a later date and in its 
daughter the classical Sanskrit are preserved all the scientific and 
philosophical works which were written as civilisation progressed in 
Aryavarta Through the language therefore w c see one aspect of 
the synthesised culture of the Aryans and Dravidians The other 
aspect is evident through the arts that developed later on 


Trom the classical Sanskrit have descended 
^Cuit^rT" most mo( ^ ern languages and dialects of 

Northern India and it has deeply coloured if not 
inspired the literature of South India So wonderfully had this 


* Ibid pp hi 

* Ibid p 12 

•Whole passage an adaptation from Ideals of Indi n Art Section on 
Vedic India 
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language developed, that the most sensitive and delicate expres- 
sions, the most intricate and complex ideas, the most subtle shades 
of meaning, were expiessed with such brevity and precision that 
they baffle all translators 

Anothei striking Aryan featuie in the later Indian 
othf, a'nkivg cu lture, which is with equal foice apparent even 
xb \°nindTan <S to ~day, is the graded social order they introduced, 
Culture which in course of time developed into the 
modern Caste System Of this we will not say much 
here, since we shall have to treat it fully in the later chapters, es- 
pecially the one dealing with the “Institutions of Ancient India” 
We need only enphasise here, that this is an Aiyan feature, still 
exerting its full influence as in the past on modern life and condi- 
tions too, and that it has played a considerable part in the growth 
of Indian Art and civilisation 


These then, are the contributions of the two principal races that 
formed the bulk of the ancient Indian peoples Though distinguish- 
able in origin and elements, it has in course of time, been so mixed 
up, that the foregoing analysis must be regarded as being only for 
the sake of fundamental explanation of the nature and origin of our 
culture Besides these, there were the still more ancient 


aborigines of India, represented perhaps by the Gonds and the Bhils 
to-day, who must have been in the land ages before the Dravidian 
even entered it But of them we hardly know anything, and so shall 
say no more about them 

Aftei the Aryan advent, we have two other races, the Scythians 
and the Huns, entering ancient India before the Mohemmadans 
But these races were so completely absorbed and Indiamsed, as 
hardly to leave a distinct trace of themselves We need not, there- 
fore discuss their contribution to Indian culture either 


Natwc and Of t ^ ie culture that grew in Aryavarta as the two 
extent of result- important races, the Aryan and the Dravidian amal- 
mg Amaigama- gamated, we need say very little here, since this 
uon of Aryan whole Thesis is devoted to that subject We may 

an cttlture ld ^ere a PP en d on ly a f ew quotations to show the extent 
of the composite civilisation, “Whatever sphere of 
the human mind you may select for your especial study”, says Max 
Muller 


“whether it be the language or religion, or mythology, or philosophy, 
whether it be law or customs, primitive art or primitive science, every- 
where you have to go to India, whether you like it or not, because 
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some of the most valuable and instructive materials in the hi h'tv N 
man are treasured up in India and India onlv 1 

Sir Thomas Munro a man of a later date than our pt rn\\ xv'' 
was in India and had seen it in its decline perhaps spt'^s t** *s 
of his tim^s If such an opinion mav be expressed of a ct " ~\ 
its decline what must have been its civilisation in its glon ' t v 
leave for the imagination to picture bir Thomas Munro w x> ~s ^ 
if he thought the civilisation of the Hindus would be pro~ v ^'' 
trade with Lnghnd and this was part of his answer rclcv - “c —v 


# I do not understand whit is meant b\ the civih*a v* *v ^ '* 

doos If a good system of agriculture unnva'IH 
skill a c ipacitv to produce whatever can contnlt** i ~ 
onvcnicm.es schools established in everv village s "* 

writing and arithmetic the general practice of 
amongst onp another and above all a trea^ ~ 
full of confidence respect and dcbcacv are sn I* 
denote a civilised people then the Hindx** ■'* ~ 

nations of I uropc and if civilisation is to V* — - s" _ 
between the two countries I am conun'rd v .r~ —» ~ 

will gain by the import cargo * 


The first quotation gives us the er'en: — ’ 

second an idea of its nature and ir ersir ” v - ~ 
will it is hoped serve to show p^st^r rr 
and wonderful was the compound re g— _ :r *“ 


x Max Muller India j?hat 1 1 c-- k. ~ 
1 Das Educational System of he — *"*s_ 
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While each individual in a society is, no doubt, actuated by his 
own particular urge at a given moment, we may nevertheless dis- 
tinguish certain generic forces common to a given community’ - living 
under the same conditions, and which continue to operate for cen- 
turies together These motive forces supply the driving power or 
force, with the aid of which civilisation advances What were the 
forces then, that aided the march of the Indian Civilisation ? 


The principal motive forces affecting life in Ancient 
India are the Religious and Economic The former 
include social ideals too, for, in India, these spring 
out of the people’s religious instinct, and develop 
along with it, as we shall presently show 


Mam Motive 
Forces in 
Ancient India 


“Religion and Art” says Anesaki “are two of the most potent factors 
of human life Religion gives mankind a new life it is an inspiration 
to the vigorous, and a consolation to the weak, it incites man to acti- 
vity, even to the risk of death, but it also pacifies him, and transforms 
the wolf into a lamb Religious faith has inevitably found expression in 
Art, which in turn has derived the inspiration of its highest achieve- 
ments from religion ” 1 


1 Anesaki Buddhist Art m relation to its Ideals, p 7 
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Art and Religious faith has invariably found expression m 

lUUg on Art this writer asserts Why ? The reason is that for 
the average human beings religion means something that they can 
cling to and from which they can derive comfort against sorrow 
and anguish in their moments of distress Religion mav have arisen 
in response mainly to this desire which is really no more than the 
instinct of fear of the unknown working itself out Fearing the 
powers of Nature primitive man invested them with a personality 
that he believed needed propitiation Thus arose primitive religion 
in the form of worship of the unknown expressed through ritual and 
sacrifices As man s mind began to grasp some of the secrets of 
life and solve some of the mysteries of the Universe he began to 
conceive of a unity behind all the varieties of natural phenomena 
and the idea of a Godhead superior to all the deified power® of 
nature emerges On this new realisation are showered all the ado 
ration and worship that went formerl) to the local deities It is this 
spirit of adoration of the unknown powers of the Universe which 
w hen refined becomes idealisation and links Art to Religion 

The mass of the people are never satisfied with the idea of an 
abstract God or godhead They want concrete symbols by which 
to understand and adore the ideal of Divinity and these can onlv be 
given with the aid of Art Hence this is one of the reasons why 
religious faith has invariably found concrete expression in Art 
With the growth almost of every religion arises a desire on the 
part of its devotees to spread the Light to the ignorant to use 
modern Christian phraseology Art offers about the simplest means 
by which this propagation may be easily carried Because to learn 
through Art is to learn intuitivelv 1 so that all men even the masses 
may be ippealed to mth Art These 'ire then the reasons nhv reh 
gions all over the world invariably found it necessary to exoress 
themselves through Art 

As we have shown Art is a mode of individual as well as social 
self expression 1 It expresses the ideals of an individual as well as 
of a society and these ideals are generally supplied by religion 
taken in the widest sense In its broadest sense Religion seel s to 
explain the inexplicable and to harmonise the Ideal with the Real 
which man finds otherwise increasingly difficult to achieve Bv the 
flash of a word or the charm of a note Art does the same without the 
burden of philosophical analysis The artist is a Seer even more than 

* Croce Aesthetics p i 

* epante pp 10 ii i 
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the Prophet , but his vision is embodied in the real and the concrete, 
which is yet intended to transcend into the invisible and in- 
explicable 

Unlike Religion, Art gives us the concretisation of each individual 
effort to explain the inexplicable , whilst Religion itself is the com- 
bined result of the efforts of a society, to transcend beyond matter, 
into the spirit of things In that sense, also, it may be said religious 
faith or ideals invariably find, _and have found expression in 
Art 

As a motive force Religion enters into, and affects life in various 
ways, reaching into all the strata of society Through its philoso- 
phies, it influences the learned, and stimulates them to further re- 
search into the secrets of nature By its spirituality and idealism, it 
inspires the artists, and colours the Art of the age , and lastly, with 
the aid of ceremonies and rituals, it affects the daily life of the 
masses, who look upon these as a creed, and follow the rituals 
implicitly Art comes into religion first as an accessory, and stays 
there as an accomplice as well as an interpreter For the more subtle 
and refined a religion becomes, the greater is its need for concrete 
expression and symbolic interpretation The religious ritual affords 
scope to the Arts to find their way into the religious fold , and in 
so far as religious ritual is closely connected with the daily avoca- 
tions of the people, it brings Art, — once it has been accepted into 
the religious sphere and sanctified, — into intimate relation with daily 
life 

This is a very sketchy review of Art and Religion, and a brief 
explanation of the relation between the two It was needed to ex- 
plain more fully the progress of Art and Religion in Ancient 
India 

How Religion arose m India, it is impossible to determine 
Suffice it to say, for our purpose that ever since recorded history 
began, it seems to have been a potent force with the Aryan race, 
and has impressed its mark on almost every branch of its civilisa- 
tion 1 Indian civilisation, has therefore, been characterised as a 
religious civilisation Religion has to a great extent been its originat- 
ing impulse, its guiding inspiration, and is still, up to the present 
day a living factor in the lives of its people 2 


1 Theory of Government m Ancient India by Beni Prasad p 3 and Hindu 
View of Life by Radhaknshnan, p 12 

2 Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva, pp 2-3 and 108 
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'The three main religions known to the people of 
V ” mraStt ancient India were Brahmanism Jainism and Bud 
a ™tieir dhism Brahmanism seems to be the oldest religion 
Reiatiomh p m India and originated in the Vedic faith we 
have outlined already 1 In this Vedic faith were 
slowly absorbed the gods and goddesses of the Dravidians and 
the aborigines and in the Vedic ritual were embodied the cere 
monies and rituals of the other races of India The original Vedic 
faith seems to have been transmuted in very early times into 
Brahmanism as history has known it Ever since its origin Brah 
manism has been the most important religion in India except 
perhaps while Buddhism was at its height and has naturally had a 
proportionate influence on the life and Art of the people 

Both Jainism and Buddhism are believed to have arisen as a 
revolt against the increasing tendency in Brahmanism to make 
ritual ceremony and sacrifice all important forgetting their real 
purpose Both these faiths based most of their philosophy on ideas 
lommon at the time in Aryavarta They emphasised some of the 
finer aspects of Brahmanism and added some new ideals of their 
own Thus they emphasised the importance of the essence the 
spirit or the soul or of good thoughts in contradiction to meaning 
less ritualism of Brahmamc worship They seemed to be religions of 
the soul rather than of the w orld of the individual rather than of the 
community a Brahmanism tended more and more to be 

Jainism is claimed by it^ followers to be a very ancient religion 
much older than the Buddhist faith But it came into prominence 
or was re asserted by Mahavira about the same time that Gautama 
Buddha propounded the tenets of Buddhism 

There is betw een these tw o sister cults a great deal that is similar 
and a little that is different The difference mainly centres round the 
ultimate destin) of the individual soul which they both recognise 
exists The Buddhists believe in Nirvana or ceasing to be 
after the earthly cycles of birth and death are complete The Jains 
do not believe in the complete annihilation of the individual self as 
the Buddhist do nor do they believe in the losing of one s indivi 
duality in the rhythm of things or in a greater unity from which 
individual life had originated and to which it returns after fulfilling 
its obligation on earth that is as Brahmamc pantheism implied m 
Moksha the end of existence * The Jains like the Brahmans 


1 cp ante pp 50-55 

* Radhaknshnan Hindu View of Life p 63 
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believe in a stage of Emancipation after the completion of earthly 
cycles of rebirth, but this Emancipation differs from the Brahmamc 
in that, the individuality of a living being is, according to the 
Jains never merged into a Unity It never became an integral part 
of a bigger whole, or attained ‘Brahman’ , but retained its separate 
individuality as an Emancipated and perfected being 

This is the main difference between the Jains and the Buddhists 
Otherwise, both may be termed atheistic as against the sickening 
polytheism of popular Brahmanism of their da)S Both arc 
religions of mercy, in contrast with the Brahmamc emphasis on 
sacrifice , of thought and ideal, in contrast with the Brahmamc belief 
in action and ritual Animal slaughter of any sort is completely 
forbidden by both, and the Jains at times earn, this tenet so far, 
that they cover their mouths and noses with very fine cloth, 
to save the bacterial organisms in the air Again, they were both 
asocial, making a complete divorce between social life and its 
requirements, from spiritual concern, as against the predommently 
secular outlook of Brahmanism To quit the world, and rid oneself 
of earthly ties taking on the life of a monk, and spending it in the 
penance, prayer, service, or meditation, is the shortest way to 
Nirvana or the end of existence, according to the Jains and the 
Buddhists Therefore, they separate secular life from spiritual life, 
a life of enjoyment ( Bhoga ) from a life of renunciation (7 yaga) in 
which the pleasures of the flesh and senses are denied 

Brahmanism, as we shall explain in its due place clearly, had a 
very different view of life It provided for all the various desires, 
physical as well as spiritual, of a man’s being and nature It held 
all forms of living and all expressions of individuality, as sacred and 
necessary for progress and evolution Leaving the v'orld, for a life 
of the recluse, though not forbidden, was not to be undertaken, 
unless the person was sufficiently ready and qualified for it, and had 
fulfilled his obligation in life as child, youth and adult citizen 

These then are some of the similarities, and differences between 
the three main religions of Aryavarta The rest of the chapter deals 
with each religion by itself, and after giving a short account of 
its growth and development, and a brief survey of its ideals and 
beliefs, shows the influence of these ideals on life and society , 
and finally considers the effects of these on the general outlook on 
Art, in order to see whether they consciously or unconsciously aided 
or retarded the development of artistic expression 

Eor a proper appreciation of these three religions, let us first 
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take the two branches of the main philosophy Buddhism and 
Jainism and then come to the parent stocl 1 he earliest remains of 
Art that we have apart from the Vedas are nearly all Buddhist 
and to a smaller extent Jain Brahmamc remains are of a much 
later date 'I his consideration mal es it more desirable that we should 
treat the religions in their reverse historical orde r tal ing Buddhism 
first Jainism second and Brahmanism last 

B dihum Out of the ruling house of the Sakya tribe 

Hi e a d Groin i Kapilavastu arose Prince Siddhartha His birth 

was heralded by prophecies that he would be the saviour of man 
kind As a child and youth Siddhartha was easily the first of his 
fellows fair brave and accomplished incomparably above all his 
contemporaries But even as a \oung prince of a warrior clan his 
heart was overflowing with compassion for all In mg things and 
though his parents frightened b\ his unuorldhness strove to chain 
him to the chariot of worldK life bv the bonds of lo\ e and marriage 
his soul could not remain in peace while misery and death were the 
daily portion of all life around him One night while the whole 
household was asleep and dreaming about the heir that was just 
born to the Prince he himself lay awake pondering over the 
mysteries of the Universe and the end of human misery and suffer 
ing Suddenly there dawned upon him the thought that such pro 
blems could not be meditated upon or solved within the luxury of 
his palace at Kapilavastu Acting on this impulse he decided to 
leave all his worldly wealth and connections With a last look at his 
wife and newly born heir he left for ev er the home of his fathers 
and took upon himself the search for knowledge to solve the pro 
blem of human uffenng 

Year after year he spent wandering and meditating in ceaseless 
persuit for an answer to his queries One dav while sitting under 
the Ptfxil tree at Gava the solution flashed upon him Nirvana 
or ceasmr to be was the way to get freedom from misery As this 
truth flashed upon him he was reborn and became the Buddha or 
the Enlightened One 

To keep this knowledge to him elf was impossible and so to 
spread this message to humanity became his unavoidable mission 
for the rest of his life and thus C aut ima Buddha commenced his 
career as a preacher and at the Deerp rk in Benares he set the 
Wheel of Law into motion The creed he preached was Buddhism 
His efforts appear to have ucceeded so thoroughly that within a 
short space of time Buddhism could claim large masses of people 
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and several royal princes like King Bimbisara, as its adherents But, 
so far, it was a local creed 

Two hundred years after Buddha’s death, with the Emperor 
Asoka, Buddhism entered upon a new and glorious epoch Asoka 
embraced this faith early in his life , his conversion was an event 
of great importance for the Indian civilisation He was the master 
of all Aryavarta, from Kabul and Nepal right down to Mysore, and 
with his conveision Buddhism became the court religion and there- 
fore the state’s He did all that Imperial might could do to propa- 
gate the creed of the Buddha far and wide Yet he was no intolerant 
bigot, as his edicts clearly show 1 During his reign and after, 
Buddhism extended, 

“in due course as far West as Epirus and Cjrene, and as far East 
as Japan From the 3rd Century before, to the 4th Century after Christ, 
Buddhism was the predominant, although never the sole Indian religion, 
in possession of enormous influence exercised by a disciplined heirarchi , 
and supported by the immense wealth of innumerable monastic founda- 
tions ” 2 3 

l 

, The Principal As a moralist, Vincent Smith says, Buddha taught 
1 ideals and a system of lofty ethics s Let us see what there was 

Beliefs m this religion that endeared itself to the hearts of 

so many different peoples 

Nirvana The end of life, or, the purpose of existence, was, 

m this new creed, to attain Nirvana, which meant ceasing to be, 
or the annihilation of the individual self It was this goal, and this 
alone, that could deliver all living beings from the cycle of pain and 
suffering In order to attain this end, certain ideals had to be realised 
and lived up to , one of these ideals of the Buddhist faith consists 
in realising, through spiritual experience and in moral acts, the 
continuity of life in man and natuie, and the fellowship of all 
beings 4 This was part of the knowledge revealed to the Buddha 
at Gaya, where he sat meditating under the pipal hee Man, nature 
and animals, all come within the sphere of the fellowship established 
by this faith Supernatural beings also form part of this spiritual 
communion, as is seen in the early carvings, which, for the most part 
represents assemblies of believers before the Buddha , a concrete 
, manifestation, we may say, of the Buddhist ideal of spiritual com- 
munion The relief sculptures of Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati 


1 Grouisset India (from Civilisation of East) series, pp 82 and 85 

2 V A Smith History of Fine Aits m India and Ceylon , p 9 

3 Ibid , p 9 

4 Anasaki Buddhist Art, p 2 
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are f ull of these reprcscntativ e assemblies and the fact tint the 
sculptors chose and worked on this particul ir ispcct shows the in 
spiring effect of the ideil upon their irtistic genius 1 I lowers and 
animals says the same writer * perhips in no other religion arc 
treated with such intimacy as in Buddhism not onh in the wav of 
stmihes but also in concrete manifestation of tender sy mpathy 
Chanty a d Another ideal of Buddhism is that of chanty 

9 r * and service The message of the Buddha was that 
man s true happiness should be sought not in the fulfilment of 
selfish ambitions but in fellowship with all living beings * that is by 
•» svmpathetic attitude'iow ards them doing charity and rendering 
them service This latter could best be done by dediciting one s 
whole earthly or human existence to service Hence the establish 
ment of the monastic order for those who preferred the shortest 
and quickest route to Nirvana 4 

i/o /jiii m o These ideals of Buddhism readily affected life 
la und Tor the people who desired to follow its tenets 

Jiuddht tn m the best possible manner it est iblishcd the 

monastic order of begging friars and nuns as \ Smith calls 
them 3 These orders developed quickly into a powerful society full 
of missionary zeal By tal ing upon themselves the monastic vows 
and binding themselves to the service of the Buddha and Sattfha 
and following the Law the Bhtkshtts withdrew themselves com 
pletely from worldly life ind temptations and devoted themselves 
wholly to the propagation of the I aith 

A radical change from the prev ailing mode of Brahmamc I fo was 
effected bv the fact that this order w is open to all irrespective of 
birth or caste I his commingling of castes and r ices on equal terms 
inevitably led to an enrichment of the culture and deepening of their 
mutual understanding 

The Monks lived in lirge monasteries during the rainy season 
and travelled about for the greater portion of the y ear teaching the 
new Law of Mercy and showing the road to hinaua Once a vear 
they met and held their conclave at one of these monasteries at 
which they discussed problems connected with their faith and work 


’//id p u 

* Ibid p 7 

* \nasaht Jiuddhtst Art p 19 

♦Described bj the Eitcyclopac tm lint mica a an extinction of the Itr 
of passion in one who has obtained release 

8 V Smith History of I me Arts m India and Ccy/on p 9 

0 
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I 

and made plans for the future For this purpose monasteries had 
Chatty as or halls of worship, as also of assembly where the monks 
met together The Chatty as and Vihatas of Karh, Lena, Ellora or 
Ivenhhen, are marvels of beauty as regaids their architecture and 
carving, while those of Ajanta are unrivalled for their paintings In 
these the Blnkshus related in stone and immortalised for posterity in 
paint, what to them was the sole purpose of existence, namely devo- 
tion to their Master, and through Him, to the woild of living beings 
The joy of life, 1 and creation, resulting fiom an intense devotion to 
a cause, and the satisfaction arising from serving it, we meet with 
in the reliefs and frescoes of these Cave Temples Everyone seems 
happy and content in the earliest examples, fused with the same 
love for humanity that sent the Buddha wandering away from the 
richer of life into the foiest 2 In fact these monastenes have been 
for ages the storehouse of ancient Ait and culture 

As the aim of the Buddhist ideal was to free 
Effect of the'.e one self from the bondage of existence, early Bud- 
or < Art under dhism condemned all that made the bonds more 

" Buddhism desirable Hence, Art in almost all its -forms, 

was at first condemned by the Buddha Yet we 
find that despite this, Art flourished under Buddhism, and even the 
earliest remains we can trace of Art are Buddhist How did this 
happen ? There are various reasons, the most important being 
Asoka’s conversion, and the rise of Mahayana Buddhism After 
these, Art has a different tale to tell Till then, Buddhism had - 
frowned upon Art and artists as impediments in the way of salva- 
tion But as the Mahayana Buddhism gave Art a religious turn, and 
as the Imperial patron showed its propaganda value, the canons 
ceased to frown, after about the 3rd Century B C , on forms of Art, 
which the first apostles had forbidden 

Asoka was an Emperoi , and Art is the inevitable accompaniment 
of wealth and empire Hence, with his conversion and under the 
protection and patronage of a mighty couit, a doorway was opened 
for Art within the creed Asoka was a mighty builder, and is reputed 
to have built a fabulous number of Stupas , Chaityas and Vihatas 
Besides these, he adopted a unique method for spreading his new 
creed He had pillars built of sandstone, tall and slender in piopoi- 

1 V Smith History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, p 10 

2 Every scene in the relief sculptures of Bharhut and Sanchi and in the 
painting's of Ajanta, is full of the joy of life, and proves that the Buddhist 
Indians of the olden times knew the preciousness of happiness 
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tions headed by lotus capitals surmounted by perched figures of 
lions or elephants On these pillars and on solid rocks also were 
inscribed Edicts of the Emperor explaining and proclaiming the 
tenets of the Master s creed Thus with Asoka both architecture 
md sculpture beg m to be popular and came to be used to oropa 
gate religion 

t 4 f ea By means of the reliefs surrounding the Stupas 

f prop g t oi an ^ *h e Chatty a walls relating the story of the 

| of Fmti lives of the Buddha the lessons and doctrines of Bud 

dhi m were concretely inculcated into the minds of 
the \ orshippers They were sermons in stone and incidentally 
trained the people in the appreciation of Art T he artist s desire 
was to express an idea in a manner easily understandable and the 
best method was to suggest it Hence his work took on the sug 
restive and symbolical aspect 

With Mahay ana Buddhism Art came on still firmer ground From 
a mere instrument of propaganda it was raised to the dignity of a 
form of worship In this re edited form of Buddhism Buddha ceases 
to be the teacher and is slowly transformed into a transcendental 
Godhead Side by side with this change there evolved a Bud 
dhist Pantheon ve similar to the existing Brahmamc Pantheon 
With the recognition of the Buddha as a God the only proper mode 
of approach to him was bhakti and so Art in all its forms became 
a means of adoration and glorification of this new Godheid and it 
grew and flourished as the Godhead became more and more 

Though its early tenets had condemned Art 
Buddhism by its nature was such that it could not 
but give the greatest aid and impetus unconsciously 
to the development of Art 1 It had within itself 
both an object of adoration and the technique for such adora 
tion but the~e were brought to light and dev eloped by Mahavana 
Buddhism because the original inspiration of the Master had de 
cried them 


1 It offers three sources of artistic inspiration Anasal i tills us the! 
first is the*£onc 
by his teaching 
pious memory < 
corollary of th 
versal communion 

Anasahi Buddhist Art p 6 
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The Buddha himself leally was an aitist, because, he perceived 
ir> man and nature the vital and sympathetic tie which bound them 
to his own soul Every thing and evciy fellow being is embraced 
in his spmtual life, and thus cntcis into an ultimate connection 
with his ideal Nothing is left outside the bounds of his sympathy , 
all is vivified by the touch of personal relationship This is the 
process of idealisation, the secret of artistic ci cation 1 

“ This ideal of the umt\ of all existence is the source in Buddha's life 
and teaching, from which Buddhism and Buddhist \rt dcrncs its pro- 
foundest and most enduring inspiration ’ 2 

Anothei reason why Ait fiounshed under Bud- 
„ ,,, , dhism w r as, because, Buddhism spelt freedom and 

source of free- equal scope ioi &en-e\pi ession for numbers wiiom 
domtooutcasics the old Brahmamc oidei had icgarded us out- 
To Kshatrujas castes All the vat led artistic talent of the Dravj- 
dians, and even of the aborigines, must therefore, 
have found an outlet by this channel, for Buddhism was open to all, 
whilst the Brahmans had legarded the Dravids and others as out- 
castes for quite a while before Buddhism Still more so was it with 
the other divisions of Brahmamc society, like the Vaishjas, who 
found themselves free to express their artistic longings and cultural 
cravings, which the Biahmamc order of society had jealously 
guarded as a close preserve for its highest caste In fact, Buddhism 
itself w'as the result of a great spiritual and intellectual struggle 
waged by Reason against the rigid dictates of Biahmamsm Most 
intellectual movements in the w'oild’s history have been followed by 
great outbuists of Ait, for freedom is the nursery of Art The 
Renaissance, the French Revolution, and even the recent Russian 
Revolution, are all living examples of this truth The renaissance 
and reflonsance of Art under the Buddhist influence is, thus, the in- 
evitable outcome of that sense of emancipation, and desire for self- 
expression of the masses, which comes as a consequence of a 
successful revolution in ideas and principles, in social structure and 
spiritual motivation The results of such change become more 
potent when backed by political peace and economic contentment 
which was so dominant a feature of Asoka’s prosperous reign 
Nurtuied by imperial might and spiritual fervour, is it at all surpris- 
ing that the Art of this age took so marvellous a flight, despite the 
early prejudices ? 


1 Ibid , p 8 

2 Ibid , p 8 
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J » m Jainism comes into prominence about the same 

time as Buldhism also as a revolt against Brahman domination 
about the 6th Century B C 1 2 * 4 * * Its adherents really claim for it an 
origin far earlier than Buddhism Indeed for them there never was 
a time when Jainism was not 1 nown 8 Mahavira the last of the 24 
Tirthankaras was born about the same time as the founder of 
Buddhism Like him too he was of Roval lineage and a Ksha 
triya hv birth Of this ) oung man far less is know n th in of Gautama 
Buddha Jama traditions tell us that at the age of thirty he, like 
Prince Siddhartha left his home and entered a previously esta 
blished order that of Parsvanatha # but left it after twelve months 
and spent the following twelve >ears m self mortification and medi 
tation After achieving Supreme* Knowledge he started preaching 
his Law of Renunciation and became the founder of historical 
Jainism After a time there came to him a high tide of success 
and the religion he revived survives in spite oj many vicissitudes 
in many parts of India e\cn to da) amongst some of the most 
wealthy communities of this country ' 

Jainism is a religion of intense individualism and hence 
proselyting was not part of its routine as in Buddhism 
Having commenced in Magadha it spread in northern India from 
the Punjab to the Ba> of Bengal Then came a great famine fol 
lowed bv years of persecution and we have an Fxodus to the 
South and the Jains settled themselves round about Mysore and 
the Tamil countries About ^00 B C we see the Jams 
gradually losing their foothold in Magadha and moving westwards 
into Upam and Mathura 1 and ultimately towards the West coast 
that is Gujarat and Kathiawad In these regions Jainism still 
flourishes and has a great influence 
Tde l ami As regards the creed that Mahavira preached it 

Bel tfs was m nym) respects similar to Buddhism Vincent 
Smith savs — 

Both religions rel\ on the upport of an organised society of monks 
and friars reject the authontv of the Vedas and the exclusive claim 
of the Brahmans abhor bloodv sacrifices and treat with insisten e the 
doctrine of extreme respect for ever) form of animal life (Ahimsa) 8 


1 Cambridge Historv of Indm Vol I p 150 

2 Ibid p 153 

* Mrs Stevenson Heart of Jainism p 8 

4 Cambridge Htstqry of India Vol I p 159 

8 Ibid p 157 

8 V Smith Oxford History of India p 4 
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Besides these, the important doctrine of Raima _ was also 
an integral part of these religions, for it was because of this doctrine, 
that sacnfices were forbidden, for killing of any life meant the 
shortening of its span, wherewith it could further evolve itself, so 
as to raise its position in the next incarnation 

The other important ideals and beliefs of Jainism, besides these 
m common with Buddhism were with regard to God, and the ulti- 
mate end of life God, as a divine being, or causative agent, was 
never recognised by Jainism , and in that sense, it may be termed 
atheistic Neither did it believe m Paiamatma or the Supreme soul 
01 spirit l ' The Jains early taught that one should not say “God 
rams” but just “the clouds rain ” Thus, one of their fundamental 
principles seem to have been that there is no power higher than 
man 2 3 A Tirthankara was a denomination originally applied to a 
man who had made the passage across the ocean of worldly illusion 
(saivsaui), and who had reached that further shoie wheie he is, and 
will foi ever be, free from action and desire enjoying a passionless 
and ineffable peace 3 He had attained Revala that is supieme 
knowledge, and became a Kevalin or Aihat 4 that is the absolutely 
knowing, the absolutely perfect, sinless, formless, desireless, im- 
mutable and eternal 

The common aim of all Indian religions seems to be freedom from 
the cycle of rebirth They all have various names for it Moksha, 
Nil van a , Stddht were the common aims in all the three 
respectively For the Jams, this ultimate goal was a state 
in which the Raima or past obligation had become extinguished, 
and henceforth the Spirit, though still existing as an individual 
spirit, escapes reincarnation, that is, it has no more to be bound b\ 
the bondage of the flesh, oi birth and death It is fiee and eternally 
self-existent The difference between the Jain ideal and the Buddhist 
Nirvana is worth noticing In both the individual predominates, 
and even in the final bliss, does not become a part of a greater 
whole — the Moksha of Brahmanism Instead, in Jamism, the indivi- 
dual becomes the absolute knowing, peifect, formless and immut- 
able , while in Buddhism, after the release from the Cycle of Birth 
and Death, the individual just “ceases to be” 

1 Mrs Stevenson The Heart of Jainism, Introduction, p 14 

2 “Denying God, they worship man, to wit the Venerable (Arhat), the 
Conqueroi (Jina), the founder of the (four) Orders, (Tirthankara) ” Ibid , 
P 15 

3 Mis Stevenson Heart of Jamism, Intro , p 15 

4 Cambridge History of India, Vol I, pp 159, 160 
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Kevala Dnai a being the ultimate goal of Jainism like Bud jj 
dhism once again the monistic life wis strongly recommende d Art // 
as a form of worldly attachment was highly condemned -1 Neverthef 
less it found its way into this creed in course of time as it did in the 
sister cult also The reason in this case probably was a little differ 
ent With the same ultimate object as in Buddhism the Jams too 
had amongst them monastic orders for they regarded the life of 
renunciation to be the shortest road to salvation But unlike Bud 
dhism particularly the Mahay ana form the Jains had no other 
social institution that effected the scheme of life of the people The 
Jain monks though as fervent in the preaching of the word of their 
Tirthankar were yet not so eager for artistic expression Perhaps 
their forms of worship did not demand such concrete s\mbols of 
devotion as the Buddhi ts who after the Imperial patronage of the 
Mauryas had learnt to prize these modes of evident adoration 
The Jain laity moreover lived within the influence and under the 
social ideals of Brahmanism Hence as both Jainism and Buddhism 
had no social institutions apart from monasteries they were not able 
to maintain that hold on daily life and consequent that cultivation 
of Art that Brahmanism maintained 

. Art however entered tne Jain fold m the form of architecture 
pand'sculpture’as pariTof ‘adornment' and in course offline grew to 
amazing heights in these spheres only It is intended here in this 
section before going on to Brahmanism to discuss Jainism and its 
contribution to Indian Art by examining some of the concrete 
remains The reason for disposing off Jain Art here is that except 
for archite cture, Jainism has not i nflu ence d the i deals and course o f 
IridiarTArt much Besides its artistic contribution as we have it 
to~da y- ^fra gmentary thougiratTimes~vrery beautiful and intricate"* 
Moreover thereTis hardly any new art motive or any other peculiar 
feature in Indian Art that may be called Jain typically except 
perhaps in architecture They always assimilated whatever was 
useful to them We will therefore in this section go over the 
rather meagre data w e have to judge from and see if w e can assess 
the contribution of Jainism to Indian Art 

Arch urture Stupas aru^CImtf*fl$_Jormed at_ first a part 

of Jain worship and the two existing remains of~Jain Saipas 
^re the KankaifTnound near Mathura and another at Jamnagar 
near Bareilly 1 Chaityas are also evidenced in the cave dwellings 


l Mrs Ste\enson Heart of Jatmsm p ?8o 
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of Badami, Patna, and Ellora These are all of average merit, 
with nothing extraordinary in them Of their monuments in South 
India there are no remains But it was m the nth Century that the 
Jains blossomed forth, 

“like the sudden flowering of the Flemish art under Van Eycks in 
both cases all the intermediate stages have been swept awaj by the 
ravages of time and the devastation of war, and we are abruptly con- 
fronted with the perfection of loveliness while the toilsome steps that 
lead up to it are hidden from us ’ * 

Temples This age of Jain architecture takes on a new form 

No more are visible the Chaiiyas and Stupas Instead we have 
grand temples, of which the plan is similar to those of the Vishnu 
shrines, and very probably was borrowed from them In fact, then 
temples take on various forms, in the South very often Shaivitc, 
in the North Vishnavaite, so that it is concluded that they borrowed 
the local style wherever they settled 1 2 3 

The inner shrine is usually guarded by a richly carved doorway s 
The idol itself clothed or nude, eyes closed or staring, is of very little 
artistic importance The Sabha Mandapa has sometimes very little 
carving, but the outer portico in nearly all Jaina temples is a very 
fairyland of beauty, the finest of whose carving is equalled bv the 
white tracery of frost when they are in marble 4 

“From the dome of these porches hang pendents of marble, whose 
workmanship brings the memory of the stairway of Christ’s church, and 
the Roof of the Divinity School in CKford, and gi\es the spectator a 
new standard of beauty” (The waiter docs not give the place she is 
referring to but it must be the Abu I emple, that unrivalled 
dream in marble ) For “Mt Abu, bearing on its bosom shrines tint 
are marvels of fretted loveliness, the frowning rocks of Girnar, crowned 
with its diadem of temples, and Satrunjaya in its surpassing holiness, 
half fortress and half temple ciU , bears witness to the fervour of 
those days” 5 

Besides these, there aie the famous towers of Chitor, of the 9th 
and 15th Century, which, Havel tells us, are unsurpassed of their 
kind in the whole world fl Palitana, the temple city of Gujarat, has a 
charm of its own like its prototype at Girnar, but the sculpture is 


1 Ibid , p 281 

N 5 Havel A Study of Indo-Aryan Civilisation , p 175 

3 Mrs Stevenson Facts from ” Heart of Jamtsni ” 

4 Ibid , p 281 

5 Ibid , p 282 

e Havel Ideals of Indian Art, p 127 
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generally unimportant 1 Had the glories of Gujarat survived the 
ruthless destruction of the idol haters, symbolised by the famous 
temple of Somanatha and its contemporary surrounding wealth and 
beauty the record of Jain architecture would have been unsurpass- 
ed Peeps into this gigantic array are offered to us by rums of struc- 
ture such as that marvellous shrine at Modhera with its exquisite 
and daintly fashioned sabha i tiandapa which even to-day m its 
dismembered state allures the eye with its jewel like intricacv and 
deft proportions relating in every stone and curve the reverence 
and devotion that gave it birth The Kirttistambhas at Vagnagar 
are imposing structures m themselves and once heralded an equally 
sublime structure of which no vestige remains at the moment except 
these majestic lovely forms towering above the debns of modern 
village life whispering to the wind sun and rain the splendour that 
was and may vet be 

These are really the only Art remains of the Jains Of painting 
or sculpture apart from their decorative reliefs w c have hardlv any 
remains The few specimens of sculpture we have arc on a colossal 
scale as the Yannus and others at Mysore really noble works of 
Art but very few m number The reason why the Jams seem to be 
so poor at sculpture or painting is to be found in the nature of their 
religion The joy of the senses had to be sternly repressed and 
o these objects of sense gratification naturally received little notice 
from the Jams Havel suggests they had /io divine incarnations 
like Krishna to inspire them and 

neither did the Jam Saints or deities develop into personifications of/i 
nature s manifold aspects The Jain sculptors and painters were there- j 
fore limited to a verv narrow range of ideals Thcv had no rich mytbo- j 
logy or h\es of saints full of wonder and of human interest to Ulus •11 
trate no grand conception of nature s moods only the few fixed immut \( 
able poses of the ascetic absorbed in contemplation 1 

0 Why Havel ignores the twenty four Tirthankaras i 

r uon of who laboured for the emancipation of all living I 
J an m beings we cannot understand His reasoning' 
does not seem very sound for Buddhism too had at its start 
hardly anything more It was the original artistic heritage of the 
people that later on wreathed together into a whole the Jamba j 
tables and ultimately developed the Buddhist Pantheon Why 
could not Jainism have done the same ? 

1 Ibid p 128 

^lavel Ideals of Indian Art p J2 g 
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, Or perhaps they had, but their Art remains are lost we cannot 
say The Jains were probably never very dominant as a secular, 
power , but their spiritual ascendancy led to a fierce revolution 
particularly in the South , and, with the decline of their influence in 
these parts, their monuments, if any, may have perished irretriev- 
ably Besides the wholesale destruction of their shrines during the 
Muslim period, there was also an absorption in the sense of conver- 
sion 1 Many of the Jain shrines, as iemains bear witness, were’ 
converted by the Mohammedans to the use of an alien ritual 

, “No original mosques the Mahamadans c\cr erected, rivalled these 
made over temples for beaut} In the 7cmth of its prospcrit} , Jain 
architecture had taught the Hindoo builders much, now in ad\ersit\ 
they still influenced their persecutors, and the still too little known 
1 mosques of Ahmcdabad owe more of their unm ailed beaut} to Jaina 
inspiration than to any other source “ e 

Besides architecture and sculpture as adornment of architecture 
there was one other Art Jainism encouraged Poetrv The practice 
of reciting prayers developed Jain poetry Like the Buddhists they 
had, from the very start, and as a mark of their protest against the 
Archaic Yedic language in which the Brahmamc Scriptures were 
given, all their Scriptures in the Vernacular Hence, wherever their 
influence spread, they aided the cultivation of the vernacular This 
is really a very important and peculiar Jain contribution in the cul- 
ture of India as a whole , for cultivation of the vernacular language 
is the first impulse to the development of local literature Tamil, 
Kanarese, Gujarati and Hindi were cultivated and enriched by 
them in the same sympathetic manner The Jain Poetry, how- 
ever is, in consonance with the rest of their artistic creations, more 
devout and religious than secular It is noteworthy that the Jains 
refrained from the Drama and all its connected Arts, Music, Danc- 
ing and Acting Their poetry is, therefore, more unalloyed, even 
the imagery employed in the poems less sensuous and worldly — 
than any other poetry in the whole world The greatest Tamil 
poem still surviving bears ample testimony on this point , and the 
same may be said of the rest of Jam literary creations 

This completes our assessment of the Arts under Jainism In 
certain spheres, their influence was noteworthy and peculiar But, 
in comparison to the Buddhist and Brahmamc contribution to the 
growth and development of Indian Art, their share appears to be 
meagre Though some of their monuments add lustre to the already 

1 Mosques at Kutub-Minar and Ahmedabad - 

2 Mrs, Stevenson Heart of Jainism, p 283 
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existing glorious array of India s artistic monuments such as the 
shrines at Mt Abu their loss or non existence 'would in no way 
diminish the value of Indian Art though we would of course lose 
very beautiful individual works The loss of either the entire Bud 
dhist or Brahmamc remains would mean half the glory of Indian 
^rt shattered The same cannot be said of the Jain Art beautiful 
as some parts of it are Such a result seems to be inevitable from 
the very nature of Jainism It was and has remained a puritanical 
and ascetic religion more fully than Buddhism or Brahmanism and 
hence its outlook on Art was barely tolerant when it was not 
actively hostile In a summary of motive force therefore impelling 
Indian Art to the creation of masterpieces we cannot assign Jain 
influence a high place as it appears to have given birth to no Art 
motifs as explained in Chapter VI 

Now we will turn to the most important religion in India 
the basis of most Indian Art and inspiration 
Brahma tm Brahmanism is the oldest and the most im 

portant religion of India Its origin is traceable to the Vedas 
Its philosophy is enshrined in the treatises called Upamshads This 
philosophy is of a high intellectual character dealing with specula 
tion on the nature of the U mverse of Life and Eternity These phi 
losophies being too high for the average individual we have an 
early dis association between philosophy and daily ritual or religion 
for the masses The latter grew and developed and from it spring 
the usages and customs of the times embodied in the Dharmashas 
tras It is through these writings that we are able to trace the nature 
and growth of Brahmanism from the most ancient times 

u ttory The history of Brahmanism is one of growing 

importance It may be said that it is practically the history of India 
on its social and spiritual side Both Buddhism and Jainism were 
waves of ptotestatioas but they uevec really upset cotojpktelv tbe 
mam scheme of Brahmamc life or the fundamental institutions and 
conventions of society The Buddhist and Jain religions were by 
their nature asocial and had accordingly no social scheme or 
institutions to challenge the Brahmamc hold on the daily life of the 
people All throughout their supremacy both in Northern and 
Southern India the daily life of the people was guided and social 
relations regulated by the Hindu codes of law and behaviour So 
that m spite of Buddhist and Jam ascendancy for centuries toge 
ther we may with justice assert that the history of Brahmanism is 
the history of Indian civilisation with just one qualification that it 
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was not so apparent during the heyday of the Protestant creeds, 
specially Buddhism 

From the 4th Century of the Christian era that culture begins to 
reassert itself This process continues, up to the 8th Century, when 
Brahmanism had definitely ousted Buddhism from its place as the 
most important religion in India The Northern revival of Brah- 
manism was relatively quiet , but that m the South, from about 
(he 7th Century onwards, was very aggressive It is usually des- 
cribed as a Shaivite revival, — because it assumed the Lord Shiva as 
its head, — was of an aggressive form, while the revival in the North 
under Vishnu took a milder form Besides these main groups, we 
have growing with this renewed aspect of Brahmanism numbers of 
other and smaller divisions of which Shankaracharya’s Vedantic 
philosophy is the most important 

Faced with the Shaiva, the Vaishnava and the Vedantic divisions, 
Brahmanism attempted to provide for all these faiths or sects a uni- 
fied philosophy and a common social background The Brahmins ab- 
sorbed into orthodox Brahmanism these new sects, by a process 
of assimilation, for which they appear to have an inborn genius 
Brahma manifested himself as Iswara, and the latter through its 
two creative principles, Punisha and Shaktt or female principle caus- 
ed matter or Praknti to live , and this, in its turn, manifested itself 
in the eternal phenomenon of the cosmic energy of Creation, 
Preservation and Destruction Brahma himself was the Lord of 
Creation, Vishnu of Preservation and Siva of Destruction 1 Thus 
came into existence the Tnmuiti, a triple manifestation of the 
Divine order, or Unity Three in one and one in three So was 
achieved the synthesis From this last development arises modern 
Hinduism, in essence the same Brahmanic faith, and like it in a 
state of incessant movement and change, yet, like the ocean, it 
remains the same, ready and able to absorb the creeds and customs 
and rituals of other systems 2 

The Principal The Vedic faith was Polytheistic, recognising a 
ideas and God in every natural manifestation But even in 
Beliefs the Vedas, the idea is clearly developing, of a 
Unity behind all this Diversity In the Upamshads, this belief is 
elaborated and established of a Divine Unity from which all life had 
emerged, and to which it would ultimately revert The ancient 
sages had carefully observed nature and its ceaseless change , their 

1 V Smith History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon , Introduction, p 6 

2 Radhakrishnan Hindu View of Life, pp 12 and 129 
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keen eyes had not failed to notice one divine reality behind all this 
ceaseless illusion or Maya which they had sought to fathom As 
all Indian Philosophy has been a search after this reality or Unity 
so also is its Art full of the same spirit For things of this world 
which were mere illusion the Indian cared naught All his effort and 
striving were directed toward this one end only that of establishing 
or realising the Divine essence from which all emanated Hence the 
deep spirituality of their outlook which inspired as w ell as coloured 
the best artistic expression of the age 

It is open to question if this spiritual outlook on life deliberately 
removed from the crude realism of the visible world is a distinctly 
Aryan trait It seems more a special gift of this land for it is hardly 
observed in any of the other races descended from the Aryan stock 
It is just in this particular land where nature is so bountiful it 
supplies all man s material needs and more with the least 
possible effort and thus leaves leisure for contemplation of 
nature its beautv and mvstery Surrounded by beauty and living 
amidst leisure led to an intensive cultivation of Art as a concrete ex 
pression of this beauty embodying a veiled suggestion of the my s 
tery that links the Finite which the Infinite and the Individual with 
the Universe 

But this process was gradual We can trace the stages very 
clearly in the art history of the ancient period which extends for this 
work to about the 12th Century A D While the Aryans were still 
nature lov ing children touched a little by the piety of the Bud 
dhism we have the art reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi In the Amara 
vati reliefs that is about the 7th Century A D they appear to be 
affected by the magic of the land Having drunk deep of life and 
atmosphere of. this land for over a century we observ e a sobering of 
the mind and a distinct spirituality behind the execution which 
leads to the refinement of style also This is even more evident in 
the Gupta sculpture which gives the third stage in the development 
of spirituality Here another quality is observed to grow which was 
absent at Amaravati Restraint which the adoring folks of Amara 
vati knew not is effectively rendered in the Gupta sculp 
ture The exuberance of the love and devotion of these artists 
seems to find itself in the quiet dignity of their Art which gives it 

profound depth and added spirituality 

According to the Brahmanic view of life not only did man emerge l 
from the ultimate Unity but all creation was a manifestation of the 1 
F ternal Spirit Thus we hav e what in our days is called the Pan 
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theistic conception Since God revealed himself in all creation, He 
was all pervading and everywhere, and the three ways in which 
man could get to know him were tluough Religion, Yoga, and Art , 
for the direct object of all these three in ancient India was to reveal 
the Spirit behind the form 1 * 3 4 

The End of Life or Moksha we have already briefly explained 
while contrasting the Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmanic goals of life 
The purpose of existence, according to the Hindus, is to attain 
Biahman the Encyclopedia Bntamcn tells us 2 Brahman may be 
translated as a state of Beatitude, or stillness of the absolute ,' to 
attain which the direct pathway was through Moksha, meaning 
i omplete spiritual emancipation What Coomaraswamy calls a 
release from the Ego, or becoming, that is, freedom from evcle of 
rebirth This can only be attained 

“by realisation of self and of entity when nothingness of our^thts is 
left in us The virtue of the action of those v ho are free beings lies in 
the complete co-ordination of their being, bod\ , soul and spirit, the 
inner and outer man at one ” ‘ 

This stage of selflessness is realised only when a person has ful- 
filled all his obligations to himself and to others, and has no desire 
or obligation — Raima left 

Raima is a thought, or deed, which has formed a lien, a bond or 
an obligation, with our fellow’s in the living universe It is the 
motive force of life in all its mutations, lelations and wanderings — 
the only explanation for the apparent injustice of the w'orld Life for 
the Hindus is a cycle of births and rebirths, until the ultimate goal is 
attained In each new' existence, man’s destiny is governed by his 
past life and obligations Whatever new’ tie is formed, or is left 
unfulfilled in the preceding existence, has to be accounted for in the 
next There is no escape Once all such ties are dissolved, and 
obligations fulfilled, one is free from the chains of existence The 
ideal is thus to free oneself from all attachment and desire, for both 
imply a bond Whatever action a Jivan-mukta or spiritually freed- 
man performs, must therefore, be of the nature of manifestation, 
and will be without purpose or intention 5 

For the realisation of this aim the Brahmanic Shastras had laid 
dowm a whole scheme of life 

1 Article on Brahmanism 

- Radhakrishnan Hindu View oj Life, p 63 

3 Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva, p to6 

4 Ibid , p 107 

5 Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva, p 106 
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/ flue eof The paths by which one can secure emancipation 
these Jde h for oneself and be merged with tl?e infinite were 
Ltf« and three in number the Karma Marga or the path of 
Soeutj Deeds the Bhakti Marga the path of Devotion and 
the Guana Marga the path of Knowledge 

The Guana Marga the pathway of highest knowledge was 
marked out for the Brahmans or the intellectual Kshatriyas It 
was the shortest and the most direct way of release from the F go 
perhaps because it was meant for a few only Krishna calls the 
Karmapath greater in the Bhagavad Gita 
The path of works or service the Karma Marga was for the bus} 
man of the world the statesman artist merchant and labourer 
It helped not only to complete the unfulfilled obligations of previ 
ous births but also enabled the doer to express himself in devotional 
creations or acts which brought as it were their own salvation 
Thus was made a most subtle bond with Art 

The path of faith or the Bhakti Marga has a general applica 
tion for it was a way which was open to all classes All whose hearts 
were filled with the love of God and gave their lives to Him 
could find salvation in Bhakti though worldly pursuit might clog 
their feet and make the way longer and more difficult 1 

These three paths are prescribed for persons who desire to attain 
Moksha But we know that there are always hundreds of people 
alive and flourishing whose consciences are never troubled with any 
sense of obligation and from whose thought the desire to obtain 
eternal bliss is far far away Did the Brahmanic system make 
provision for these people ? It did and therein lies its greatness 2 * 
that it compassed w ithin its religious fold all forms of life regarding 
nothing as profane or irreligious Human life was divided into two 
sections The first was the path of Self assertion and the second 
that of Returns Pravntti Marga and Nivntti Marga s In the first 
of these provision rs made for the young who 'ove the worid and 
ts pleasures and vanities For them Artha and Kama — meaning 
wealth and enjoyment of sense pleasure — were both legitimate pre 
occupations part of their life and dharma 4 For to desire these 
aims is not sin but youth and to forbid the satisfaction of the thirst 

1 Havel The Ideals of Indian Art pp 104 106 

* Radhakrishnan Hindu Vtew of Life p 79 

* Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva p 7 

* Bhagawat Gita Krishna allayed Arjuna s many misgivings in fighting 
against his dearest relatives by telling him that fighting was the Kshatnya 
dharma-^-duty 
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of youth is not cure , rather, desire suppressed breathes pestilence 1 

“The Brahmans, therefore, notwithstanding the austere rule appoint- 
ed for themselves, held, that an ideal human sock t\ must provuh for 
the enjoyment of all pleasures, by those who wished for them, the) 
would say, perhaps, that those who have risen above the mere pleasure, 
however refined, are just those who have alrendv tasted pleasure to the 
full ”« 

It was never the doctrine of the Hindus to force a person to be good 
tor fear of consequence, or to force a pure life upon those unpre- 
pared for it Each individual self was left free to work out its own 
‘self-realisation’ within the larger self, in what space and time 
it chose Society’s business was to make possible all that he needed 
to attain that end, for no better guide could be found than self- 
experience ^Vnd therefore, the man on the path of 'self-assertion' 
was allowed full scope until the realisation dawned on him th.it the 
pleasures of life were maya or illusion, and he voluntarily took 
the ‘pathway of return’ Thus was the Brahmamc religion never 
divorced from every day life in India, and the mistaken distinction, 
of regarding certain expressions of life as profane and certain othe r s 
sacred, never found a place within Hindu Theology Thev suc- 
ceeded in illuminating daily life with the light of Heaven a 

The social order under Brahmanism was based upon the division 
of society into groups the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas 
and Sudras This classification was based on the distinction of the 
three prominent types of men recognised by most thinkers * 

Each ego, the Brahman sociologist assumed by natural law , was 
always, or nearly always, born into its own befitting environment J 
A much evolved soul would be born a Brahman, and a less 
evolved, a Vaishya Because birth was thus an ordinance of nature 
or the result of one’s Karma, contentment with one’s environment 
w'as easily inculcated The caste of his birth prescribed an indivi- 
dual’s dhaima, his place in life and duty If one felt dissatisfied 
with one’s status, the only way to rid oneself of it was to do the 


1 & * CoOmaraswamy Dance of Siva, p 8 
* Ibid , p 7 

4 The Mob the devourers of Blake or Staves of Nictzche, the Prohfics of 
Blake or the Master or Nietzche In Indian Society the Bodhisattva, or Brah- 
mana or Superman A similar classification as the above described, was that 
of the Indian castes 

Ibid , p ii Prof Radhaknsbnan also supports natural classification 
Hindu View of Life, p it 
c Ibid , p 12 
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prescribed dhtrma for then only was one raised to a higher status 1 
The doing of one s duty meant fulfilling past obligations and so 
hastening Release or Emancipation Thus not only social life but 
individual life also was sought to be regulated by the Hindus as we 
shall further elucidate 

To enable one to do one s dharmc to the best of one s ability 
for the ultimate attainment of Moksha in whatever sphere of life 
one is born the whole span of earthly existence was dnided into 
To each of these /4sJiranm5 were assigned certain dut es 
and obligations the orderly fulfilment of which meant freeing one 
self steadily from the grip of Karma While the individual and 
social side of Karma were inseparably intertwined the theory of 
varna or caste emphasised the social aspect and that of ashrama or 
stages of life the individual aspect * An ideal individual life was 
div ided into four ashramas 

The first was the Brahmachann stage or studenthood in which 
the individual strove under proper teachers to acquire knowledge 
learn self discipline and fit himself for the responsibilities of life 

Next came the individual s duty to the state and the fulfilment 
of his existence He married and entered the second or the Grahasta 
A shram a Having fulfilled his duties here and provided for his 
wife and children if he felt himself fit * he entered the third or 
Vanaprastha Ashrama 

Here the householder is supposed to retire into a forest 
and meditate and pray and prepare himself for the last stage 
namely that of the Sanyasi where his spiritual development 
was his onlv concern and he is like a Bodh sattva waiting for final 
emancipation or Moksha This progress from the Grahastha 
Ashrama to that of the Saiwisi \ as hardlv made in one life excepr 
by especially evolved persons such as the real brahmanas or 
tadlmiiit'Wtt Heme \Y«e recurrence or reincarnations tiVi the 
purpose of existence was fulfilled and the city of the God s deva 
nagari was established on earth * which meant that the fulfilment 
of the pur pose of civilisation was accomplished 

1 Says Arjuna 

Till I conquer crush my foe 
Win again our long lost fame 
Salvation s self to me were woe 
Hindrance to my loftv aim 

(R C Dutt From Bhairavi s htrata Arjunum p 439 ) 

* Radhaknshnan Hindu View of Life p 8 

8 Jbid pp 83 91 

* Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva p 2 
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This in brief is the Brahmamc scheme of life, a social organisation 
consciously designed 1 to meet the philosophical conception of life, 
and to facilitate the attainment of the end of life for all its individual 
members 

How do these ideals of refined enjoyment of the pleasures of 
life within the limitations of one’s status and qualifications, and the 
scheme of life and duty founded upon them, react on Art and its 
development ? 

Brahmanism We have already mentioned the artistic heritage 

and An Q f t he Vedic Aryans, and the intrinsic peculiarity of 
the Vedic ritual to be the fount from which the fine Arts sprang 
Given this basis, how did the attitude of Brahmanism affect Art ? 
Art was encouraged and cultivated as pei taming to the fulfilment 
of the prescribed religious rituals and of the recognised aims of life 
and the duties of citizen It was not merely as an accessory in reli- 
gious worship that Art forms were permitted and encouraged, 
though, with the recognition of the Bhakti-Mai ga, Art got more 
entwined with ritual and worship 

Bhakti Bhakti , this pathway of love and devotion 

readily commended itself to the artist’s soul, and though originating 
with Brahmanism, became equally popular with the faith of the 
Buddha and Mahavira, Vishnu, Siva and Krishna Where could a 
devotee get a better and more permanent form of worship than 
Art, especially architecture, and sculpture ? These Arts there- 
fore, flourished under the patronage of all these faiths In 
consequence, Ait took wings , and inspned by the devotion that 
filled both the artist and the patron, soared higher and higher into 
the regions of profound thought and mystery, embodying and 
conveying these abtruse philosophies by means of subtle sugges- 
tions 

Nothing stands to evidence the perfect unison with which the 
artist, the craftsman, masons , 2 architects and patrons were 
all inspired to give of their best, so well as the famous “temple of 
the artificers ’’ 3 at Mount Abu Having done all the work that they 
were paid for, to the satisfaction of their masters, they voluntanly 
erected another famous shrine to express their own real devotion 


’ Ibid , p 6 

Mrs Stevenson Heart of Jatmsm, p 282 
3 Havel Ideals of Indian Art, p 107 
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and bhakh known to this day as the temple of Artificers 1 Can one 
imagine artisans doing such a thing in modern times ? 

BhaUt which was becoming prominent ever since the Mnhavana 
Buddhist ascendancy had become the hevnote of Indian Art bv the 
6th or 7th Century AD It imparted to Art that forgetfulness of the 
self in the creation of the soul s longing w hich is so essential for the 
highest expression Havel gives the valuation of this creed very 
well in his usual impetuous manner 

Bhakti is the moving spirit of all great religious art in the West 
and in the Tast It is Bhal ti which lifts the art of Fra \ngehco or 
Beilins into a higher spiritual plane than that of Titian or Corregio 
Forced labour money or artistic genius might create another Dnvani 
khas at Delhi — another eljsium on tarth for sensual desires and per 
haps another Taj But without Bhakti India whether she be Hindu 
Mahomedan or Christian can never again build shrines like those of 
Sanchi Ajanta Elephanta or Ellon or when Bhakti is dead India 
from being the home of world s religion will become the storm centre 
of the East f 

Besides BhaUt mother important reaction Brahmanism had 
upon Art jwas.the-intim ate contact it established between Art and 
dSilyZIife^-through rituals and sacrifices It is these that carried Art 
within the homes of the peasant and the labourer it is these that 
refined spiritualised every dav concerns and made the incidents 
of ordinary life the symbols of eternal verities 

Again through its social system Brahmanism helped to produce 
lead) craftsmen with considerable hereditar) skill acquired 
through ages of excellent training b) teachers themselves heirs of 
an endless succession of master teachers so that Indian craftsmen 
were renowned all over the world for the marvels they wrought in 
the plains of Aryavarta Mahumud of Ghazni fanatic as he was 
spared the lives only of the craftsmen of India during his relentless 
and ruinous raids so that ho could carry them a tray with him to 
build Mosques like the famous temple at Somnath which inspired 
a regret from even his stony heart as he watched it crumbling under 
the flames of his bigotry 

All through the Muslim period these craftsmen kept the Hindu 
traditions alive and fused the new Art under Islam with the same 
spirit of Bhakti For Ha\el says it is the warmth of Hindu genius 
that makes the cold marble of the Taj so alive and makes us feel 
that it is not a cold monument of marble but Shah Jehan s beloved 


Mrs Stevenson H eart of Jainism p *.82 
* Havel 73eals of Indian Art~~pp — 173"! 15' 
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Mumtaz who lives still in all her youthful beauty upon the banks of 
the shining Jumna 1,1 

Not only then, but to this date, this social system has been the 
preserver of the Indian culture, and educator of the Indian peo- 
ples 1 2 Even in its decline it has kept alive that spark which, 
given suitable environment, blazes out into the undying fire of 
artistic creation, as the very modern Indian schools of Art amply 
testify 

Through its ideals, then, Brahmanism gave inspiration to Art , 
through sacrifices and rituals Art developed and flourished, and 
affected and elevated a goodly part of the daily life of the times , * 
through its institutions, especially those of the socio-economical and 
educational nature, it encouraged and preserved the culture of the 
ages, and kept the spirit of Indian Art and tradition from being 
degraded or lost 

Economic This completes the survey of the religio-social 

Factor motive m the evolution of Indian Art The other im- 
portant motive force in all human affairs is economic neces- 
sity The co-relation between the religions and the economic motive 
is easily effected in a society like our own, wherein all values tend 
to be expresed in terms of money In ancient society, howevei , 
where the ideal of self-sufficiency ruled the daily life of mankind , 
where work was regulated, and living assured, to a large proportion 
of the community, the merely economic factor had not the force that 
it has since acquned Even granting, therefore, that the religio- 
social motive of the period must have been coloured, probablv un- 
consciously, by economic considerations, ve cannot deny altogether 
ihe independent existence of religious idealism and devotional inspi- 
ration uncontaminated by the economic motive 

But this is not to say that the latter had no place in ancient Indian 
society On the contrary, if the religious or spiritual factor could 
remain so strong, it was because the economic drag had no chance 
to function Life was easy, living assured, leisure plentiful, and 
contentment inevitable Under those conditions the economic factor 
must be admitted to be at work, if not quite on the surface, at least 
in the background We have already explained the i elation between 
^rt, the artist and society, and, the valuation of the artist’s labour 
We shall discuss the Indian socio-economic organisation, the msti- 

1 Ideals of Indian Art, p 121 

* Radhakrishnan Hindu View of Life, pp 104-127 

5 cn Post pp 143-144 
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tution of casie and its particular influence on artistic growth and 
tradition under the chapter entitled Institutions of Ancient 
India Here we are concerned only with the economic factor as a 
motive force in the growth and development not of life for that is a 
colossal task but of Art only and that also Indian 

The economic factor entered into life because of man s desire to 
obtain wealth or money the commodity with which wealth cap be 
purchased This desire in man is very strong for man must eat to 
live and in order to eat in our present day society he must have 
money wherewith to purchase food 

The aid that the economic factor gave Art in India was that like 
all other forms of service the artist was regarded as rendering a 
service to society as a whole which was duly recognised and re 
compensed His status was assured his daily bread guaranteed and 
his value was unquestioned 1 His work or his vocation was his 
Dharma on the due discharge of which depended both his spiritual 
salvation and material prosperity His material needs provided for 
the artist had no occasion to degrade his Art to please individual 
fancy or whim as is often the case with artists w ho work to please 
patrons Most ancient Indian Art was not the court Art and 
most Indian artists were not under the direct patronage of the 
court or the aristocracy Painters architects masons sculptors and 
engravers all had their separate castes to which they belonged and 
v hich regulated for them their scales of payment hours of work 
period of apprenticeship and many other affairs reminding one of 
the guild system ol the Middle ^ges These castes or guilds regu 
lated the affairs of each Art and craft and preserved the traditional 
forms and motifs and within its fostering care the Art and craft 
progressed 

Indian Art is an hierarchical and traditional Art it must not be 
forgotten hence this system worked very successfu'i’iy 

If a chaitya stupa or temple was to be erected these artisans 
ski'led both by training and heredity were summoned To the chief 
artist or architect the design and decoration were entrusted which 
was not difficult for the artist had to perform his task within the 
limits of the shastras and traditions Once that was decided on the 
builders and carvers were left to themselves to decorate according 
to the recognised motifs of the ages 


Muzumdar History of Education in Ancient Indta p 43 
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“The master masons constructed always according to the methods 
of their time with the motifs which their ancestors had transmitted to 
them” 

says Dubreiul 1 So that besides payment, the patron or donor, did 
not interfere with the progress of the work, and did not expect the 
workers in any form to flatter him, inscribe his name in decorative 
script, or use his head as one of the models, as was common in the 
Greek and Renaissance Art, and even in Moghul Art 

The economic factor thus aided the progress of Art by the organi- 
sation of society in such an order, that, all services rendered to 
society by individuals were rewarded by settled convention, which 
left no "surplus value” to the patron of such works, and therefore 
bred no discontent, nor allowed Art to be degraded 

It thus provided the material background on which the idea of 
vocations as dhanna could be duly worked out The notion of work 
as a degrading servitude, having no other incentive than the eco- 
nomic reward, is absent The woiker had the fulfilment of his being 
through his work , 2 because the Gita had enjoined that one obtains 
perfection or spiritual advancement only if one does one’s duty in 
the proper spirit of non-attachment The worker desired to create 
whatever he did to the best of his ability, for he was dominated by 
bhakti Specialisation was of such a character, that it had not rob- 
bed the worker of his pride in his craft * Both pleasure as well as 
recreation were afforded to him in his labour, which was to him also 
self-expression 

T hus far, and thus only, did the economic factor serve as a motive 
force to the development of Art The aim of ancient society, not 
being what seems to be the only aim of modern society, monej- 
grabbing, but spiritual upliftment of the individual, the economic 
factor as a motive force was not as important as it is now In our 
days, because of this mad craze for money-grabbing, either by fair 
means or foul, one is apt to lose sight of the fact that there are 
besides the economic urge in man, longings far nobler and more 
important to the growth of culture or civilisation than the economic 
urge 

The ancient Indians never lost sight of this fact that money de- 
grades both him who gives and him who receives it as the only 
consideration Their whole social order was fashioned on this 
principle, which throughout aided man’s spiritual progress 

1 Dravidiati Architecture, p 5 

2 Radhaknshnan Hindu View of Life, p 

1 Jbtd , p 113 
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Wealth was given its place as one of the four aims of life 
because man s native possessive instinct had to be taken into 
account But it was never the sole aim or guiding force in life 
In fact in ancient India the highest kind of work that of preserving 
the treasures of spiritual knowledge was the least paid for 1 The 
worker s work was his main reward A man s worth was therefore 
not determined by his economic position and opportunity It is the 
exaltation of the economic that leads to a steady degradation of 
character * While the economic factor was given its right place and 
due significance in life and society ancient India had flourished 
Now under the Western influence it is becoming all important and 
India has a different tale to tell 




CHAPTER V 

INSTITUTIONS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


Having studied and considered the motive forces, or the dynamic 
aspect of civilisation in India, let us now consider in this chapter 
the evolution and working of those social, political, and economic 
institutions, which are not only the mainstay of the whole social 
order ’but which, in their collective might, narrowly condition and 
materially influence the growth of civilisation and the development 
of Art 

The eaihest form of social organisation known to mankind ap- 
pears to have been the primitive ‘horde’, where man dwelt togethei 
v ith his fellows merely for self-preservation Hunting was the com- 
mon occupation , what one killed was, probably, for the horde 
(ollectively and not for himself alone Hence under those circum- 
stances the horde appears to be more important than the individual 


Development of 
Institutions 
ullimatel j ns 
forms of Self 
Expression 


The next stage, generally accepted in the order of 
social evolution, is the ‘pastoial ’ Mankind was not 
yet settled on one definite region, nor had developed 
any clear idea of real or personal property As the 
members of a tribe in this stage had to travel together 
from one pasture-land to another, a firmer hold of 
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the common unit than that required in the horde stage must* have 
been needed Hence originated probably the tribal organisation 
and with it perhaps the first traces of property For the members 
of this moving unit whatever may have been its form must have 
•used beasts of burden to carry their necessities of life from place to 
place Milk must have been an added article of food and some 
members of the tribe may have been allowed to have their own cows 
or Jieep Real property however could not develop in this stage 
nor those permanent social organisation and institutions which are 
such a clear mark of advanced society 

With the Agricultural stage which follows the institutions of 
individual Property and Family come into prominence Agricul 
ture is impossible without the continued possession of a given piece 
of land -m the same hands for a number of years The offspring of 
the people first bringing land into cultivation tend to stick to the 
same ground as far as possible and so are born and grow these two 
fundamental institutions of the modern civilised society Property 
and family go together are mutually conditioned and conditioning 
and mark a considerable step forward in the evolution of social 
order From these later there develops the Clan with the bond of 
common descent common habits common worship and common 
outlook on life between its members usually following the male 
line and held together by a common ancestor or head 

One remarkable thing noticeable from the above brief sketch of 
the social development is the importance of the individual and his 
relation to the social unit in the evolution of the social order We do 
not know if man ever lived an absolutely independent life without 
contact or communion with his fellows By the time however that 
he is found making the most primiUve social order the importance 
of the individual is lost in the preponderating weight of the social 
unit In the horde the horde was of more importance than the 
individual and in the tribe also the tribe must have been the more 
important of the two With the beginnings of agricultural civilisa 
tion the growth of the family and the evolution of the State as the 
authority to maintain the established order the individual begins 
to gain in importance The Patre familias is the first important 
entitv with whom recognition of the rights of the individual com 
mences The process continues right through social history 
the rights of the individual being ascribed at first eithe r to his status 
or his locus and regulated by custom slowly crystallising into law 
till in our own times the mduidual seems to have attained complete 

is 
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emancipation from the bonds of custom and status, and the pen- 
dulum seems to have swung almost to the other extreme 

We are not concerned in this work with the stages and land- 
marks of this process of individual emancipation, and its reaction on 
the social order, integrity, and efficiency We need only note that 
as man thought more and more of his surroundings, he visualised to 
himself a form of society where he could be happiet than he was 
Hence, after a certain stage of social development had been reached, 
the social order, from being the ad hoc result of uncoordinated cir- 
cumstances, became the outcome of deliberate human planning f he 
attempt was thus consciously made to fashion the environment upon 
the ideal Social institutions became the media through which a 
people’s collective consciousness and their common ideals mani- 
fested themselves From being a merely incidental growth, they 
became the result of deliberate plan and conscious effort, directed to 
facilitate what were regarded as the most desired and approved 
condition of living and working to promote the accepted ideals of 
the given community 


Once evolved and established, these institutions 
became important influences in the de\elopment of 
a people They regulated the life and wrought its 
forms of self-expression Because they pla\ so 
important a part in conditioning the self-expres- 
sion of a people, the necessity to study the institutions that affected 
the life and arts in Ancient India arises 


How they lead 
on Growth of 
Society and 
Art 


Tapes of Institutions are of various kinds, and may 

institutions h conveniently be classified as Religious, Political, 
Social and Economical This division is not a mutually exclusive 
one, since, in such matters, the several compartments inevitably 
overlap one another As the Religious Institutions are probably the 
earliest to arise, and most considerable m influence, we shall study 
them first 

Religions The mam Religious Institutions we propose to 

examine are, Sacrifices and their rituals, and Monasticism 
Connected Avith these are matters and institutions such as 
the Status of Woman, and the organisation of Education, 
that have a religious bearing , but these can be more conveniently 
considered under Social Institutions”, and so we shall examine 
them under that head The main social institution of Brahmanism 
was the Varna-Dhaima, or the caste-system Though religious in 
origin, this system is in its effect, significance and daily operation 
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socio economic We shall therefore discuss it under the social cate 
gory 

s<if The sacrifices and rituals of Brahmanism trace 

n tuai their origin right back, to the Vedic days and 
ever since then have had an important and integral bearing on the 
everyday life of the people How hey bring the fine Arts and 
conseouentlv the Io\e of beauty into contact with the pulse of the 
daik life of the people we have shown in the last chapter In this 
we shall explain the nature and emphasise the importance of these 
sacrifices and rituals that entitle them to be regarded as institutions 
lea\ing it to Chapter VII to show the connection between Arts and 
Sacrifices in evervdav life 

The Vedic Indians regarded sacrifices as indispensable to the 
welfare of man Later even under the more sophisticated Brah 
manism on all important occasions »n the life of a man namely birth 
initiation marriage death people gathered together their whole 
families and with pomp and solemnity performed these sacrifices 
The kings performed them before thev led the Vedic hosts to battle 
invoking the aid of Indra the leader of the heavenly host to help 
them in this hour of peril But the famous Ash icwicdha or Horse 
Sacrifice was perhaps the most spectacular of its kind Equally 
magnificent must have been the sacrifice performed before the 
S iiayamvara of a maiden was commenced especially if she were of 
roval lineage The sacrifices and rituals were therefore an integral 
part of the life of the people collectively md even individually It 
needed all the reasoning of the Vpavt hads all the rationalism of 
Buddhism and Jainism to abolish the accompaniment of such 
sacrifices which took the form of animal slaughter Except perhaps 
for Kali worship and Tantnc cults this kind of sacrifice his been 
almost entirely weeded out of Indian life But as far as the ritual 
attendant upon them is concerned it was not affected continued 
to he as mportant a part of the daily life and faith of the Indian 
people as it used to be in the old Vedic days hringing with it to 
the family hearth the balmy breath of culture 

V a»t e i The growing formalism of these sacrifices caused 

in all probability the revolt which found expression e\ entu 
ally in Buddhism and Jainism They objected to the meaningless 
ness of these forms that had long since ceased to realise the sy mbol 
ism the inner meaning of these sacrifices Hence on their side they 
evolved a purely religious institution which would embody com 
pletely all aspects of their protest Monasticism The Buddhist 
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monasteries were part of the Sangha consisting of the laity as well 
as the bhikshu ? The former brought Art within the Buddhist hold, 
and supplied the ideals, worked out the technique, and sometimes 
produced the artists, too 

Monasteries, during the Buddhist epoch, were scattered all over 
the length and breadth of Aryavarta as Hindu temples are to-day 
Their cultural influence was tremendous, as is evident fiom the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims They were little towns in them- 
selves, as one description from the innumerable available will 
show The Jetavana Monastery, situated near Pataliputra, was in 
Fa Hein’s time one of the chief places for higher Buddhist educa- 
tion He describes it thus 

“There were chapels for preaching and halls for meditation, mess 
rooms, and chambers for monks, bath-houses, a hospit il, libraries, 
and reading-rooms, with pleasant shad} tanks, and a great wall com- 
passing all The libraries were richly furnished not onl} with orthodox 
Buddhist literature, but also with Vedic and non-Buddhistic works, 
and treatises on the arts and sciences taught in India at the time 1 he 
monastery was well situated, being convenientlj near the Citj , and vet 
far from the distracting sights and noises of the world Moreover the 
park afforded a perfect shade, and was delightful place for walking in, 
during the heat and glare of the tropical sun It had streams and tanks 
of cool clear water, and was a favounte resort of the good and devo- 
tional people of all religions ” 1 * * 

From other sources we gather that neither money nor labour was 
spared to make these abodes as impressive and beautiful as pos- 
sible * Most of these Monasteries had attached to them Universities, 
the fame of which spread as far as China, and brought students from 
all parts of the world, who made long, toilsome, and dangerous 
journeys from thence to study at these famous centres These we 
will discuss in their proper place, when w r e describe the educational 
institutions of Ancient India 

In these Monasteries lived the Bhikshus , and here they studied 
They were all built on sites marvellous for their natural scenery 
Early Buddhism, though hostile to all forms of Art, was very 
1 partial to natural beauty, perhaps unconsciously regarding it as an 
essential of education and of worship Even the Buddha himself, 
after sojourn with the various sages in their hermitages, chose for 
his meditation a spot where nature was at its best 4 

1 Giles Travels of Fa Hem, p 46 

* The Sri Parvata Monastery described on page 151 bears witness to this 

statement 

s Das Educational Institutions of the Ancient Hmdus , p 58 
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tual life in these imperishable and eloquent forms These Monas- 
teries embody, in stone and paint the records of these ancient people 
searching for truth, and tell us more incidentally of their lives and 
ways of thinking and living, in a concise form and more successfully 
than any written record would ha\ c done if pi eserved 

To many of these Monasteries were at times attached schools I o 
some primary, to others secondary, and at times even Universities 
Of their educational value, we shall speak later But heic it is neces- 
sary to add that such a combination of science and practice, faith 
and learning, made an admirable basis for the cultivation of the 
Arts 

The Jains had Monasteries which were similat to those ol 
the Buddhists and hence no separate treatment is necessary Be- 
sides, they never wielded so much power ns the Buddhist and there- 
fore only aided the development of Art to a small extent, which has 
already been shown in the last chapter 

To Buddhism, then, and particularly to its institution of the pil- 
grim monk and scholastic monaster) , w r e owe mainl) the rebirth anrl 
development of Art, which adorns the classic age of Indian Histor) 
Other religious institutions even of the Buddhists, do not affect Art 
and life so intimately, and so w'e need not be detained with them, 
and may pass on to the next main group of institutions name!) , 
Political 

Political Political Institutions, besides the King and 

institution* Court, include all otheis that have am connec- 

tion with the goverance of a people With all these we need not 
bother, as thev do not directly mlluence Art The King, the Court 
and 4nstociacy, and the Institution of Local Self Government, are 
the only ones w'hich need be considered because of their bearing on 
Art 

Patronage in ^ or Art to flourish, its proper appreciation and 

Relation to An understanding is always essential Public opinion 
can make an artist or mar him Appreciation of 
Art is perhaps possible for all, given a proper Art education to the 
public But direct encouragement so as to aid Art to develop is 
always the work of the leisured, cultured and moneyed classes 
It is generally the result, not only of spiritual freedom, but mate- 
rial freedom, prosperity and wealth It is these that mother the 
artistic inspiration of a people, give it food and impetus, and thus 
nurse the growth of idealism Whenever w r e find Art flourish- 
•ing, we find it follow's upon a historical period, of victoiy, of colon- 
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isation which had added to the wealth of the people Reading 
back into history one may account for this phenomenon as due to 
the awakening of national consciousness and self confidence The 
C reat Age of Pericles in Greece follows closely upon the defeat of 
the Persians and the formation of the Pan Hellenic League of 
Delos by which Athens made her freedom secure and coffers full 
The glories of the Elizabethan age follow the defeat of the Armada 
while the victories of the Roi Soleil account for the C rind Siecle of 
France 

Monarchy Where there_js„wealth_there„will_be_patronage 

of Art With the rise ofThe Mauryan Empire in India wealth and 
p'atronage the two fou ndat ion sto nes f or j cultural florescence were 
readily provided When tKe”Emperor Asolca made his royalty 
a weapofTtcTpropagate Buddhism the golden age of Buddhist Art 
in India began The King was always an important factor in ancient 
India Held to be a pattern of goodness and virtue he became the 
model for the people He set the fashion and with a word or a 
gesture made and un made the greatness of his age Chandra 
gupta and his grandson are entitled to every credit in mak 
ing Buddhist Art the marvel of centuries to follow The 
Maurya empire aided by the wisdom of Chanakya brought 
peace to Aryavarta and with peace and good governance 
came the fruits of material prosperity Asoka maintained 
this and brought the aid of spiritual force to accomplish the artistic 
renaissance in his age He became a Buddhist and with him Bud 
dhism became the state religion of India For ^soka had a mighty 
Empire and this he naturally desired to adorn He had also a great 
religion which he wanted to spread and popularise in the simplest 
and most easily intelligible forms that could be devised*. Masons 
builders architects and craftsmen from all over the length and 
fereacfrii of Aryavam as weff as from Gan dhsnL Bactna rncf 
Persia were gathered together to build thousands of stupas 
viharas chaityas and the monolithic lats which conveyed the 
message of the Emperor and the law of his Master to all the 
dwellers of his vast empire 

The kings in ancient India were very well educated Not only 
were they trained in the art of war and the use of arms but their 
education included religious as well as secular and liberal learning 
The disciplining of the senses and the development of all the varied 
faculties of the human mind were attended to in a prince s educa 
tion as set forth in the shasiras This is of course an ideal scheme 
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how far the actual corresponded to this we cannot definitely say 
Instances quoted will show that these ideals were often realised 

A king was from the Kshatriya class, and hence his first duty 
was to defend the people , therefore, his first training was of war 
and defence 

“Besides these, the curriculum of royal studies, according to Aswa- 
ghosa, comprised a number of subjects The Vedas, sacrifices, arch- 
ery, training of elephants and horses, running, jumping, massaging, 
music, dancing, and the art of playing on a tambourine, the art of 
playing on the conch, sculpture, painting, sewing, weaving, sealing, 
wax-work, making of flower garlands, examination of precious stones, 
grammar, literature, the origin of writing, eloquence, rhetoric, the study 
of origins, hereditary, and eugenics, astronomy, computation, interest, 
the art of love and laughter, conjuring, tricks, chess, dice etc ”* 

This list, which, it will be noticed, gives due prominence to Arts, 
agrees in the main, says Das, with that found in the Lalita Vistara 
and compares well with those in Jain texts as the curricula of studies 
of Mahavira 

We have other authorities besides to prove that Art was an 
essential part of the training received by every prince in India 
From the list given in the Mahabharata, besides other accomplish- 
ments mentioned, are also named music, poetry, writing and paint- 
ing 2 Arjuna while in concealment became a teacher of music and 
dancing to a king’s daughter In the Ramayana, while describing 
the qualifications of Rama, the author says “He has well mastered 
music and philosophy, he is profoundly proficient in music” ’ 

L The Sakya Prince, Siddhartha, also, besides his other qualifica- 
tions, “delighted in song, music and dance” 4 Kamandaka, in his 
Nztisara says, 

“the King who daily receives a proper training in the 64 Kalas, like 
dancing, singing, music etc , daily improves his position like the moon 
in the lunar fortnight” 5 

, From all these we find that the Arts were an important part of a 
'prince’s education Now we will try and see how far historical 
evidence supports this , and for this we shall first take^the Kings 
who were artists themselves 

Of the Artist Kings, the outstanding historical example is, 

1/ 1 Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus, p 288 

2 Mahabharata XIII 4-3-5 from Das, Ed Syst of the A Hindus, p 268 

8 Yudhakanada, 32nd Sarga, from Das, Ibid , p 270 

4 Barnetts 81 Antagada Dasao — from Das, Ibid , p 275 

5 Nitisara Sk 61 from Das, Ibid , p 286 
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Samudragupta He was a poet singer as well as a renowned lute 
player 1 He is said to have put to shame both kasy apa and Narada 
Some of his coins were stamped with the effigy of the Emperor 
ph>mg on a vma 

Bana tells us that Sri Harsha of Kanouj was a poet of no mean 
abihtv and outshone all the geniuses of his age * He is also stated 
to have taken part in dramatic performances * 

Relying on an inscription Dubrcuil describes Mahcndrabarman 
of Kanchi (6 1 8 A D ) as one who glorified poctrv and music 4 The 
famous Pallava King* was an artist and an ideal patron of Arts 
Harsha of Kashmcrc was the embodiment of all sciences a great 
poet and an expert singer Ev cn to this da) if one of the songs he 
composed is heard tears roll from the c) clashes even of his cnc 
mies From his own unde he took lessons in music and for his 
science gave a lac of gold dinars Harsha himself used to teach the 
dancing girls of hts palace how to act 4 Historical evidence therefore 
is also ample to justify our statement 

Trained thus how could the princes of India help being patrons 
of Art ? Kingship was thus the refuge of all artists The Court the 
palace the capital all received their attention, and marvellous 
works were produced m consequence which excited admiration 
Megasthencs tn the Maury an days the Chinese pilgrims of a few 
centuries later even A1 Bcrum who had themselves come from 
civilised centres were amazed at Indian creations 
Th« C ou tn d Allied with Royaltv the institution of the Court 
At Tttroy "wd the Nobilitv helped to foster and promote 
artistic talent in every form The Courts of the 
great Fmperors used to he filled with cultured and refined courtiers 
and nobles who formed the Aristocracy of ancient India It is a pity 
we have no more detailed and authentic descriptions of them apart 
from references in the literature of the times Trom the plays of 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti and from Bana s description in the 
Iiarsha Chanta vve may reconstruct a picture of these courts for 
ourselves The frescoes of Ajanta prov ide a background especially 
the Persian embassy fresco and that describing the marriage of 
prince Siddhartha T rom the dancing exhibition portray cd in Malvt 

1 Allahabad Inscription Line 27 Gandharva I ahtaih from Das Hu! 94 
1 Cowctt and Thomas Harsha Chanta p 58 
s Pamknr s Sr» Harsha p 68 

* Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus p 298 
5 Rajatarangivi VII Ibid 94142 111718 1640-1641 
8 Das Ibid p 301 

n 
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' kagmmtha , from the frequent refeiences to painting and portraiture 
in Sanskrit literatuie, from the cnlicisms of these by various court- 
iers, we see, that not only the King, but his courtiers also, were well 
versed in arts, and very probably practised them too 

In India there was no landed or hereditary aristocracy until the 
rise of the Rajputs at least 1 he merchant princes of Ancient India 
had no doubt immense wealth, as is witnessed by the example of the 
one who bought the Jeta Vana for the Buddha’s stay As in the 
course of their commerce these merchants were in all probability 
obliged to travel fai and wide, they must have acquired a taste and 
culture, all the more rich, being so varied There was, however, 
an aristocracy of intellect, hereditary because of the caste-system 
Each King collected round him as many of the learned and 
cultured men of the day as he could , and each Court had its ‘jewels’ 
perhaps all not so illustrious as the "nine jewels" of King Vikra- 
maditya, which included Kalidasa and Varaha-Mihira The cour- 
tiers lived in great style and their houses were modelled on the 
same principle as the King’s From the Toy Cart R C Dutt 1 gives 
us a description of the household of a rich man of perhaps the 
2nd Century B C 

“The outer door is pretty, the threshold is coloured, flowers and 
garlands are hanging over the gate, and the doorvvav is a lofty arch 
On entering the first Court, a line of white buildings arc visible, the 
vails are covered with stucco, the steps made of various stones, and 
crystal windows looking down on the streets of the City Inside the 
second Court are carriages, oxen, horses, and elephant*: fed with rice 
and ghee The third Court contains the assembly hall, where visitors 
are received, in the fourth, there is music with dancing, and in the 
fifth is the kitchen In the sixth Court live artists and jewellers and in 
the seventh is an aviary Behind the house is a lovely garden also very 
artistically described, so also in front ’’ 

A similar and alluring description is also given of the abode of 
Vasantasena the heroine , and surely the courtiers and merchants of 
famous Ujjaim could hardly have dwelt in less elaborate houses 
In Kalidasa’s Meghadhuta the description of the Yaksha’s house 
may be an imaginative picture of an Ujjaim courtier’s house 
The Mauryas (322 B C to 184 B C ), the Sunghas (184 R, C 
to 175), the Kushans (7 8 A D to 220 AD), the Andhras and the 
Guptas (320 A D to 510 A D ), all gave their quota to the deve- 
lopment of Art It is because of this, that we find Indian Art soaring 
so high and remaining at that level for so many centuries afterwards 
The Mauryas saw the rebirth, the Kushans and Andhras the deve- 


1 Dutt Civilisation of Ancient India , Vol III, p 469 
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lopment and the Guptas the full flowering of the Indian genius 
the heyday of every form of artistic expression and learning 

It is a pity that we have not more detailed and authentic account 
of the lives and influence of these monarchs and their courts on the 
development of the arts as we have of the days of Akbar and 
Jehangir for example for these monarchs were some of them 
scarcely less munificent than the Moghuls in their patronage of 
Indian culture as already shown 

Loc i Apart from the influe nce of the Court and nobility 

Gover ment the system of Local Government had an import 
ant bearing on the'preservation of Art traditions andlHeirmclepend 
ent development India is a land mainly of villages and each village 
was until very recently completely self sufficient and self govern 
mg These villages were hardly ever affected by the changes of 
emperors or dynasties that governed the country as a whole Their 
own life and work social or artistic continued uninterrupted Even 
when the central authority was in a turmoil and law and order were 
temporarily suspended these village communities carried on their 
peaceful existence and ordinary avocations without the least disturb 
ance Th 
traditi ons 
artistic sp 

in the worst conditions till the Mahomedan conquest * 

After that a different atmosphere prevailed in Hmdoostan The 
reasons for that are not our concern but it may be added that the j 
quick revival of the arts under the Moghuls was verv probably \ 
due to the continuance of this local talent preserved bv the local 
independence which when given an opportunity again came to ' 
the fore front m a very short period 

Soet i and The most important social institution that isi 
Eeonomc discussed here is the Varna Dkarma or the} 

In t tution Caste System It is still in existence and has a vital 
bearing on the life of the people In this group of social institutions 
we also include the Educational System of Ancient India the 
Status of Woman and the Institution of Slavery Other social 
institutions have not much direct influence on Art and so need not 
be examined bv us 

\ar am ta The Indian caste system has a very bewildering 
growth and development It affects this subject onlyji 
in so far as the caste system provided each man with a definite 
station in life and a certain means of livelihood He was also assured V 
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adequate leisure, which made the cultivation of Art possible The 
main defect with our modern social system seems to be that, 
under the stress of universal competition, most of our energy is 
devoted to the struggle for existence The result is that we hardly 
have time or energy left to do other things Leisure, which is the 
basis on which the arts and graces of life rest, is not available m 
sufficient quantity, or to a sufficiently large class Hence work, 
one’s occupation, becomes drudgery, and loses all its charm An- 
other peculiarity of our modern commercial society is that it pays 
certain occupations well, and others miserably The artist falls 
within the latter category Under such conditions real Art of a high 
order can scarcely hope to flourish Now let us see how the ancient 
Indians tackled these problems 

Society was divided into four main castes The origin of these 
castes is racial with a tinge of occupational division added on at a 
later stage Racial, because Vawa, or colour, was the first basis of 
distinction between the Aryans and Dasyus, and occupation became 
the second The whole Aryan society was divided into the priests, 
the warriors, the tillers of the soil, and the menials The three upper 
strata were called the Brahmin, the Kshatriya, and the Vaishya , 
while the fourth and lowest was the Shudra 

These occupations were at first not mutually exclusive In fact, 
very often the head of the Aryan joint family was all three combined 
in one As times went on, the sacrifices became numerous and then 
rituals elaborate, so that to perform them properly, special study and 
practice were necessary Hence arose the importance of the Brah- 
mins as professional priests, who, in the Biahmanas, assume to 
themselves the sole privilege of knowing and performing the sacri- 
fices The same tendency to specialisation in war gave birth to the 
Kshatriyas, and that in production and distribution to the Vaishvas 

In this manner caste distinctions commenced and exclusiveness 
set in As it became more pronounced, new castes came into exist- 
ence, often caused by the illegal unions formed by the members of 
existing castes For these children of such illegal unions could 
belong to the caste neither of the father nor of the mother, and 
hence a new caste had to come into existence' Geographic differ- 
ences also led to the multiplication of castes, while the growth of 
new occupations tended in the same direction, till almost every 
profession and occupation had its special caste which regulated its 
affairs Thus came into being the castes of artisans, such as those 
of the goldsmith, blacksmith, builder, charioteer, painter, and so 
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on The son was apprenticed to the father or any other man of ' 
the same calling or guild There he learnt the profession and fol 
lowed in his father s footsteps acquiring in each succeeding genera 
tion a wider experience and greater shill than the last specimen of 
each Art or craft 

Another effect of this system was that even at the time of the! 
decline of Art the techmque acquired at the highest period remain- 
ed Art therefore in its worst days did not decline so completely 
as to be lost for ever Fresh inspiration easily revived it till within! 
a short period it again reached a very high level as with the Mo* 
ghuls The same may be said of modern painting and perhaps of 
modern Indian dancing Both these Arts had fallen into sad decay 
and degeneration until a generation ago A revival has set in of 
late growing with such rapidity that the belief in the innate genius 
of the people undestroyed by centuries of stagnation becomes 
irresistible 

Eco on eaiptct Besides this social aspect reacting on Art* the 

of Caste Caste System has an economical aspect which is f 
equally important It answers for us the question we raised with 
regard to the artist s position in ancient Indian society 1 he eco / 
nomic basis Coomaraswamy tells us was to ' 

take from each according to his ability and to give to each accord j 
ing to his wants 1 

By keeping to their hereditary vocations individuals be 
sides rendering to society a service themselves had a definite 
occupation Each son followed the profession of his father and 
hence no chance of unemployment was left because work was 
assured This work was of such a nature that society had need of 
it so that man s labour was adequately recognised and duly paid 
for The rest of a workman s or artist s time was leisure wherein 
other activities of hfe could be cultivated or one s own profession 
could be improved Life was never solely a struggle for existence 
Human labour never lost its dignity and was never mechanised or 
degraded The worker was never reduced to the position of a mere 
tool Rather one s work in the appointed sphere of life was looked 
upon by man as his Dharma and to do that properly became 
self expression Work was a pleasure the worker enjoyed doing 
it and so naturally worked better His creative instinct was given 
the fullest scope so that even a craft was at times raised to the 
level of an Art and it became difficult to distinguish between the 
two 

1 Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva p 2 ^ 
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The same tendency of specialisation in work, with the utmost 
concentration on each piece, was emphasised by that other aspect 
of the Vania Ashrama , or the "caste and stage system" Shakes- 
peare sings of the seven stages in the life of a man The Indian seer-, 
and law-givers have prescribed four Just as each caste had its allot- 
ted function, so had each stage in life The youth and adolescent 
studied , the adult worked and maintained the established order 
The mature or middle aged retired from ac tive life to attend to the 
needs of the spit it and the succeeding genet attons , and the aged 
renounced all wot Idly pomp and circumstance to meditate on the 
changeless spirit of a changing world Dhariua or dut), Artha or 
wealth, Kama or desire-fulfilment and Moksha or the search for the 
final emancipation of the soul, may well serve as mottoes for each 
of the above-named stages in life respecti\ely Given the ground 
plan of society based on functional caste, and given the cross section 
made by the various stages m life, it was inevitable that each depart- 
ment of life spiritual, economic or artistic, should, as it did, receive 
its due attention Art w-as thus fostered and encouraged by the social 
system of Ancient India 

Recapitulating the services rendered by this socio-economic 
institution of caste to Art, we find — 

Firstly, with the four-fold division, there came into existence a 
special caste in society, whose functions were those of the teacher 
and the priest This class naturally tended to encourage, develop, 
and propagate the culture of the ages to the succeeding genera- 
tion To this class we ow r e the Brhamans , Dharmashastras, 
Aitha Shastras , and many other important scientific w'orks, that 
tell us much about the culture of the past The other castes parti- 
cularly the warrior and the mercantile, gave more substantial en- 
couragement and effect to these teachings of the priestlv class, so 
that artistic creation never lacked for patronage or appreciation 

Secondly, the principle of hereditary occupation increased the 
worker’s skill, prevented unemployment, and gave the artist a 
secure status in society 

Thirdly, division of labour led to increased efficiency, though it 
was never purchased at the expense of a man’s soul 

A high level of work was always maintained due to hereditary 
endowment, and even at the times of lowest ,ebb and decline of Art, 
the technique and traditions w r ere never thoroughlv lost but w r ere 
preserved so that on that foundation the netv could be built , 
hence, was possible a renaissance of Art Thus to the Art and cul- 
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ture of India the institution of Vatna Dhauna has rendered a 
valuable service 

There are three words in ancient Sansl rit litera 
l tflil » f ture ha\ e a meaning similar to the modern 

An *nt ind a term education 1 * * * * These are Siksh meaning to learn 
(teach) to recite adhyayana to go near vwaya to 
bring out inborn f iculties or to lead one s self in a particular man 
ner Prabodha or enlightenment is the result of education For 

learning brings on \ mava (development of inborn faculties or 
modest}) which in its turn enhances the worth of man * 

The main objects of ancient Hindu education were the acquisi L 
tion of knowledge the inculcation of social duties training in reli 
gious rites and above all the formation of character Besides an all 
round development of the mental and physical qualities education 
was also designed to prepare man for the life to come by recom 
mending a rule of life in conformity thereto This was first to be 
done by the stud} of the Vedas and other religious literature Be 
sides the four Vedas the other branches of knowledge cultivated 
bv the ancient Hindus were Literature sacred and secular Gram 
mar and Phonetics Exegetics and Metrics Logic and Philosophy 
Itihasa (History) Vartha (Economics) Dandamti (Science of C o\ 
ernment) Dhunurveda (Science of war) Astronomy Law Medi 
cine and Mechanical ind Fine Arts of all descriptions 8 

Having acquired all these man s education was not complete 
for then he hid to strive to attain the highest form of knowledge 
namely pafra vidya or that knowledge through which ultimate 
reality is known In the Chandorrya Upanishad Nanda who is a 
seeker after truth says to h s teacher to be 

1 have studied most revered sir the Rig Veda Yajurveda the 
Samaveda the Atharvaveda as fourth the epic and Mythological 
poems a fifth Veda grammar necrology arithmetic divination 
chronology dialectics politics and theology the doctrine of prayers 
necromancy the art of war astronomy snake charming and the fine 
arts these things most revered sir I have studied Therefore am I 
mo t revered sir learned indeed m the Scriptures (Mantrapt) but not 
learned in the Atma (Atmavit) Vet I have heard from such as you 
that he who knows the Atma vanquishes orrow I am in sorrow 


1 Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus p 18 

* Das Ibid p 1 8 

* laid p 19 

Muzumdar History of Education in Ancient India pp iot 102 

H 
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Lead me tlun ov<r, I pr.i}, to tin ftrtlur shori that lit*- brvond sor- 
row "i 

1 his highest knowledge, it is obvious, .ill men could not at quire 
Hence education was for them a life process Another equally 
important pnnctple of Hindu edtn ation was to discover the fitness 
of the pupil to receive, as well as his natural aptitude before impart- 
ing any form of knowledge “Rather die with k* trning than plant 
it on a baircn soil”* savs the Chnnrinaya JUalnnonn and this 
principle was rigidU kept 

The result of education was to gne the recipient a good charac- 
ter and good behaviour 

“Conduct” Mnnu tells us "is tin lupin si \irun is im ideated In the 
Smriti, and Surd Devoid of condor t n Hr.ihniani docs not obtain the 
merit of readme: the Vedas Posse ssr r| of pood < onchu t, In reaps tin 
entire fruit (of his stud})” 5 

Good conduct means sclf-ristr unt "\ iinhm m.i v ho ! no" s on!. 
Gnvatri, hut who is thorough!} self-restrained, is better than lit who 
knows the three Vedas (but) v ho is not sclf-rr strained, v ho ca f s ill 
(sorts of) food and sells ever} thing (that is prohibit! d tlunps)” 4 

Self-discipline was another ideal to he* achieved In education 

“Oh Yaksh.i, listen, hiph moral char liter is undouhtedh the onh 
\aluable qualification for hi inp a Brahman, not so much race nor learn- 
ing Character should be scrupulousl\ cultivated bv all and in parti- 
cular b) the Brahmans a Brahmann without pood conduct is less 
than a Sudra ” ' 

“A conquest docs not make a hero, nor studies a wise man He who 
has conquered his senses is tin real hero He v ho practices virtues is 
really wise ” B 

For this purpose a life of strict discipline was prrscr.bcd for the 
student He had to shun sensual pleasures and lend a simple, austere 
life 7 To this he w r as inspired by the high ideal before him, that of 
his teachei with whom he lived m vet\ close contact 

These were some of the ideals of education Let us now observe 
what practical form thev took The Brahmans, Buddhists and jams, 
all had their educational traditions and institutions, all mainlv based 

1 Das Eduvattonnl System of Ike Ancient Hindus , Mundahobanishad , 
VII, p 20 ' 

? N M Muzumdar History of Education m Ancient India, Minn II, 

pin 

1 Mann, pp 1-108 

4 Mann, II, p it8, Das, Ibid , 215 

5 Mahabharata, Banaparva, 112 Adhvava, from Das Ibid , 24 and Mu/um- 

dar , pp 33-35 

rt Fvnsa Samhtla, IV, 59-60 

7 Muzumdar Ibid , p 84 
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on the Brahmamc ideals Their course of learning weie also simi 
lar except that m each particular attention was paid to their 
special shastras 

In the Brahmamc system the main influence on a bo\ up to the 
age of five or eight was the home and therein mainly the mother 
After S and up to the age of 16 he was initiated into the caste 
that is invested with the sacred thread and received into the caste 
and so received his second birth at the hands of his spiritual 
preceptor or A chai^a 'with whom he later on studied the Vedas 
and the sacred lore 1 * * Perhaps the child was taught writing and 
arithmetic even before the initiation * 

After the Upanayana or initiation ceremony the student became 
a permanent resident with his teacher till his course of studies was 
completed In India of the post Vedic age there were various 
institutions where these students went to complete their education 
There were the Vedic schools special schools and individual 
teachers* who admitted to their family as many pupils as thev could 
manage At the head of some jf these schools weie the Panshads 4 5 
or assemblies of learned Brahmins who formed a sort of an ecclesi 
astical svnod that gave deci ion on all points connected with the 
Brahmamc religion The Brahmins who formed this synod were. men 
proficient in different branches of study and authorities on their 
special subjects A student was also appointed a member of this 
institution so that in it may be traced the germs of the later Umver 
sity system or the nucleus of a University 

Other institutions for learning were the hermitages of rislns or 
learned men retired from life These appear to have come down 
from the Vedic age These hermitages were beautiful places as the 
descriptions in the epics (Kama s in Mahabhar ita) as well as word 

ywftvirea oS xVassre. -sYroxv KaWi-asa -arid ^YiaxabYiuVi 'mtd 

to reproduce these beautiful sylvan retreats and the simple and 
austere life led by the students there in harmony with animate and 
inanimate nature 6 


1 Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus p 35 67 Satapatha 
Brahmana 

* Das Ibid p 35 

s Muzumdar Ibid 73 Das Ibid Ch V 

♦Muzumdar Ibid p 73 R C Dutt Histor\ o{ Ct ihsation in Ancic t 
India Vol I p 163 

5 Das Ibid pp 53 36 

* Das Ibid p 60 Das Ibid p 39 
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One such description quoted by Das we will reproduce heie, foi 
it gives the atmosphere perfectly 

“Trees of wonderful fiuils and foliage enhanced the beaut) of that 
holy spot, where fountains and rivulets of crystal flow, run bubbling 
into sacred pools Herds of deei were found to roam about, and birds of 
beautiful plumage were heard to join their melodious notes m a chorus 
of harmony ” 

These hermitages were indeed, as effectual for the promotion of 
culture as the monasteries of Medieval Europe In fact/ 

“The most wonderful thing that we notice in India is that there the 
forest, not the town, is the fountain head of civilisation It is the forest 
that had nurtured the great ancient sages of India, the Vedic and the 
Buddhistic Not only the Vedic rishis, but the Lord Buddha also 
preached in many woods of India The Royal palace had no room for 
Inn, it was the forest that took him into its lap The current of civili- 
sation that flowed from the forest inundated the whole of India 

It is a peculiarity of the Indian system of education that the 
teacher was an integral and indispensable part The U pamshads 
recognise the futility of self-study A teacher is indispensable 1 2 

“Not by self study is the Atma realised, not b\ mental power or b) 
amassing much information Let him in order to understand this, take 
fuel in his hand and approach a Guru who is learned and dwells entireh 
in Brahman ” 3 

The students admitted by the Guru were of two sorts Those 
who wanted to learn’ a prescribed course with a view to get proper 
knowledge of their duties as householders’ , and those who wanted 
to be teachers or hermits themselves For the latter, of course, the 
period of study was for life, but for the foimer the period depended 
upon a student’s vow as well as aptitude Generallv, twelve vears 
were regarded as the period necessary to learn the Vedas and the 
customary lore of the time 

During studentship a pupil resided with his teacher, paid him 
all deference, rendered him all menial seivice He led the life practi- 
cally of an ascetic, abstaining from all pleasure and luxurv He must 
- retrain from honey, flesh, meat, perfumes, chaplets of flowers, 
black powder for the eyes, sandals, umbrellas, dancing, music and 
gambling He begged alms for his teachei, and ate what food was 
given to him after his teacher had eaten He tended the sacred fire 
looked after the teacher’s house, and served him by word, mind, 
and deed 4 

1 Fagore Vtshwa Bharati, April 192 j, p 64 

2 Katha Upa.iV shad, II-8, Das, 63" 

s Das ibid , p 63 

4 Muzumdar Ibid , Appendix IV, p 121, D^s Ibid , p 83 
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He had to rise early say his praters three times a day bathe and 
keep his bodv clean His dress was to be of the simplest hand spun 
silken or woollen cloth 1 The head was to be shaved except for the 
tuft of hair on the crown and the student had always to carrv a 
staff for the sake of a long life of holiness and of holy lustre * 
Mental and moral discipline seems to be the main purpose of this 
novitiate for the pupil was recommended to overcome castL pride 
desire for fame sleep anger bragging and personal beauty He 
had to curb his senses tongue appetite and arms 

The physical side of his development was not neglected either 
Working in his teacher s fields and pastures his body was amply 
exercised Walks and contemplation of nature were recommended 
too 

If a particular Guru was not equal to a specially brilliant student s 
need that student went to one of the many Universities that culti 
vated the Arts and sciences in Ancient India At the completion of 
the course the Brahmaelmrm after the ceremonial bath handed 
back the staff to his tutor received his blessing paid his gmu 
daksluna and returned to his home there to enter into the life of 
manhood and became a householder In this stage of studentship 
men acquired knowledge and understanding of die basic idea's of 
Jife its goal and purpose of the spirit inspiring all culture This 
helped to lay the foundation well and truly for a life of understand 
ing and appreciation of all that was truly beautiful round about one 
Accordingly the life of the individual was divided into three 
broad stages corresponding to the three stages in the evolution of 
the Vedic religion s In the first stage that is the Brahmachirin s to 
sum up once again the nnnd was opened and disciplined and the 
body made fit to carry out the orders of the mind In the second or 
the Crahastha Ashram the individual put the principles he had 
learnt into practice and realised their true relation to life and its 
duties In the third and fourth Ashramas he turned his attention 
inwards to recognise the true and intimate relation between the 
individual and the eternal self lust as the Race itself had done in 
the days of the Upamshads Buddhism and Jainism 
v K e tiet f II the Brahmacharin desired to study further, he 
Ance ti d went to some of the great Universities for which 
Arvavarta was so famed The main Brahmamc 
Universiti es were Taxila Benares and Ujjaini 

1 Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus p 87 

* Das I bid p 83 

* Das Ibid 
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Taxtia Of the Ancient Indian Universities, Taxila was 

famous for its renowned teachers and attracted students trom all 
over India Kings,, Brahmins, Merchants, all alike entered its 
portals, and were treated equaih 1 * Except the Chandals , 3 4 all were 
admitted to this University without distinction of caste or creed, 
and studied whatever subject they chose The University was so 
well endowed that it took nothing irom the students except a 
nominal students’s fee A pair of sandals, an umbrella, and the 
students’ fee,’’ was all that a student was allowed to bring, w'hether 
he was a king’s son or a poor man’s Poorer students were allowed 
to work their way through, if they could not pay the fee, or, were 
even allowed to pay it after completion of their educauon * Military 
and religious training, knowledge of medicine, and occult sciences, 
were the specialities of this University , but other subjects were also 
taught, and very efficiently 

Its fame goes back as far as the Epic times, and it is referred to 
both in the Ramayana , and lilahabhamta, as a noted seat of learn- 
ing In the days of Asoka, Taxila was one of the greatest and most 
magnificent cities of the East, and enjoy ed special reputation as the 
headquarters of “Hindu learning’’ The sons of peoples of all the 
upper classes, chiefs, brahmans, and merchants flocked to Taxila 
as a University town, in order to study the cycle of ‘Indian Arts’ 
and sciences especially medicine 5 So that Art was not left out of 
the curriculum of this great University There w^ere also special 
schools of painting, sculpture, image-making and handicrafts, be- 
sides those mentioned above, at this Umversit\ 6 

This was a pattern University and very probably' all the others, 
were based on its lines, so they need not detain us 

Of the Buddhist Universities, thanks to the Chinese pilgrims, 
we have a much more accurate account To examine them all, 
would take us far out of our way We shall therefore only refer to 
the most renowmed, the brightest gem of the galaxv, the famous 
University of Nalanda 

Naianda The University’s splendour w'as due to the four 

successive Gupta Emperors, who spared no pains in adorning its 


1 Buddhist Studies , p 244 

* C Hasambhabhuti Jataga IV, 39— from Das 310 

* Dr R M Kergi Buddhist Studies, p 277 

4 Ibid , p 239 

5 Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus, p 309 

6 Muzumdar Education m Ancient India 
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viharas libraries assembly halls hence its magnificence in its 
prime may well be imagined 

The University consisted of six monasteries and monastic col 
leges all unrivalled in the grandeur of their architecture 

The richly adorned tower*; and the fair; like turrets Id e pointed 
hill tops are congregated together The obscr\ atones seem to be lo t 
in the vapours (of the morning) and the upper rooms tower above the 
clouds From the windows one mav see how the winds and clouds 
(produce new forms) and above the soaring eaves the conjunction of 
the Sun and Moon mav be observed \nd then we may add how the 
deep translucent ponds bear on their surface the blue lotus inter 
mingled with the kieni (kanaka) flower of deep red colour and at 
intervals the Amra groves spread over all their shade 1 

All the outside courts in which are the priests chambers are of 
four stages The stages have dragon projections and coloured eaves 
The p arl red pillars carved and orn mentcri the richlv adorned 
balustrades and the roofs covered with tiles reflect the light in a 
thousand shades These things add to the beaut) of the scene * 

We know that Nalinda lncl a fine library consisting of three 
splendid buildings and besides there were hostels for students 

By imperial orders Hui Lun tells us a special water clock was 
kept there to determine the right time 5 

So richly was this University endowed that food clothing 
bedding and medicine were supplied abundantly and free says 
Huein Tsang 4 The students residing there numbered io ooo 

There were 1510 teachers who between them delivered 100 
different discourses on diverse subjects every day 5 All that was 
taught at Taxila was taught here with the addition of course of 
all the Buddhist religious literature of both the Mahayana and 
Hmayana sections Copying manuscripts was another occupation 
practised assiduously 

The cultural influence of this vast institution must have been 
immense The scholars it attracted from all over the North South 
East and West of India as well as the pilgrims from China amply 
show that Amidst these beautiful surroundings who could help but 
learn the habit of seeking for beautv everywhere The cultural 
atmosphere the debates to settle intellectual doubts the close 
fellowship between the professor and student 8 the inten e cultiva 

1 Beal H Tsang p in 

* Ibid p 11 

* Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus p 362 

4 Beal H Tsang p 113 Muzumdar Ibid p 96 

8 Beal p 1 12 

8 Das Ibid p 178 
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fion of all Arts, must have matenally aided the enrichment of the 
culture of the period (The intellectual aristocracy of India was thus 
trained in a love of the spiritual and the beautiful , the mind and 
'senses made unconsciously alive to all that was really noble and 
refined Such a societv could never degrade an aitist, nor fail to 
appreciate adequately his creations No wonder Art flourished at 
its best in this Golden Age of Indian History 


Status of Woman in Ancient India. 

Status of For ingrained appieciation of the artistic and the 

Woman beautiful, for a proper cultivation of a refined taste, 

the status and influence of women on society is of the utmost import- 
ance This subject may not perhaps be considered, stnctlv speaking, 
as among the socio-economic institutions of a people Nevertheless, 
the place^ assigned to woman in the scheme of a nation’s life the 
role given to her in the drama of the race, the customs and conven- 
tions governmg her influence, are of the utmost significance in 
assessing the place of Art in a people’s life 

In the Rtg-Veda , l Indra is stated to have said “The mind of 
woman brooks no discipline, her intellect has little weight’’ Yet 
this does not seem to have been the general attitude of that age 
towards woman In fact, two of the Vedic Goddesses described in 
the Rtg-Veda , Usha, the Goddess of Dawn, and Vak, the Goddess 
of Speech, show that the age recognised both the intellectual as well 
as the spiritual importance of woman Das, .n his chapter on 
female education, quotes a list of authorities where a fathei is 
recommended to give his learned daughter to only an equally worthy 
son-in-law * 2 3 From the Shcistia 1 ; it is evident, that learning was not 
as a rule denied to women The position of a woman as wife and 
mother has always been recognised and duly honoured in Indian 
society In fact the power woman enioved as mother of sons was so 
well recognised, that it was the desire of every voting married girl 
to bring forth male children only According to Manu* 

1 Rig-Veda, VIII-34-17 Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus, 
p 222 

2 Das laid , p 222 

3 Das Ibid , p 83 The glory of motherhood is perhaps nowhere so evi- 
denced as in the Hindu belief that God incarnated as man, born of woman, 
delighted most in honouring the mother, that Sati the female counterpart of 
Sat, is the essence of all b 4 mg, that no godhood itself is complete without its 
female complement The general conception of woman as wife and mother is 
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\ master cxcccdcth ten tutors m claim to honour the father a hurt 
dred masters in right to reference but a mother a thousand fathers in 
right to reverence and in the function of teacher 

As a wife even her place was assured in the Vcdic age and ttmc 
onlv served to tefine it Certain Vedic sacrifices had to be performed 
b) ever) citizen and the) could not be performed without the 
presence of a wife So essential and indispensable was her 
presence that Rama had actuall) to have a golden image of Sita 
made before he could perform the Ash lamcdha Sacrifice 
There were moreover certain mantras which could not be complete 
unless recited b) the wife of the sacrificcr also the wife of the 
sacrificer should recite in a sacrifice this twwlra placing the Veda 
in the hand of the wife have this mantra recited b) her 1 

Apart f rom being a mother or wife had a woman an individual 
status of her own in the ancient Indian Socict) ? Opinion on this 
subject differs ver) widel) Yet we have both historical as well as 
literar) and m)thological evidence to show that where a woman 
had individual^ or chtractcr of an exceptional sort it was duly 
recognised and honoured So man) of the II)mns of the Rig Veda 
are said to be given by women such as Viswavara Lopemudra 
Apala orSaraswati Again there arc the stories of the ladv Gargi 
and Maitret)! in connection with the philosopher Yajnavalkva the 
former an unmarried ladv the latter the philosopher s own wife 
In a learned gathering, where had assembled all the philosophers to 
discuss the m)stcncs of life a lady who was herself a seeker after 
truth gets up in the open asscmbl) and questions Yajnavalkva 
The incident is related without the least surprise thereby showing 
that the spectacle of women philosophers participating in learned 
gatherings w as not unusual 

Once the) had devoted their lives to learning they studied all 
that had to be learnt and vied with sages and philosophers in 
arguments and astonished the latter with their skill King Janaka 
whose love of knowledge and deep learning is renowned far and 
wide tn the epic, had evidentl) chosen for himself a bcfitttng mate 
as the following story illustrates The learned man made up his mind 
one day to become a san)asi IIis decision did not meet with the 

soft and gracious and beneficent charming b) her sweetness and love win 
mng by her intuitive understanding and s)mpathy ruling and infiucncmg 
without seeming to govern 

1 Asicalayana Srautasutra (i li) from Das II id p 2 Resides this 
there are several others taken from Goml Grh)isutra Pnrnsknra Jaimi 
given bj Das Ibid pp 224 26 
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approval of his learned wife , and we are told she succeeded in 
dissuading him fiom his lesolve after proving to him the superiority 
of the Grcihasta Ashiam from the Vedas and Shastras 1 It must 
have been a mighty difficult task, with a husband so renowned for 
his learning, and the Shastias nearly always showing the Sanyasi 
Ashmm to be a more evolved stage than the G'rahasia Ashiam 
Though the individuality of the woman was thus recognised apart 
from the status of wife or motherhood Yet, the normal life lecom- 
mended to a woman was that of wifehood And, indeed, it could not 
have been otherwise in an age when the religious philosophies laid so 
much stress on the doctrines of Dharma 2 The governing concept 
of Hindu ethics is vocation-duty, that which binds or holds together 
The highest merit consists in fulfilment of one’s own duty It was 
considered wrong for a man to fulfil the duties of another, rather 
than his own To be mothers' 5 were women created, Maim tells us 
Hence that was their special duty in Hindu society In such a 
societv women could not be allowed to change their vocation, unless 
in very exceptional cases, and under exceptional circumstances 
And what were these exceptional circumstances ? The desire for 
spiritual freedom or self-expression, in the Indian sense, and not 
ego expression 1 The sort of desire that the wife of Yajnavalkya, 
Maitreiyi felt In other words, 

“The ultimate purpose of social Hindu discipline is that men should 
unify their individuality, with a wider and deeper than individual life, 
and escape the all too narrow prison of ‘I and mine ’ ” 

When a woman felt the desire for this freedom, then only may 
she be justified in leading a different existence 

How was a woman qualified to perform best her special vocation 
of a wife and mother? In Ancient India theie were no schools for 
girls Instruction was given either by the mother or tutors engaged, 
or by the women of the household According to Man a , 5 she had 
to know how to look after the expenses of the house, to keep the 
house and surroundings clean, and nurse the sick 

The auffior of the Kama-Sutra gives us a more comprehensive 
account of what a woman was supposed to know In this scheme 
more stress is laid on the woman’s aesthetic development than in 
Manu’s Besides the requirements of Mann, this writer adds that 

1 Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus, p 231 

9 Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva, p 85 

0 Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus , p 2-11 

1 Ibid , p 85 

5 Das Ibid , p 84 
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*i noman should know and study Kama Sutra before she attains 
youth 1 * * 

Again a woman should learn in her girlhood alone in private the 
sixty four kinds of sexual knowledge * Besides these the sixty four 
Kalas J and principles of Shastras 

This is a very complete scheme if ever it was really adhered to 
For it includes almost all that is taught to day together with the 
much tabooed sex knowledge in winch modern education is so 
deficient This scheme was meant to bring out all the individuality of 
a woman and develop her personality fully so that she could be a 
perfect companion as well as a perfect beloved and if necessary 
could find her fulfilment in single life even as the writer of the 
Kantn Suira especially signifies 

A woman gifted with these Arts will by these means live even 
when her husband is in exile or when she is suffering from some 
great trouble or has become a widow or even if she is living in a 
foreign country ( Kama Sutra si 16) Has this a reference to a 
woman s capacity to be economically independent if she so desires ? 

Mu i« and From this scheme of education two facts attract 
d et g attention Music and dancing which in the Vcdic 
days were accomplishments of both men and women come to be 
mainlv within the woman s sphere of accomplishments 

Princesses daughters of noblemen and of rich merchants all cult! 
vated these arts 1 o teach these there were music halls and painting 
halls attached to royal palaces in which the queen princesses and 
their attendants learnt these arts 4 Arjuna it must be remembered 
while m concealment performed this service for a princess In 
Malvika Agntmiira a dancing exhibition is referred to where the 
henxne gives a « onderftA disphy of her sk>) J j.o thil Art .Rajyasbn 
the sister of Harsha is an historical example of a woman who knew 
all the fine arts as well as the sciences * In the Ramayana we are 
told that ioo daughters of the Rajirsi Kusanava were well versed 


1 Das Ibid Sukranilisara \II p 236 

* Ibid 1 13 Das 238 

* katas includ literary accomplishments knowledge of domestic 
arts culinary arts knowledge relating to toilet dress comforts luxuries 
knowledge of manual arts knowledge of the scientific arts of music dancing 
painting drama etiquette and of physical exercise This is the complete 
scheme of women s education given by Vatsayayana (Das 45) 

* Das Ibid p 245 

* Harsha Chartta Cowell and Thomas p 121 Das p 248 


15 
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in singing and dancing 1 The wives of Ravana 2 3 were also highly 
proficient in dancing and singing King Virata” in the Mnhabharata 
had a special nntycishala constructed, where his daughteis were 
taught dancing, singing and music The Yaksha’s wife in Megha- 
duta must have been well versed too, for we are told she composed 
songs with letters of her husband’s name 4 

Besides the above type of women, arts were cultivated by the 
slave girls and courtesans, the prostitutes and deva-dasies who made 
it their life work, rather than mere accomplishments Hence their 
study must have been more exact, and therefore, results more 
enduring According to Kautilya and Vatsyayana, these women 
were to be taught by teachers 

“Arts such as singing, playing on musical instruments, reading, 
dancing, acting, writing, painting, pla)ing on instruments like lute, 
pipe, drums, reading the thoughts of others, manufacture of scents 
and garlands, shampooing, the art of attracting and captivating the 
minds of others ” 5 

The deva-dasies attached to the temple in later times were simi- 
larly instructed, and initiated into the arts of dancing, reciting and 
singing by special teachers 

Courtesans in Ancient India were really an important means of 
preserving as well as of spreading culture In spite of their profes- 
sion, or rather because of it, they were really cultured ladies, artistic 
to the tips of their fingeis, and thoroughly refined in their taste and 
sentiment They remind one of the great Heterce of Greece in her 
palmiest days, the mistress of Pericles, Aspasia, and the Greek 
poetess Sappho, who are historical examples of these refined type 
of courtesans 6 In Ancient India there were many of this kind The 
famous Vasantasena of the Toy Cait is a literary counterpart of 
these lively types, who was highly respected The author makes a 
Brahmin fall in love with her, and ultimately marry her, whom the 
modern society regards as no more than an article of purchase Sud- 
raka describes her as being 


1 Das, Ibid , pp 245-246 

2 Ibid , pp 245, 247 

3 Ibid 

* Ibid , p 247 

5 Kautilya' s Arthashastras, p 155 

c Both these women were not within the normal Greek social system for 
women but still were very important figures Could we say they represent 
and illustrate an Aryan tendency in both the Indian and Greeks Society? 
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1 Of courteous manner and unrivalled beauty the pride of all 
Ujjam (Wilson) Ambapali 1 who was the hostess of Buddha and 
Salavati* of Rajagriha are historical examples of this class 

The modern practice of using such women as state spies as in the 
case of Mata Hari was also known to the Ancient Indians and 
widely practised These accomplished women we are told were 
used as secret service agents 1 and hence they must have been well 
versed in reading writing cipher writing and the art and science 
of diplomacy That these women were real artists and cultivated the 
fine arts for their own sake is further substantiated by another 
remark in the Kama Sutra 4 that these ladies used to hold musical 
discussions and critical demonstrations of various arts so as to 
learn from one another the real essence and correct representation 

These then arc some of the ways m which the education of 
women m Ancient India fitted them for their special vocations in 
life whether of the wife the mother the courtesan or dcva dan 

With Buddhism and Jainism we have one more vocation opened 
to women that of the Bhtkshum or nun b> which learning became 
a regular profession for women There were Nunneries where those 
so inclined could go and learn In these institutions they studied 
scriptures learnt sciences and cultivated Art in the form of sing 
mg 8 

Throughout the period covered in this Thesis then Woman 
exercised an immense influence not always perceived on the deve 
Iopment of the arts in India not only by her native love of the 
beautiful and the refined but also by special training and in excep 
tional cases by life long practice of the Fine Arts particularly Music 
and Dancing Drama and Acting Later chapters will show in great 
er detail how this influence made the home beautiful Here it suffices 
to add that the socrd system as a who'ie m Ancient \ndia permitted 
facilitated and assigned a position to woman that helped her to make 
this contribution 

What an impetus to the growth and development of Art this 
assiduous and intelligent patronage by woman must have been and 
how perfected secular Art must have become we are left onlv to 
imagine for we hardly have any concrete remains of it But judging 
from the secular literature we have and its quality and also the 
heights to which religious Art and technique had reached we may 

*&* Vtnaya Text pt II pp 171 and 172 

8 Kautilya s Arthashastra p 25 Das Ibid p 261 

4 Das Ibid p 257 

5 Ibid p 165 
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icadily conclude that sccul.it Ait must have reached an equally 
high, if not highet standard In tins growth, womin's (ontnhution 
was of no mean account She aided both its prt a rv.it ion as v t !1 «ts 
advancement, and also brought the fine aits within tlv oilnt of 
daily life 

The last of the social institutions of Ancient India still r< maming 
to be treated relates to Slaver) 

Marcs D I* Dopson in his Iv. .a\ on Prehistoric Art 

says, 

“it is doubtful if a purth .utrauttur.it tonunumtv at am rat» md* 
the institution of sl.m r\ uas veil dmcloptfl has mr p-.a! a rd t'O U 
works of art "* 

Here the slaveiy referred to by the. writer must ie* that of the 
Western kind, such as existed in ancient firceec and Rome, and 
still exists in South America In Indi t vc tn.iv s i\ on the authority 
of the Cambridge History o) India,* that slavcrv was of a diff* re nt 
character In fact, the growth and development of Indian \rt * erns 
to have had very little to do with the institution of slavcrv In 
Greece and Rome, the slaves toiled for their master , worked 
on their fields, thus giving die masteis leisure to do their t iv te dune-, 
and cultivate the arts (In Rome however, the Egvptt.m or Grtek 
slaves were not infrequently the teachers and guides of their master 
in the arts ) Their whole cultural life, therefore, was founded on the 
ultimate basis of slavery In India there was no such condition \ he 
Indian society was so organised that it did not need the basis of 
slavery either for its very existence, or, for the cultivation of its arts 
Indian society, as aheady explained, was divided into four main 
classes according to occupations 1 he three tipper classes, — the 
Brahmins, Kshatnyas, and Vaishvas, — while following their heredi- 
tary occupation, supplied all the needs of socictv , material as well 
as spiritual Hence, if slaves did exist, they were just lightening the 
labours of their masters The Aryan society' in Ancient India could 
have existed just as well without a single slave 

Slaves, however, India had m two different forms One in the 
western form, which was a very small minority, probably kept by 
Kings and Princes and their households as bodyguards and 
female attendants The real slaves vv r ere the ‘untouchables’ 
the Sudras, or the casteless unregenerates They were, in- 


1 From Art and Civilisation, p 6o 

2 Vol I, p 205 
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deed not owned by the caste people 
gated to occupations regarded as unclean 
high caste Hindu would not pursue Thes 
Greek or Roman sense labour for the phj 
classes for their very shadow w as consider* 
India does not owe much to the mstitut 
perhaps for the slave girls in the royal 
cultivated the arts and graces of life we ne 
This ends our survey of the inlluence of t 
cal social and economical institutions on 
Art in Ancient India Each institution tha 
giv en its particular quota either in the foi 
to the growth and development of Art vvhii 
would have left the whole Art poorer or b 
influence The whole resultant the artistic* 
is due to the combined action and reaction 
motive forces and racial characteristic alrea 




PART III 







CHAPTER VI 

CONCEPTION AND IDEALS OF INDIAN ART 

Having reviewed the main influences on the growth and de\elop- 
ment of Art in India, nameh the racial inheritance and the social 
institutions, we shall examine in this pail of the work, the actual 
working of this heritage, with the motne forces acting upon it, in 
the several Aits selected foi the pui pose, and their repercussions on 
the daily life of the people of that age 

If we pause heie foi a moment, and cast our c\es 
Basic ideal s ami around the Art lustor\ of other peoples of the ancient 
Art motifs a/ w'orld, we find that most of their Art, if it is an 
Aliment Arts Art Q f a people collectiveK , i evolves iound certain 
basic ideals, which develop into the principal Art 
motifs of the age The ancient Gieek Art, foi instance, seems to 
centre round the figures of the principal gods and goddesses of the 
Greek Mythology, conceived mainly in the image of the idealised 
man and woman as the Greeks knew' or dreamt of Then Art had 
thus a naturalism, that ever drew' its inspiration from the tacts of the 
life around them The European Renaissance Art for a long while 
revolved round the figures of the Madonna and the Christ Its 
inspiration v'as of the spirit, unearthh and unreal, }et striving to 
model the sordid reality of life on the message and example ot the 
spirit of suffering The Art motifs of the ancient Egyptians appeal 
to be their Pyramids and Sphinxes, and indicates a link with the 
mysterious and the unknown, as the legends of Hathor, Osiris, and 
Apis reveal All these concrete Ait symbols lecall the common race 
experience 01 ideals that gave them birth, and therefore, the Ail 
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centres mainly round them As Mr 01 'll uia so ablv puts it in his 
interpretation of the Ideals of Japanese Art 

Not a few dravings of the plum blossoms but the mighty concep 
lion of the Dragon not birds and flowers but the worship of Death 
not a trifling realism however beautiful but a grand interpretation of 
the grandest theme within the reach of the human mind the 1 onging 
and desire of Buddhahood to save others and not itself these are the 
true burdens of Japanese Art 1 

The meins and methods of this expression says the same writer 
Tapan ever owed to China but for the ideals themselves she has 
depended upon India 

let us hasten and see what these loft) ideals of India were for 
they seem not only to have inspired Indian Art but also the ideals 
of the East and then ascertain the principal Art motifs to which 
the> gave birth just as the Japanese ideals evolved the Dragon 

Art Hot/ Before we consider the ideals of Indian Art it is 

r 0 necessary to define what is meant by that term 

Art motif ]|The ideals of life give rise in the minds of certain artistu 
to certain imaginative forms At times some of these mentalV 
forms are such that in them they seem to embody the 
quintessence of the racial experience of that particular people j 
The artist gives the whole form concrete expression $nd 
through that concrete expression the people at once realise 
\ the fullness and intimacy of the experience that motif em 
bodies That image or form thus becomes a s\ mbol for the people 
and soon develops mto a popular design on the pattern of which 
numbers of other images are made In ordinary parlance this 
design or pattern or symbol is spoken of as an Art motif It may 
not be an image it may be the dragon as was the case in Japanese 
Art or it may be a Sphinx as in Egypt or even a decorative motif 
like the lotus in the Indian Art 

Our use of the term is slightly different and really wider We use 
the word Art Motif at the stage at which the ideal ripens into the 
mental image This mental image is reJly the art motif proper Its 
concretisation is merely its translation into visible form The other 
images or designs based on it are mere imitation which mav them 
selves become works of Art if the imitator is able through the 
design or reminder to recapture the ideal or experience of reality 
that gave it birth 

This is not an uncommon phenomenon in a racial or national Art 


x Okakura Ideals of the East Introduction p 17 
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where life and Ait ideals expiess the mam deques of the rare col- 
lectively Many artists of the age who use the symbol show pene- 
trating insight, and, therefore, vie have so man) master intcrpi Na- 
tions and executions of one common ml mohj m India as veil in 
other countries of the Eastern world 

Bearing this explanation in mind, we shall next c%plnm what are 
not the ideals of Indian Art ? and later deduce what are 

Art and Art for the ancient Indians meant something 

Reality difierent from what is now-a-d.ns called Art under 
the 19th Century Western influence The West under the said 
influence seems to have held that 'art is only nature to advantage 
dressed’, as Pope once put it , a crude realism, content with copying 
what the artist sees around him Indian Art is m contrast, idealistic, 
seeking and interpreting the mysteries of natural phenomenon 
rather than copying its external resemblance It has, therefore, been 
criticised as grotesque by critics bred under Western influence, and 
not deserving the name of P'ine Art' simply because it does not 
follow the western convention of naturalism or nature imitation, 
and uses what they call “unnatural” forms and symbols to express 
transcendental ideals, which they are not able to interpret 

This irrational criticism is, however, disappearing, owing to the 
efforts of a few sympathetic and understanding students, who have 
made themselves at home w r ith the life and ideals of India, and have 
therefore, been able to appreciate and interpret the spiritunlit) of 
its Art, and explain its remoteness from the crude copying of nature 
Even in the West, the critics and students of true Ait have come 
to realise that the purpose of Art is not mere nature imitation, for, if 
that w r ere so, photography, or machiner) , w'ould be a moie success- 
ful artist than man * However great the wealth of detail a photo- 
graph can give, the rhythm that makes the whole, 01 the vitalif 
that lurks behind every form, animate or in-ammate, because it 
forms part of a greater w'hole, and fulfils some hidden and unfnthom- 

1 V A Smith with reference to the classical art of the VI, YJI and VIII 
centuries Sir G Birdwood also denies the existence of Fine \rt in India 
Fine Art:, in India and Ceylon, Introduction, p 2 
Dr Anderson Ibid , p 2 
Prof Westmacott Ibid 

3 But the Indian Seer had long ago leahsed, and taught it to the Indian 
artist, that all that is visible is not necessarily real fhe poet has said 
Things are not always what they seem”, and the real artist who can pene- 
trate through the outward, visible, material crust, and see the true inward- 
ness, the essence and meaning of things, need not confine himself rigidh 
under the trammels of nature-copj ing 
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able purpose can be grasped only by the human mind and trans 
lated by the human hand This is what makes Art and it is just 
this that photography by itself cannot give As this discovery 
dawned upon the materialistic Art of Europe its Art forms and 
expressions changed and we have the various shades and styles of 
Impressionism Cubism and Futurism coming in The changed tone 
of the new Art seems to say that rather than imitate we will sug 
gest the beauties of nature or the ideas behind it This suggestion 
or idea is put foremost in their creations while every other detail 
is suppressed or subordinated to give full cope and effect to the 
mam idea The desire to imitate in detail the beauties of the human 
form especially the feminine seem to be disappearing Instead by 
a few lines and curves sweeps of colour and shade its rhythm and 
energy are suggested Or we have a few triangles and squares so 
arranged as to suggest whatever the artist feels he has to express 1 
At times colossal proportions and undue heaviness is given to the 
human form as in Epstein s Adam and Eve which strikes the 
eyes of those accustomed to the old ideal of nature imitation as 
hideously unreal and who therefore refuse to recognise such works 
as works of Art at all Thus arises the phenomenon utterly absent 
in Art that is the collective expression of a whole people that an 
artist is not understood by his age His message is incomprehen 
sible to them though they are of his age and he is a product of 
that same social regime and ideals Yet his Art language or svmbo 
li5m — if we maj mis use the word — has no meaning for his public 
and therefore no effect on their lives because they are unable to 
understand it 

It was for this \ery reason the Western critics were unable until 
recently to understand Indian Art whose meaning was apparent to 
the Indians on the surface unlike Epstein s modern critics It is 
because their own Art inspired by the ideals of the East has taken 
on this new method of suggestion and symbolism which to India 
was known as early as its earliest Art remains that some minds in 
the est have been able to understand I 
and so grasped the meaning and beat 
thus completely disassociated our minds 

of realism w e will approach the positive side of our discussion on 
the ideals of Indian Art and see what realism there means 


1 Most often these combinations make no sense and con\ey nothing to the 
av erage obsen er 


le 
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‘Reahty' w 
Indian Art 


If India had discarded mere imitation of nature, 
what was the Indian attitude towards nature? 
The ideal of Indian Ait like that of Indian 


Life, was to realise the infinite, that is, to go beyond the 
obvious and material world, oi visible nature, to the reality 
behind In all Indian Religion and Philosophy, from the Yedic days 
omvards, Indian thought has been snuggling to realise the ‘in- 
finite’ The effort of the human mind to grasp the inner meaning of 
the external facts of natuie fill the pages of the U painshads, and 
sent Gautama Buddha, Mahavira and countless such seekeis 


after truth, from the cities of man into the wilderness of God And 


while the search w r as on, this same ideal or spirit is reflected in 


Indian Art 


Nature and natural phenomena have not only for India, but 
for all Eastern thought, 1 a different interpretation Indian philo- 
sophy regards all that we see in nature, the material world, as 
transitory and illusive, and declares that the only reality is the divine 
Essence or spirit, behind this lPusion or maya To realise and 
express that reality w'hich is behind all natuial phenomena has 
been the aim of Indian life, to interpret it has always been an ideal 
of Indian Art The pow'er, the beauty, the infinite sympathy and 
magnanimity of that Essence, the people of Aryavarta felt all 
around them, and so a glimpse, a vision of that reality was the aim 
of all Art, as it was the search of all Indian phdosophy This is one 
of the main, guiding, impulses of Indian ArL , an ideal that has ever 
been ceaselessly persued 


„ J , Another ideal, as assiduously persued by Indian 

Indian Art appears to be the essential Unity of all 

existence, animate and inanimate It is regarded 
as a manifestation of the Divine Essence Nature, man, 
animals, all appear to form a Trinity, w'hose main object is to 
realise God In his infinite sympathy the Buddha enfolded into 
his creed, love for all manifestations of the Spirit, however humble 
Mahavira taught the same doctrine, and Vaishnavism carried on the 
same idea under the guise of Ahimsa The Vedanta has thought of 
the Universal Self manifesting itself into various aspects, which 
must needs be equal and inviolate wtet se Hence, the ultimate aim 
of life and existence is to realise or achieve once again, that Unity 
For mankind, that is possible through the attainment of a state of 
selflessness, that is Moksha, or Spiritual freedom, and consequent!) 


1 Okakura Ideals of the East, p i 
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the merging of the individual into the Universal Self This Unity 
as well as equ**lit\ of life is another ideal for which India has striven 
through the ages and which her Art has steadilv interpreted right 
from the da\s the Blessed One preached his first sermon m the 
Deer Park at Sarnath The Art value of this conception of the 
Unity of the Universe has already been treated and so it is needless 
to dwell upon it further here 


It is these two ideals so apparent in Indian 
indm Arts Art that make writers characterise it as es 
sentially idealistic mystic symbolic and trans 
cendental 1 The mam motifs o f Indnn Art accordingly centre 
round this search foi reality and the realisation of the ultimate unit\ 
of existence Now how did these motifs evolve and what forms did 
they assume in the Art of India ? These art motifs though realised 
or expressed though the experience of one individual of a given 
society and age are m reality the result of a collective race ccns 
ciousness It is because the people are able to realise their col-j 
lective entity and experience through these motifs that they become 
really the Art symbols of a whole history as has been shown Forj 
it is not every creation of an artist s imagination that becomes an art' 
motif It is only the few imaginative creations that answer to thei 
desire of a whole people who see in them an expression of their I 
racial consciousness and ideals 


This collective race experience which gives birth to an artt 
motif is not the creation of one mind but rather a multiplying of I 
minds working themselves out over a number of generations In 
each successive generation the experience thus at work aftects the 
gifted individual of that generation It moulds him forces itself 
upon his consciousness through its codes of law and by means of its 
social institutions or its system of education * When all these have 
had their play on an initially gifted mind such as that of an artist 
that mind gives rise to a new idea or clothes the ideals thus received j 
bv him into a new garb So changed are these ideals in form so ' 
novel the garb that as they emerge from this gifted man the world 1 
finds them original new creations or works of Art How much 
they are dependent on the experience of the ages however may be 
shown perhaps by a few illustrations 

Inventions illustrate this phenomenon oarticularlv well as well as 
of course artistic creations The talent of an Edison is no doubt a 


1 Havel Indian Sculpture and Patnttng p 
* Goldunveiser Early Cl ihsation p 17 
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congenital gift But its exercise and embodiment in the mnumeiablc 
inventions that bear the name of Edison undoubtedly depend upon 
a suitable social environment Had he been born m early pre-historic 
times, he would have been Edison all the same, but <ould not have 
invented the incandescent lamp Instead, he might have originated 
one of the early methods of making fire perhaps Raphael too, had 
he been brought to light in a Bushman family, would ha\e drawn 
curiously reahstic cattle on the walls of the raves as well as Bush- 
men or women, 1 but never the soft spiritualised ‘Madonna and the 
Child’ he has given humanity The individual artist or inventor, 
therefore, is responsible for new' ideas, while the society furnishes 
him with a background or the soil for germinating the idea, and the 
occasion for giving it shape and expression The new', then, is 
verily, “nothing more than a slight ripple on the deep foundation of 
the old and the established” 

The same may be said of art motif <> In spite of the fact that they 
are ultimately the fruits of an individual genius, accurately sneak- 
ing, they must be regarded as a unique expression of a historic pro- 
cess, w'hose actual working out w'e cannot analyse, but whose 
presence w'e cannot deny Let us now consider what may be regard- 
ed as such motif i from the remains of Indian Art, and show' how 
thev are the embodiments of the ideals we have described 

The history of Ancient India may be divided into several periods, 
based on the religious development of the times As the remains of 
Indian A r t are mostly religious, and as religion has been its principal 
motive force supplying the ideals of life and artistic expression, we 
shall keep to that classification, and try and ascertain the mam motif 
of each distinct religious epoch 

The history of India may be divided into the Vedic Age, in w'hich 
may be included the Epic (1500 B C to 600 B C ) , the Buddhist 
age (600 B C to 500 A D ), w'hen Buddhism w'as the main 
religion of India and the fount and inspiration of all Art , and the 
Brahmamc Age manifesting itself m the various sects of Shaivism, 
and Vaishnavism (6*50 A D to 1200 A D ), after w'hich Muslim 
domination in India begins 


, During the Vedic period, the philosophy' of Indian 
•LT- Art being formed The Aryans of that 

age worshipped the pow'ers of nature deified 
Only a few' Seers had begun to suspect the One beyond the 


1 Ibul , P 18 
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many the Truth beyond tlie Illusion The art mottf of the age if 
one had emerged must needs have been cither a simple adornment 
or thing too vague and indefinite to be treated as the symbol of the 
age We have no concrete remains of that period hence guesses 
woud be unprofitable During the Epic and Upamshad period the 
latter part of the Vedic age the process w as acquiring greater ac 
celeration Ideals were being given definite shape The Divine Es 
sence and the eternal Unit) were beginning to evolve into the minds 
of the philosophers who wrote the U pamshads But the) had not vet 
become a racial experience so a^ to find a collective express on The 
two main races of India were as )et hardly blended Their ideals 
had to be fused before a common ideal could arise All this was 
gradually r taking effect 

1 he first generic embodiment of the fused racial genius in an 
individual was the towering personality of Gautama Buddha In 
him the peoples of Ary avarta aopear to have recognised a synthesis 
of their experiences He preached Buddhism and the ideas and 
ideals of that faith dominated the people in the age that followed 
What particular experience had this age to giv e us and did its ide tls 
succeed in achieving a racial expression or art motif? 

The outstanding ideal governing life when Bud 
/; ddh t Jgt dhism was at its height in India was the doctrine 
of Nirvana or complete annihilation or ceasing 
to be Buddha had found in this the final solution of all 
the ills which fiesh is heir to Is this Buddha s perception of the 
Ultimate Reality ? For in a manner it seems the negation of realism 
Yet it must not be forgotten that man s striving after this goal has 
taken various forms The Buddha accepted the Unitv of Existence 
but his only solution to the riddle of life was that life was futile and 
suffering inevitable so long as life continued within the bond= of 
Karma The only escape was Nirvana and the shortest route to 
that was through Renunciation and Contemplation Chanty and 
Service to all living beings 

Time was needed to make this doctrine a part and parcel of the 
racial experience Philosophers thought further upon it and amph 
fied and modified the doctrine The people followed it to the best 
of their ability the monks implicitly The artists pondered upon it 
What attracted them most was the heroic figure of the Master 
who suffered himself not only to know the nature of suffer 
mg but to teach the way out of it Till finally their various efforts 
mad' the teachings, one with the life of the people and the ground 
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was made ready foi the emergence of the art mottf through the ima- 
gination of one individual The daw nmg of the Mahavana Buddhisn 
, 'about 200 B C ) had removed the prohibition against the portrava 
of the person of the Master himself, which, now with the march o 
the times, was evei gi owing more dar/ling, as successive ceniune 
reflected their owm brightness on his peisonality Worshipper anc 
artist weie filled with the love and devotion, that found expressioi 
in the newly found path to salvation, the Bhahli marga Amid thi 
atmospheie of love and tenderness, sincerity and dc\otion, emerge 
the ait motif of the age, perhaps in the same manner that I axm 
emerged from the Cosmic Ocean, and gladdened the eyes of the 
Gods and Demons alike 

What foim did it assume ? The form of the Buddha, in the posture 
of a yogi, as he sat meditating undei the Pip.il tree at Gaja, seek- 
ing to be in tune with the Unknown and the Infinite This posture 
of the yogi, has been associated wath this search, ever since Aryar 
consciousness had found 1 concrete expiession m Aiyavarta The 
yogi, then, was a fit s) mbol of this supreme racial conception, ; 
simple yet eloquent moiij, that at once appealed to the people o 
Aryavarta In their spiritual consciousness that posture had indis- 
solubly w'oven itself, so that it easily and universally became the 
outstanding motif of the Buddhist age So enamoured were the 
people by this expression, and so completely did it embody the 
ideals of the race, that the Jains, the Brahmins, and all other 
non-Buddhists also adopted it It w r as this motif, moie than any 
other, that the pilgrims carried with them to the Far East, China 
and Japan, wheic also it w'as adopted and nationalised, as all the 
images of the Buddha in China, Japan and Tibet show So com- 
pletely w^as the essence of the religion embodied in it, that, w T ere we, 
without any previous association, given a statue or a picture based 
on this viotif and artistically rendered, and asked to say w'hat it told 
us about the age to w'hich it belonged, it w'ould take no special flight 
of the imagination to answ'er directly, that it was a product of an 
intensely religious age and Art, that enjoined a life of renunciation 
and contemplation as typified by such creations 

“The whole Spirit of the Indian thought is sjmbohsed in the concep- 
tion of the Buddha sitting on Ins lotus ’throne, calm, impassive, his 
thoughts freed from all worldh passions and desires, and with both mind 
and body raised above all intellectual and physical strife, vet filled with 

1 This idea was far older than even the An an use of it, is suggested b\ 
the discovery, among the finds at Mohenjodaro, of a seal on which is engrav- 
ed a man in Yogic posture under a decorative arch of two nagas blessing him 
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more thin human power demed from perfect communion with the 
Source of al! Truth ill knowledge md ill Strength It is the sjmbol 
of the power of the sp rit which comes not bj wrestling nor b) mtcl 
lectual striving but b\ the Gift of God b) pn\cr and meditation b\ 
Yoga union with the Unner al Soul 1 

Who first invented this vtoltf md where in. it first used ? We 
do not jet I- now and it is beyond our scope to determine Rut 
ludgmg from the best rem tins we hive of creations based on this 
motif at Sirnith Mathura and Ce/lon we find the idea not only 
expressive but very beautifully executed The association of the 
Buddha in Samadhi with the pose of a Yogi with the e\es that look 
not without but within with the beauty and symmetry of an 
exquisitely rounded form the figure of a warrior the expression 
of a god filled \ ith infinite understanding and sympathy the y\aist 
of a lion an attribute of the gods ard roy alty all go to shoyv how 
perfectly every item embodied the racial ideals of the relation be 
tween perfect manhood and spirituality 

The Master was no doubt represented m many others besides 
this pose such as preaching standing walking But none of these 
seem in themselves to embody the real essence of the whole philo 
cophica! struggle of the age as embodied in the personal experience 
of the Bud lha represented in the motif of the Vogt in Samadhi 
That alone therefore mav he chosen as the art mn'if of the age Its 
popularity we have already referred to The ]ain 7 trthanl ara* haye 
assumed this form in their artistic representation though the artiste 
do not seem to have attained m their execution that he ght of 
spirituality and passionless ecstasy which the Buddh t arli ts al 
Ceylon Sarnath Ajanta and Borobudur especially embody 

Buddhist art ideals as embo lied in this motif are not very 
different from those already m existence amongst the people before 
Buddhism originated Indeed the Brahmanic ideal must haye 
continued in Ary a\arta along side the Buddhist Buddhism it mu t 
he remembered really originated from the philosophies of the 
U pai ishads and so its basic ideals cannot he materially different 
It first began amidst a people steeped in the culture of the Aryans 
Hence given th s common race heritage we cannot expect a rad cal 
difference an ideals Brahmanism though superceded was never 
ousted from the Indian soil and its social influence was as firm as 
ever The symbol of the Yopi was essentially an "dnpt on of a Bnh 
manic life mode * Hence it would not be vyron^r to hold that the 

1 Havel Ideal of Indian Art p 32 
* Refer to note on page 2 {9 
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Biahmanic efforts to tealise the ultimate reality, and the tiue spiritu- 
ality behind outward foims, must veiy likely have taken forms not 
very dilferent from the almost umveisal motif of the Buddhist age 
We have unfoilunately no Art remains left to substant.ate that 
But, certainly, in the penod that follows the Buddhist suorernacy, 
the Art forms used beai moie than a family likeness to ‘Buddha in 
Samcidhi of the centuues during which Buddhism dominated the 
thought and ideals of India We may suggest that all that the 
reviving Biahmanic creeds, undei the various aspects of Shaivism, 
Vaishnavism and Shaktism, did was rather to transform the domi- 
nant Buddhist motif, than to supplant it by a wholly new cieation It 
is this development which we shall now proceed to investigate 


Motif of 
JBrahmumc 
Rem vul 


The histoiy of the Brahmanic revival need not 
detain us here, beyond perhaps a few observations 
Shaivism, led by the Brahmin philosophers of the 
South, was probably the first of the new cults 
embodying the Brahmin doctrine Shaktism, the worship of Sima's 
consort, the Goddess Kali, was only a variant of the Shaiva faith, 
with a different emphasis Vaishnavism was a later development 
designed, perhaps unconsciously, by its authors to modify the more 
fierce and aggressive attitude of the southern Shaivism, bv the 
assimilation of the Buddhist doctrine of mercy or A him so, love for 
all living beings It may be supposed that in it is embodied a cons- 
cious effort to reconcile the people of the Buddhist creed by absorb- 
ing its mam tenets, without offending the reviving faith Buddha 
is made one of the Avata'rs of Vishnu, who had taken birth on 
earth in several forms, to redeem mankind from the snares of evil 
In such a form, and with such a predisposition, which the tolerant 
Emperors did their utmost to foster and encourage, it is no wonder, 
that theie was in India no lehgious clash like that between the 
Protestant and the Catholic in Europe, before the advent of the 
Mahommedans 


Amongst themselves, the seveial forms of the Brahmanic revival 
had veiv little essential difference in their ideals or philosophy The 
common ideals and ambitions weie emphasised, a little differently by 
different sects Thev all, howevei, seem to have found a common 
expression, m this age, in the motif ^of the Tjimui h The basis of 
this has been outlined in the last chapter, butTwiITbear repetition 
to show the relation of the ideal to the motif Ishwara is the hist 
manifestation of the Universal Spirit or Biahma, not unknown even 
in the earliest Vedic Hymns IsJnvaia, through the principles of 
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Pumsha awl its divine poucr or Shall* or the fem t!e principle 
caused matter to live In matter or Piaknti are the three aspects 
of creation preservation and destruction 1 symbolised b\ Brahma 
Vtshutt and Shna which form the Brihmanic or Hindu I rtmtirlt 
1 his ideal was expressed tn Art languige as a three headed male 
divinttv representing the three stages m the cosmos giving the 
main activities of matter hiving each its own presiding duty 
rcspcciivelv Brahnn the Cre nor Vishnu the Preserver and Shiv i 
the Destroy er All three are embodied in the sculptured Tnmurtis 
or rather in the motif which seems to us to be the dominant one of 
that age 

1 he best representation from the remains w e hav e of this Art 
molif is at Elephant! a small is! ind in the Bombav harbour I his 
mottl is unique in its conception ind treatment and tvpicallv Indian 
in sentiment and execution 

The heads of this triple image (at Elcplnnta) arc Supreme rendering 
of an ethnic tvpe that i>» still familiar The suggestion of ab olute 
repose veiling a profound inward life is convened equally in each of the 
three masks though they arc representatives of carefully differentiated 
types of character * 

This suggestion of repose veiling a profound inward life was an 
essential character of the Buddha in Samadhi too 

The Majestic head of Vishnu which forms the centre of the Iri 
murti sculpture is the Urahmamcal counterpart of the head of Bodhi 
sitvi in the \ianta frescoes The concept of the three aspects of the 
One — Brahma V ° ~ u 11 from the Shai 

vdc point of vie was one of the 

fundamental cos u ism both Ilud 

dhist and Brahmamcal was based Its psychological development was 
infinitely older than its first artistic representation just as the Vedas 
were compiled ages bclore they were committed to writing 4 
This moiij is also an miti ition into the era of thought when the 
conception of reality or the Divine - Essence had become transcend 
ental and all embracing so that man thought it impossible to em 
body that ideal into his own image and so attempted to transcend 
human limitations I he result is the Tnmurti with one bodv and 
a triple face Krishna had said to Arjuna long ago 

I am the Soul Oh Arjuna seated m the heart of every human 
being I am the Beginning Middle and the End of all things Vishnu 
among the Gods am I and among the I ights I am the Sun 


’ Havel 11 als if Indian Art Ch V 

* Coomaraswamy Arts and Craft* p 68 

* Havel Hufory of Aryan Rule tn India pp 184 18; 
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lime Eternal am I, and tin Ordamu with tla 1 i< e tumid on <vcrv 
side' Death that sii/cth all, md the sotnii of all tint is to lx, 1 am 
the Splendour, ol those tint are spit nd id I un th< \ i< torv , 1 am the 
F\et lion, I am the Goodness of the f.nod, I am Sl< nn amon" things 
that are secret, and the Knov ledge of those possessed of knovhdge 
] hat, wine h is the sei d of dl things, ] am that ' Nunjinrlmg this entire 
Universe with a pot Item otilv of im strength l ‘t it d 1 

'I his ideal, as old as the Epics, appears to be the tealn ition r>f the 
racial mind in this patlttul.n age Its aitistie C'pitsstons seek to 
make this all pcivading aspect of the I)eit\ live* for the people , and 
suggests it by means of symbols that tianstcmd human limitations 
Following the epoch of the / nmvrh we hate the classical period 
of Indian Art, under w'hat may be called the compete Ui.thmamc 
supremacy Buddhism had been completely absorbed, and its mam 
m'otifs assimilated Instead of the omnipresence, and omnipotence 
of the Divine Essence being embodied in thtee distinct manifesta- 
tions, we have all three actiMtics meiged in ont ol the (aids of the 
Ti wnt ill 


Motif of tin 
Classu A (jo 


Shiva is ttansfoimed from the Destroyer to also 
the Creator, foi to dcstro) in one fonn is to 
create in anothci Besides these mam other acti- 
vities aie embodied in him too He has come to icpic sent the d\ n i- 
mic force m life, the essenti.il vitnh'v th it makes all nature live 
His five recognised activities aie 


“ Snjlilt (overlooking erection, evolution), Sthiti (preserv ition mid 
suppoit), Santhaut (destruetion, evolution), / iroblur'ii (veiling embodi- 
ment, illusion, and also giving rc‘1), I nui <jraha (release, salvation, 
grace) J liese, separately considered are tin activities of the deities, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Mahcshvvara, and SacHsiva ” 2 


All these are now focussed into one This indicates that 
the people ot the racial mind was beginning to perceive 
the essential unity and ih)thm behind all the vaned forms 
of natural creation Great exhibitions of nature’s powei such 
as rain, storm, famine, pests, which at first seemed strange, 
>Jgly, destructive and malignant powers, fraught with evil to man- 
ic, nd, now belonged to an essential pait of the Divine Order or the 
Great Rhythm of things In himself Shiva now represents both 
creation and destruction, beauty and ugliness, yet tianscends all 
This experience of this particular age of the Divine Essence is again 
not new r We have it in the Gita, as an isolated thought of a rishi 
But as an experience of a whole lace, so as to become part and 

1 T Iavel Bhasjaval G'ta fiom Indian Sculpture and Paintings p 5S, 

2 Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva, p 59, " J 
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parcel of its thoughts and ideals and form the subject of the epoch s 
wain art niofi/ that is not old 1 h \t old ideal % as reah ed and lived 
through by the particular age whose art motif it became When 
Ar)tina begged of Krishna to allow him a glimpse of his Eternal 
Se^f the generous God aqmesed He armed the hero with a suner 
natural sight so as not to dazzle him completely Despite this aid 
Arjuna is lost in amazement at the blinding splendour before his 
eyes The \ ision is too much for him he begs Krishna to assume 
his milder and more familiar four armed form which is not so in 
comprehensible The dazed hero uttered in bewilderment as he 
gazed at the baffling spectacle 

God in thy bodv l scv. all the Gods 
And all the varied hosts of living beings 
And sovereign Brahma on his Lotus Throne 
\nd all the rishis and the snakes divine 
I see thee with unnumbered arms and breasts 
\nd ey es and faces infinite in form 
I sec not either ourcc or mean or end 
Of Thcc I he Universal form and Lord 
Bearing thy diadem tin club and disc 
T see thee glowing as a mass of light 
In every region hard to lool upon 
Bright as ibe blaze of burning fire and Sun 
On every side and vast btvond all bound 
The Undivided Thou the highest point 
l Of Human thought and scat supreme of all 
I ternal laws undving guardian Thou 
The ever last Cause Jhou seem st to me 
I see not thy beginning mean or end 
Thy strength thy \rms infinite alike 
\nd unto 111 e the Sun and Moon arc eyes 
I see T Iiy face that glows as sacred fire 
And with its ra hamx beat the Universe 
I or all the heaven regions and the Space 
Twixt earth and heaven are filled by Thee alone 1 
Indian Philosophy has always recognised the impossibility of the 
human mind ever being able to express the fullness of Cod s glory 
The nearest it can approach is the four arme ! farm to use the epic 
signification For Krishna clearly says to Arjuna 

B\ favour through mv nnstic form Divine Arjuna thou mv form 
Supreme b ist seen Resplendent Umver nl Infinite Primeval seen 
before by none but thee yet not by ytdas nor bv sacrifice bv studv 
arms good words or rites austere can this m\ form be seen bv mortal 
man Oh I rince of Kurus 1 but by thee alone * 

1 Havel Bhaga at Cita from Ideals of Iiulivi lrt p 56 
* Hucl Bhagaiat G ta — Oriental series p 1 7 from Indian Sculpture 
and I amting p 
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Yet Art ever attempts to intei pi et the ideal and the divine, and 
though never fully succeeding, it gives more to man than he himself 
is able to fathom Though not leveahng in its fullness the Infinite 
Resplendent form, it may leveal to us the four-aimed form which 
Arjuna was able to see, and the simplei message and meaning which 
we are more easily able to compiehend T hat is what the art motij 
of this age gives us, its nearest approach to the ideal described above 
“the undivided thou" that fills the space between the Earth and the 
Heaven with Himself alone 

The pulsating life, energy and rhythm of this initial force w r e find 
embodied in the conception of the motif of the “Dancing Shiva” or 
the N atai aj a .to w'hich the expenence of the Divine Reality of this 
age'gives birth 

It is a unique motif in its grandeui , solemnity , vitalit) and in 
its execution, as the existing examples piove The best icpre- 
sentation of this motij is at the Madras Museum, leproduced on the 
opposite page 

Here, the great God is dancing his Dance of Creation It is this 
dance alone that can send weaves of life through inert matter b or 

‘in the Night of Brahma Nature is inert, and cannot chance till Siva 
wills it He rises from His Rapture and dancing sends through inut 
matter pulsating waves of awakening sound, and lo 1 matter also dances, 
appealing as a glory round about him ” 1 

In short his five-fold activities aie lepiescnted in this main motif 
His might and powder are depicted by the extra arms and hands, 
given to him, each bearing symbols of his vanous activities Yet 
how beautifully is the figure poised in spite of these additions * The 
balance, the grace of movement which is the essence of dance, and 
the sense of rapture and ecstasy, wduch is the result of all successful 
creative efforts, give a marvellous motif, a standing leminder to the 
lofty idealism of the age Coomaiasw^amy speaks of the grandeur 
of this conception and motif as the synthesis of Science, Rehonon 
and Ait 2 

1 Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva, p 66 

2 “How amazing the range of thought and sympathy of those nshi artists, 
who first conceived such a type as this, affording an image of reality, a key 
to the complex tissue of life, a theory of nature not meiely satisfactory to 
a single clique or race, nor acceptable to the thinkers of one country onl\ , 
but Universal in its appeal to the philosopher, the lover and the artist of all 
ages and all countries How supremely great in power and grace this dancing 
image must appear to all those who have striven in plastic forms to give 
expression to their intuition of life Every part of such an image as this 
is directly expressive not of any mere superstition or dogma, but of evident 
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The Buddha in samadht the rnmurtt and the Nataraj are then 
the three main motifs of ancient Indian Art round which that 
w hole Art revolves In themselves they combine the whole history 
of Indian Philosophical thought and give us the main results of 
how the racial mind visualised and was affected by the spiritual as 
well as physical ideals of the times which may be taken to be the 
causes of the conception of Indian Art its birth and development 

Beauty Artistic creation to deserve the title must 

Id At however embody not only the self expression of the 
artist or the common experience of the race taken collectively but 
must be at the same time an expression of the Beiutiful We have 
seen how the sel f expression of the artist and of the race as 
a whole was worked out m India [ et us now consider how fared 
the search for the Beautiful 

Let us take a few celebrated examples still surviving of Indian 
Art the Chaitvi at Karli or the temples at Mount Abu or the 
Creat Temple at Bhuvaneshw iram or the Buddha in samadht the 
Elephanta Tnmurti and the Nataraj or head of the Buddhis 
satva at Ajanta or the Apsara in the Pallava Kingdom to illus 
trate in the arts of architecture sculpture and painting the Indian 
conception of the Beautiful and its actual rendering 

Critics of Indian Art such as H ivel Coomaraswamv V 
Smith Fergusson etc have none of them denied the claim of 
beauty to these masterpieces Their opinion ought alone to suffice 
for the assumption we make at present that Indian Art embodied 
the Beautiful in a high degree But for further proof we shall after 
a few preliminaries give the evidence of Indian Aesthete theory 
itself 

Granting that the Indian examples quoted above have beauty 
the question naturally arises what was the Indian conception of 
Beauty ? 1 his question may best be answered by the use of lllustra 
tion parallels and critical comparison and contrast Let us take a few 
noted examples of Indian Art such a£ those already mentioned 
and place besides them in our mind s eye a group of recognised 
European works Such examples are very difficult to secure be 
cause while the specimens of Indian Art are di tinct national art 
motifs European Art furnishes no corresponding e amples exetpt 
perhaps the Madonna and the Child motif Let us tal e Botticelli s 
Madonn or Raphael s Greek Art on the other hand caves us the 


facts It is realh an image of that Energy which sciem e postulates behind 
all phenomena Dance of Sua p 65 
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( <?ort of illustrations we want Theie we find Apollo Belvedere of 
Praxiteles or Venus de Melos, 01 the famous Victory from Thrace 
For both these sets of Art creat'ons the woid beautiful automatically 
rises to the lips of any critical observer Yet an intelligent observer 
cannot help asking, “aie these both experiences of the same ideal of 
Beauty” ? It does not seem so Theie seems a gulf between the two 
conceptions While the Indian ideal seems to fly away with the 
imagination into regions of sublime thought and realms of spiritu- 
ality, the other pleases and satisfies our craving for rhythm of lines 
form and colour, to such an extent that it almost makes us want to 
caress the loveliness before us 1 2 3 

“European art’’ says Havel “has, as it were, its beauty clipped it 
knows only the beauty of eatthly things Indian Art soaring into the 
highest expression, is ever trying to bring down to earth something of 

' the beautv of the things above 

How then does the difference arise in the two species of Art we 
have called beautiful ? For an answer to this question we must go 
to the Indian aesthetic theory, and try and understand what beauty, 
according to that philosophy is At the beginning it would be neces- 
sary to point out that this is a very difficult subject to tieat, because 
m form of translation, there is no material at all except perhaps two 
solitary essays by Dr Coomaraswamy 

Nevertheless, basing ourselves on these and relying on the 
monuments of Indian Art, we find that the essence of Art in India 
is Rasa This word is very difficult to translate into English, es- 
pecially for a person not familiar with Sanskrit Dr Coomaraswamy 
translates Rasa as Flavour, which is the enuivalent of beauty or 
aesthetic emotion 1 Beauty and Rasa aie accordingly identical All 
woiks of Art must therefoie, be lasavavt , that is contain lasa, or 
embody beauty 

But what is this rasa, or beauty, or aesthetic emotion ? And how 
does it arise ? It is an experience, the same authority tells us 

“which is pure indivisible self manifested, compounded equally of 
joy and consciousness, free of admixture with any other perception, the 

1 But the very unreality of Indian ait creations conveys a suggestion of 
a beauty be\ond the grasp of the senses, a loveliness ethereal and per- 
fection of grace and rhythm unearthly vet exquisite which, to those who have 
the vision to perceive it, even as Arjuna had the Divne vision to perceive 
the Splendour of the Deity, cannot but seem beyond comparison While the 
former is elusive in its idealism, the latter makes the beauty embodied in 
stone or paint a living and breathing organism 

2 Havel Indian Sculpture and Painting, p 24 

3 Dance of Siva, pp 30-35 
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very twin brother of mystic experience and the very life of it is super 
sensous wonder 1 

Thus conceived Religion and Art are different names for one and 
the same experience viz an intuition of Reality and a perception 
of the identity of the individual with the Universe 

We have already explained the Indian search for Reality pierc 
ing beyond and penetrating through the superficial or apparent 
which seems to have enchained the Greek artists ! While the Greek 
theory of beauty and the Western based thereon conditioned itself 
bv the obvious realism of material entity and sought within the 
limits set by material realism to portray the noblest and the most 
beautiful the Indian artists — following the teaching of the Seers 
and Prophets that directed the spirit of man ever to rise above the 
limitations of mortal existence and the material Universe — strove 
to fuse into their creation a spark of the divine fire without which 
the merely material perfection in conception or execution did not 
satisfy them The peculiarity of the artist in contrast with the 
Seer and the ordinary man lies in the fact that he possesses the 
power of surely and frequently seizing reality generally behind 
pure form and the pow er of expressing his sense of it in pure form 
always * 

Precisely as love is reality as experienced by the lover and truth 
is reality as experienced bv the Philosopher so beauty is reality as 
experienced by the artist and these are the three phases of the 
absolute * 

According to the Indian conception therefore, beauty or Rasa 
is Truth or Reality as experienced by the artist who penetrates 
through material form and embodies his experience in his works 
or creations This is beauty as regards the artist For the spectator 
or critic on the other hand the Beauty in a work of Art is found 
m the aesthetic emotion engendered in him by looking upon the 
concretised form given to an experience of reality or beauty by the 
arhst 

It is onlv through objective creation that an artist is able to 
communicate his experience of reality to others For this purpose 
any theme convenient to himself would serve since the absolute 
is manifested in all creations The infusion of Rasa and the calling 
forth of the corresponding aesthetic emotion in the spectator does 1 
not depend upon the objective nature of the subject selected bv the 

1 Dance of Shtia pp 30-35 

* Clive Bell Art p 54 

* Dance of Stva p 36 
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artist Delightful or disgusting, exalted or lowly, cruel or kindly, 
obscure or refined, actual or imaginary, there is no subject that 
cannot serve to evoke lasa in the spectator or artist 

Art, we have said, is a seaich for Reality Does this reality exist \ 
jj apart from the artist as an absolute entity by itself ? And does the / 
l artist discover it? Or, is it personal to him and does not exist apartj 
from him at all, that is, it is not inherent in the cosmic phenomenon ? 

According to Indian aesthetics, this is a very knotty question 
to answer, and requires very accurate expression in philosophical 
language to bring forth its right import The question, however, 
is lucidly answered by Dr Coomaraswamy , and we shall give it 
as far as possible in his own words, so that there can be no mis- 
apprehension, and we can get the Indian meaning and explanation 
of this phenomenon as clearly as possible 

Beauty is a relative concept, because we find that what one finds 
beautiful another does not, and vice versa To one creator, the 
scales of a fish suggest beauty, another elects to speak of hovels, 
and a third is moved by certain landscapes, a fourth by the coils of 
the telegraph wire Where then, is beauty, we ask? 

“We have seen that it cannot be said to exist in certain things and 
not in others It may then be claimed that beauty exists, ever) where, 
and this I do not deny, though I prefer the clearer statement that it 
may be discovered anywhere ”* 

In order to be discovered, beauty must exist apart from the artist, 
otherwise there would be no need to discover it Besides, we have 
said that Beautv is the same as a vision of reality Reality does 
exist apart from the artist All cosmic phenomenon is a manifestation 
of the Divine Spirit Hence to search for Reality is to search for 
the Divine Spirit, which exists apart from the individual For it 
is from this Divine Spirit that the individual emerges and to it he 
returns During the interval he is a separate entity and therefore 
apart from the Universal self, which it is the desire of Art and life 
both to seek union with 

This Universal self or Reality is the same as Beauty, not as 
concretised in works of Art, or individual glimpses of an artist, but 
as Absolute Beauty or Reality, of which the artist is able to catch 
a glimpse This Absolute Beauty exists apart from the artist, Indian 
Aesthetic theory tells us 1 2 Glimpses of this Absolute Beauty, or 
Reality, the artist discovers, and embodies in concrete form This 


1 Dance of Siva, 41 

* Ibid , P 45 
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embodiment in concrete form is beauty as distinguished from 
Absolute Beauty we ha\e tried to explain 
Absolute Beauty does not exist everywhere in a material and 
intrinsic form because if it did we could persue it with our cameras 
and we definitely know and have shown that beauty cannot be 
persued with cameras It is thus seen in what sense we are justified 
in speaking of Absolute Beauty and identifying this beauty with 
God 

We do not implj bj this that God (who is without parts) has a lovely 
form which can be the object of knowledge but that in so far as we see 
and feel beauty we see and are one with Him That God is the first 
artist does not mean that he created forms but that every natural object 
is an immediate realisation of his being 1 

This ideal of the artist and Art is not very far from the poet s 
who held that an artist reveals God to Man and Man to God 
though of course the Indian aim is not so ambitious as that of the 
poet quoted For Indian aesthetics creative Art is Art that reveals 
beauty (Reality or God) where we should have otherwase over 
looked it or more clearly than we would have yet perceived it 
This is how the artist is of service to humanity His true aim is 
not to extract beauty from nature but to 

reveal the life within the life the Noumenon within the phenome 
non the Reality within the unreality and the Soul within the matter 
When that is revealed beautj reveals itself So nature is beautiful for 
us if we can realise the Divine Ideal within it 
This ideal or unison the artist reveals to mankind with the aid of 
a concrete creation through which he relates his experience in 
daily speech spoken of as a work of Art This creation is a reminder 
'for those who are able to recapture some part of the aesthetic emo 
tions that gave it birth In recapturing the experience we are filled 
with the same emotional exultation that the artist was filled with 
though not of the same intensity perhaps Being thus brought face 
to face with reality we momentarily recover the unity of our being 
released from individuality s In this form Art renders individuals 
as well as society an invaluable service To elucidate further this 
process Havel gives us a very apt quotation from Mr L Binyon 
which will form a fit concluding para to our discussion of Indian 
Aesthetics Mr Binyon is here speaking of Chinese Art but it 
applies equally truly to Indian Aesthetics 

* Dance of Stia p 45 

* Havel Ideals of Indian Art p 24 
8 Dance of Siva p 44 

18 
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the artist s next task is to give it in external form or translate it into 
a suitable medium During this process the artist uses what are 
called symbols to express himself Ssnibohsm is the language 
through which the ideals of Art arc expressed and hence we have to 
examine this mode of expressing the ideals of the people S\ mbols 
or conventions were the accepted modes of communication between 
the artist and the peoples of a race Thev were accepted modes of 
interpretation and therefore easily understood by the public to 
whom the Art was addressed Tor a student who wishes to under 
stand the mcantng of a hieratic Art like the Indian it is necessary 
first to grasp the mcantng and implications of these svmhols 

Tirst there is the symbol of the lotus which is a very important 
one and runs through the whole stream of ancient Indian Art The 
pillar the pointed arch the bases of scats as well as some of the 
items of the ideal male and female form such as c)cs like the lotus 
and cheeks like the lotus arc all derived from the svmholism of the 
lotus and its plant An claliorate stud) of these would for us serve no 
useful purpose but an\ interested reader mav refer to Chapter V 
in A Histon of Ivdo Ann n Cnihsatton by E B Havel for further 
information Even the Shlhara is no more than an adaptation of 
the four pctalled lotus with turned down petals 1 s.a)s he 

Then there arc the tundras or positions of the hands and of the 
bod> whether standing or sitting which have their meaning too 
and arc known as Asnvas When intense spiritual force has to lie 
conve)ed onlv the movement of the hands are allowed and verv 
seldom those of the lower limbs The movement of the legs gene 
rail) indicate various degrees of remov a! from the state of profound 
meditation 

The justification of an) s)mbol or convention is docs it when 
used express the idea which the artist wishes to conve> and is the 
convention used a recognised form in the. understood Art hngu 
age* If it satisfies these two conditions then the s)mbol is justified 
however unnatural it is Indian symbolism complete!) fulfils these 
conditions as both Dr Coomaraswam) * and Mr Havel* clearl) 
show Tor all Indian s)mboltsm had a double meaning One appeals 


1 Haiti History of Indo Aryan Civilisation p 63 
1 Dance of Sna pp G7 7a 

* Ideals of Indian Art Cli V especial!) pp 75 

The abo\e are mostly Buddhist s) mbols together with the ornamental 
motifs the famous Wheel of I aw With the reus a! of Brahmanism we 
have the s>mbol of the manifold hands nnd legs coming in to stgmfa the 
might and the power of God 
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to the popular mind, and the other, more obtruse to the teacher and 
the philosopher No symbolism that was not understood could be 
universally adopted and used as the Indian symbols were Nor, 
would an Art based on such symbols endure for millenniums, as the 
Indian Art has done, and still be a life force in the rejuvenation of 
the nation, as ancient Indian Art is now doing 

Rothenstein says of Ajanta, but we may equally truly apply this 
comment to all Indian Art 

“so true is the psychological character of the paintings, so remark- 
able the delineation of human and animal forms, so profound the spiri- 
tual portrayal of Indian life, that they may still serve to-day in the 
absence of contemporaneous works of the kind, to represent the culture 
and character, rapidly changing though they now be, of the Indian 
people 5,1 

This concludes our survey of thed ‘conception and ideals of Indian 
Art”, together with the modes in which they were translated In the 
following chapter we shall examine each Art separately, and see 
how these ideals influenced each expression in each separate media 
After this, we will describe the place of Art in everyday life 


x From Ajanta by Lady Harringham, p 23 


CHAP PER VII 

REVIEW OF ARTS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

a nerai Re m A peculiarity about Indian Art is that we have 
never met it in its infancy i e in the stages of its on 
gin and development The earliest remains we have are of the days 
of Asoka which show an Art and technique which is full fledged 
The rums at Mohenjodaro and Harappa clearly show that Art was 
in existence in India long before its revival under the Mauryas But 
we do not yet know definitely how to connect these with the existing 
Art remains In many cases even there the Art finds do not show 
infancy either Any statement made therefore about the origin 
of Art in India must be of the nature of a hypothesis yet to be 
proved 

Whilst surveying the history of the world generally we find 
that the first impetus was given to Art by religion Most ancient 
religions arose and grew out of Nature worship Tne powers of 
Nature supposed to exist behind natural phenomena had to be 
honoured in order to obtain their favours The principal means of 
honouring were sacrifice and ritual worship and offerings To 
these we may trace the origin of so many of our fine arts 
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Take the Aryan ritual as known to us In it we may 
trace the developments of all the later arts It is not suggested that 
Art in Ancient India originated with the Aryans , for it has been 
observed that Ait existed much earlier than the Aryan conquest 
What is really intended is, that Art may have had its origins in 
ritual — as it did amongst other ancient peoples — with the Aryans 
perhaps , but what the origin of the pre-Aryan Art is it is impossible 
to solve The Vedic religion was mostly nature worship , but as 
society became more stable, its ritual became more and more 
elaborate, till, in the Yapn Veda the forms and ceremonies, incan- 
tations and observances, were definitised Certain sacrifices had to 
be performed so many times a day Each particular deity had to 
be invoked at a particular time and month of the year The house- 
hold gods and ancestors were to be daily worshipped with flowers 
and offerings For each particular worship there was a especial ri- 
tual Rhythm must have been indispensable even in the earliest 
times as the very genius of the Vedic language was musical, and the 
recitation of the Vedic ManUas, — Incantations — required 
to accompany the sacrifices must have been chanted That, in 
course of time may have given rise to the Art of Music, vocal at 
first and later instrumental For each especial sacrifice, again, 
certain requirements, e g altar, fire, lamps, rice, vessels to carry 
offerings in, were essential The necessity and desire to protect the 
altar and fire from the inclemencies of the weather may have very 
probably given rise to architecture, and for the decoration and 
adornment of this architecture may have evolved the art of sculp- 
ture in relief Similarly, painting and other kindred Arts may have 
slowly entered into the fold of religion, to make its rituals and 
ceremonies more elaborate and finished 

At certain seasons of the year, particular sacrifices had to be 
accompanied by dialogues between the sacrificial priests, represent- 
ing those between the Gods and the demons in their celestial abode 
These were very often accompanied by their due gestures, and thus, 
the seeds of dancing and drama were sown, within the aegis of reli- 
gion Hence the origin and developments of all arts may be traced 
to the ancient ritual, as far as the Aryans were concerned 

With the development of Philosophy, Metaphysics and Ethics, 
we have an attempt to disassociate Art from Religion, or at any 
rate, to give it a more secular aspect This attitude was strengthened 
by the growth of Jamism and Buddhism, which at first despised 
all Art forms, as so many snares of worldhness This was a perilous 
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period for Art in India But Mahavana Buddhism and Brahmanism 
which never lost its hold upon the daily life of the people came to 
its rescue and restored Art to its proper pos ion in the socid 
scheme 

SECTION I Architecture 
Architecture is said to be the syn 
thesis of all Art and so it will be 
treated first in this survey 
The earliest remains of Indian archi 
tecture apirt from the discoveries at 
Harappa and Mohcnjodtro are Bud 
dhist They ire in i fully developed 
style which leads to the conclusion 
that even before these remains there 
must have been architecture of equal 
merit and in similar style But perhaps 
the \et earlier Indian architecture was in wood or other perishable 
material which has left no remains Of that pre Asokan archttcc 
ture the only existing remains arc the wall of Rajgrih i 

How much about architecture as a Tine Art the Aryans really 
knew we cannot definitely say Coomarasw amy' says that it is 
clear architecture had not made much progress with the Aryans 
when they first entered India The reason given is that the later 
stvles have been shown to be the dev elopments from aborigin il and 
non Aryan structures such as post beam bamboo and thatch 
On the other hand we know that the Aryans during their jour 
nevs towards Aryavarta passed through civilisations of no mean 
value where architecture was highly developed They mvist 
have therefore acquired something more than the mere rudiments 
of the Art from their contact with the Babylonian and Sumerian 
civilisations Hence to allow them only a very meagre knowledge 
of architecture does not seem a very accurate reading of available 
material That however the Dravidians or the Dasyus knew far 
more about architecture than the Aryans is evident both from the 
references in the Vedas and the epics but more positively from the 
ruins of Mohenjodaro and Harappa In the Epics it is especially 
mentioned that the Dravids lived in towns 1 had forts to defend 
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themselves, and therefore were on the whole more advanced than 
the Aryans, who were still at the tribal stage, and lived perhaps in 
villages 

We have references, in later literature, to the existence of other 
architecture besides the Buddhist during and before 550 A D , but, 
actual remains anterior to 550 A D of this non-Buddhist archi- 
tecture we have none In the Epics we are told of secular architec- 
ture such as subhas or assembly halls 1 and palaces. One such was 
made for the Pandavas, 2 on the model of the architecture near the 
Manaka Hill, north of the Kailasa 8 Of the historic palace of the 
Mauryas at Pataliputra, we have a glow'ing account from Megas- 
thenes, the Greek ambassador, v'ho compares it to those of Susa 
and Persepolis 4 

Town-planning must have been known also, for we have various 
references to the splendour of the ancient towns In the Romayana 
we have descriptions of Ayodhya, Kishkindha, Lanka, U'hich be- 
speak an advanced knowledge of the layout of big cities Ujjaini, 
Bana compares with Mount Kailasa, and Kalidasa, in his Meg/in- 
duta is not one whit less complimentary to this famous city Indeed 1 
it appears very well to have deserved this praise from some of the 
descriptions cited Bana, describing the light-hearted folks there 
says that they order making of water wwks, bridges, temples, 
pleasure grounds, wells, hostels, cattle sheds, halls of assembly 
They are masters of the whole circle of arts, and the city is like a 
magic tree that grants all wishes 8 

Besides town-planning, the constructing of reservoirs, baths, all 
seems to have been known and practised in ancient India of the 
pre-Buddhist age, even as the Slulpa Shari) as bear witness 

In spite of this, however, the earliest architecture of which we 
have adundant remains is Buddhist, commencing from the days of 
Asoka, mainly because, his craftsmen, and architects emplo\ed 
permanent materials The style and features of the Buddhist archi- 
tecture suggest close affinity to the ancient or epic times, as the des- 
criptions extant indicate, and as supported by the Shilpa Shastias 
The forms of architecture mostly favoured by the Buddhist, and of 
which the remains still survive, are the Stupa , the Chatty a, and the 

I 

1 Gang-ooli Indian Architecture , p 4 

2 Ibid 

* Ibid , \ 

4 Rothenstein Ancient India, V Smith Fine Arts of India and Ceylon, 
P 1 

5 Coomaraswamy Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, p 105 
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Vthara These are of course all forms of religious architecture 
the secular forms being lost by the ravages of time or the neglect 
or hostility of man 

The Btupa The Stupa though it did not originate with 
was nevertheless used mainly by the Jains and the Buddhists By the 
latter it was used as a relic shrine funeral mound or to commemo 
rate certain sacred spots such as the deer park where the Blessed 
One first set the Wheel of Law in motion or Buddha Gaya the 
place where Prince Siddhartha became the enlightened one Their 
size varies from miniature votive models to the largest at Annra 
dhapura in Ceylon 

The earliest known example of a Stupa is at Piprawa 1 on the 
Nepalese frontier The next in date and authentic is the Great 
Stupa at Sanchi first constructed in the days of Asoka ,rd Century 
B C and at present about the best as far as preservation is con 
cerned Next to the last named comes that of Bharhut and still 
later the Amaravati and Sarnath Stupas All the above are lltus 
trations of the structural stupa Besides these there w ere also the 
miniature votive models such as those at Karli Ajanta Tllora 
and Kenhern 

All Stupas have a uniform structure based on the following plan 
First there is a solid dome shaped monument of brick mud or stone 
raised on a high platform and surrounded by a railing or prahara 
which was originally of wood copied later in stone by some called 
the Buddhist railing Its purpose was to protect the central portion 
against evil spirits The rails are three in number consisting of 
posts or sfatnolm pierced with cross bars or sucln and mounted by 
copings or usvisa These represent the Triple Refuge of the Bud 
dha the Dharma and Sangha In the Sanchi Stupa these railing are 
plain but later on in the monuments at Bharhut and Amaravati 
there is ornamentation in relief on the rails 

At each cardinal point of the larger stupas are gates — at Sanchi 
huge ones — reminiscent of their wooden origin On these gates and 
their arches called Toranas were showered all the love and 
worship of the devotee in the form of exquisitely executed sculp 
ture The best examples of these Toranas are the ones attached 
to the Great Stupa at Sanchi Marshall speaks of them as the most 
perfect and most beautiful of all the monuments of the early 
School * These Toranas are of very great importance to the 

1 V Smith History of Fine Arts of India and Ceylon p 17 

* Cambridge History of India Vol I p 627 

19 
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development of architecture They are the fore-runners of the arch, 
even as the Stupas are of the Dome They were square themselves 
as will be seen from the illustration , but, from these the idea of the 
curved arch may have easily originated The semi-circular mound, 
or the bulbous semi-cncle of the stupa proper, suggests kinship of a 
very marked degree to our later dome , and very probably, the 
dome may have developed from the lelic mound 

Origin The Stupa, we have said, did not originate with the 

Buddhist What, then, was its origin ? And how came it to be asso- 
ciated with the Buddhist and Jain faiths ? The word Stupa means 
something raised , 1 2 or a mound The purpose of a mound generally 
was to bury a person, relic or tieasure Theie are two theories as 
to the origin of the Stupa , one gives the Stupa an Aryan origin, and 
the other a Dravid or an aboriginal one Havel tells us that a Stupa 
greatly resembles huts in Mesopotamia, where the hist Arjan 
branch had migrated This style is also found in Aryavarta, and 
hence, putting the two together, he assumes that the Indian Stupa, 
was an Aryan form of funeral mound, given onl) to the Kings or 
their tribal leadeis This especial funeral honour was conferred on 
the Buddha too He was given a ro>al funeral This Buddhist 
Stupa, then, says Havel, is the direct descendant of the Aryan 
Chan (ha Cult of which it formed a symbol * The other theory about 
the origin of the Stupa is that it is purely Indian, and because of the 
resemblance it bears to the existent Toda huts, may have descended 
from the same source, 1 e abonginal Perhaps it was a sepulchral 
mound built in this form 

CJmttvas Whatever be its origin, round the miniature 

votive Stupa were sometimes built worship-halls, called the Chatty a 
' halls, which V Smith and Havel call purely Buddhist structures 
These were halls built round a Chatty a which has the same mean- 
ing as Stupa 

Gangooly says — 

“The earliest surviving architectural relics are the so-called Chait; a*, 
of the Buddhist period They are not m any sense especially Buddhist, 
but were adapted by Buddhists from earlier, perhaps Vedic architectural 
models According to its root meaning, Chaitya (from Chita a funeral 
pyre) denotes anything connected with a funeral pile, e g the tumulus 


1 Gangooli Indian irchiiectw e, p 6 

2 Ibid 
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raised over the ashes or relics of a deacj person Hence technically a 
Chaitya is a stupa (something raised) or a mound In Buddhist Art 
it i a mound containing a relic e g ashes bones hair or tooth of the 
Buddha Chaitya is a religious term while Stupa is an architectural 
equivalent for a relic mound 1 

The word Chaitya has another meaning too i e the mind 
and hence a Chaitya hall may have meant a place of meditation 
built round a relic shrine Thus Chaitya halls are halls built 
round Chai*yas or what we have called miniature votive models 
These halls \\ ere either excavated from solid rock or constructed 
Of the former type are the worship halls of Lena Karli Ajanta and 
the oldest Lomas Rishi Cave near Gaya at Barabar Of the structu 
ral type we ha\ e hardly any remains 

They were most probably made of wood and have not survived 
except in pictured replicas on carved reliefs as at Bharhut and Amara 
vati * 

The construction of these halls is very much like the ancient 
Christian basilicas which were the fore runners of the modern 
churches At the entrance of these halls was a peculiar facade 
consisting of a window arched in form resembling a peepal leaf 
from which very probably it originated This window must have 
served to admit light and air as well as formed an ornamental de 
vice Under it was the entrance at times in the form of a door and 
at times indicated by two huge pillars Before the entrance was 
sometimes a porch 4s one entered the hall there was the nave with 
side aisles then came the apse where the Stupa generally was 
Half wav up the column supporting the barrel roof there was a 
gallery on either side and that completed the Chaitya hall The 
nave was sometimes marked off by a line of pillars and the roof 
was barrel shaped and ribbed exactly like wood work accurately 
copied m stone These ribbed roofs and tbe Chaitya window or 

bow or horse shoe window give us the beginning of the pointed 
arch that later developed The earliest of these Chaityas date from 
the days of Asoka 

Pit r of ti Another "integral part of a Chaitya that de 
Cha tv serves special attention are the pillars or Stamhkas 
These pillars were used both to mark off the nave and 
to support the porch outside At Bedda Lena and Karli we come 
across very interesting developments of the Stambha the charac- 
teristic Indian pillar 

1 Gangooly Indtan Acrhileclure p 3 
1 Ibid p io 
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A typical Indian pillai is described thus .It is firstly 
derived from earlier wooden models, which had a shaft , 
and under the shaft an earthen water-pot with water so as to 
prevent the insects getting at the wood 1 This was mounted by a 
capital of an upturned lotus This wooden pillar has been rendered 
often very accurately in stone at these caves The shaft is stuck into 
a kalasha, surmounted by a capital, or abacus of upturned lotus, over 
which on a little cornice are effigies of bulls, horses, and lions, 
sometimes mounted by human couples as at Karli In the earliest 
halls at Bhaja and Bedda, the pillars are without capitals Capitals 
appear for the first time on the verandah of Lena 2 3 (ist Century B 
C ) At Karli, Ajanta, and Badami, the capital become ver) ornate, 
intricately carved and fashioned with fluted cushions, and the jar and 
foliage motif (Ajanta) The best examples of existent Chaitya 
hall, with the most elaborately carved pillars and cajDilals, are at 
Ajanta and Karli (Cave XIX 6th Century) Here, i e at Ajanta 
another notable addition is the figure of the Buddha mounted on 
the Stupa, or rather carved into the Stupa 

These Chaityas are imposing constructions, to which awe and 
solemnity are added by the high barrel-shaped roofs Their size 
varies, but the structure is very proportionate Ornamentation is 
lavishly used on the brackets, columns, capitals, cornices and friezes 
of the Stupa itself, and everywhere else where it is possible to apply 
ornamentation At Ajanta, paint adds to the decoration, sometimes 
painting and sculpture are combined In all the other Chaityas, 
sculpture abounds 

It may strike us as strange that Indians, when they knew the 
art of building, and could construct marvellous palaces, still insisted 
on having these excavated shrines The reason is partly climatic 
and partly religious The rock-dwellings were much cooler, and 
weli sheltered from the glare of the scorching sun 

“In India excavated worship halls represent a refinement of luxurj 
for the user, an exceptional trial of skill for the craftsman, and a special 
act of devotion on the part of the individual or community for which the 
work was performed,” 8 

and therefore their popularity The same spirit of BhakU or the 
feeling that God demands the best man could offer Him, always 
prevalent in Indian Art, we meet here too 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol I, Section on Architecture 

2 Gangooly Indian Architecture , p 1 1 

3 Havel A' Study of Indo-Aryan Civilisation, pp 69-70 
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Vhara The Monastery or the Vthara ^ of which this 

Chaitya hall was very often a branch as at Leria Karli Ajanta — 
was the centre of the Buddhist monk s life These Monasteries 
again were of two types excavated and constructed The examples 
of the structural type were those at Sanchi Taxila Nalanda 
Sarnath and Anuradhapura in Ceylon Many,. of them combined 
in themselves both Universities as well as Monasteries such as 
Taxila Nalanda and Ajanta We ha\e already quoted the famous 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang as to the beauty of the architecture of these 
splendid edifices Another description of a monastery by Yuan 
Chwang in the South is one worth quoting here to show the magni 
ficence of their residential architecture 1 

It has five stones in all the lower being in form of an elephant 
with five hundred stone chambers The second is in form of a lion with 
four hundred chambers the third is in form of a horse with three 
hundred chambers the fourth is in form of an ox with two hundred 
chambers and the fifth m the form of a dove with one hundred 
chambers 

The plan of these Viharas or Monasteries Havel tells us was the 
same as that of an Aryan joint family house and consisted of a big 
hall in the centre generally square with a verandah in front and 
cells at the side for the monks to live in Sometimes there was a 
shrine at the end of the hall as at Ajanta This hall was different 
from the Chaitya hall for it was not a hall of worship but was 
merely an assembly hall where the monks got together either for 
their meals or council Contrasted with the Chaitya these were 
simpler less ornate and more commonly used These Monasteries 
apn°ar from the description given and from others of Hiuen Tsang 
of Nalanda and Taxila to suggest that no effort was spared bv the 
patrons and inhabitants to make the places as luxurious as possible 
One extant Vthara at Ajanta (Cave No II) is very impressive 
even at present with almost all its decoration in ruins How mar 
/ellous must have been the original 1 with stately columns and 
walls and ceilings covered with frescoes of the vividest hue in which 
men and women of marked beaut) went about the duties of their 
daih life and princes and lords portrayed with all the wealth of 
their retinues lend a charm indescribable to these archaic dwellings 
One more form of Asokan architecture which later on became 
a common feature of Indian architecture is the lat or pillar of Asoka 
consisting of a tall and slightly tapering monolithic shaft with 
various bases and surmounted by animal capitals The origin of 
1 Das Educational System of 4 .ncient Hindus p 34 
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these pillars is traced by Fergusson 1 and Marshall 2 3 4 toPeisepohs and 
Susa Havel* gives them a purely Indian origin, though perhaps 
the craftsmen who fashioned them were foreign, probably from 
Persia or Bactna 

Sitcuiar Of secular aichitecture during this period, we 

A> chifeeture have no concrete remains From descriptions per- 
haps and instiuctions in the Shilpci Shastias as well as fiom the 
replicas at the reliefs of Bhaihut and Sanchi, v f e get an indication 
as to the forms of these ordinary houses 4 A plan constructed from 
these is given by Dr Coomarasu'amy The ground floor, according 
to him, 5 

“is very probably used for shops, or cattle, a second store} uae sup- 
ported on pillars A narrow verandah runs along the second storev 
projected by a Buddhist railing While the rooms behind have a barrel 
roof and Chaitya windows, exactly resembling those of the caves 
Balconies are a conspicuous feature of Indian architecture from the 
first to last ” 

To us, who live in a City w r here w r e are used to seeing, the dandi, 
the bullock-cart and the aeroplane side by side, these houses do 
not seem strange at all Houses, similar to those shown in the 
illustrations, are often visible in the streets of this very modern 
city, Bombay, bearing testimony as to how much of the past is still 
with us 

Besides housing, the other forms of secular architecture of w hich 
we have evidence, are reservoirs and irrigation v'orks, such as dams, 
canals and lakes All these were known in ancient India as early as 
2000 B C says Coomarasv'amy 6 * A few historical instances are 
the Sagar Digi at Gaur in Bengal In Ceylon, the earliest 
tanks date from the 4th Century B C 7 The largest of these 
measures 9 miles in length, and the area of the greatest exceeds 
6000 acres More surprising than even this large expanse, is the 
amount of engineering skill displayed, especially in the building of 
the sluices, 8 of which the valve-pits are the chef-d’oeuvre testifying 
to the perfect knowledge of the constructors regarding the pressure 

1 Cambridge Hisiory-of India, Vol I, p 1 

* Ibid 

3 Havel Handbook of-Indian Art— Asokan Pillars 

4 Sanchi Pillar, p ' 

5 Coomaraswamy Aits and Crafts of India and Ceylon, pp 114-115 

6 V Smith Fine Arts of India and Cevlon , p iis 

■ ’Ibid , p 116 ‘ 

8 Coomarasv'amy Arts and Crafts, p 116 
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and action of water tinder the gt\ en circumstances Bathing pools at 
tached to temples or built for public use in cities tv ere designed 
with a sense of fine proportion and a wonderful elegance of detail 

RRAiiwamc This is about all that is known of architecture in 
ARcniTRc ancient India up to 550 A D With the two excep 

TURF tions of Hindu temples which we will mention pre 
sently it is all Buddhist 

Of Brahmanic religious architecture we have almost no trace 
till 550 A D with two exceptions referred to above After that 
date both Jain and Brahmanic temples crop up almost in every 
nook and corner of India as if by the touch of a magic wand in 
complete form and show a very highly developed technique V 
Smith* tells us of the existence of an old Shaivite temple in Bavvah 
district Agra Provinces dating back almost to the rst A D or B 
C but about which nothing more is know n Similar information is 
also available about the Bithargaon temple dated 4th Centurv 
AD* 

The Ttmpie During and since the 6th Century A D we have 
a superabundance of Hindu monuments in spite of the unsparing 
destruction at the hands of the merciless Muslim raiders from the 
North 

The main features of a Brahmanic temple may be divided into 
two There is first the Nave or the porch with or without pillars 
open to the two upper strata of society Next to that comes a Shrine 
which is square and in which resides the image or Ungam or 
whatever else that is worshipped by that sect In this part of the 
temple none may enter save the officiating priest except when there 
is a oassage for circumambulatton for the pilgrims The nave has 
a fiat roof while the shrine is covered by a spire or Shikhnra 9 The 
whole is surrounded by a wall with four entrances The gates or 
gopurams were very elaborately fashioned and were looked upon 
as one of the essential parts of a temple Outside the portions occu 
pied by the nave and the shrine were sometimes built large halls 
or Mandapams 

These temples were built not for men but for C ods 1 * * 4 Hence all 
that labour and love Bhakti and wealth could do was done 
to make these abodes of the Gods as beautiful as possible Each 

1 V Smith Fine Arts of India mid Ceylon p 22 

* Ibid p 23 

s Coomanswamy <4rti and Crafts p 119 Details of plan adopted 

* Ibid 
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temple is dedicated to some God, and to it flock pilgrims from 
all over India, for darshan, to see the Gods There are temple 
cities too, mostly Jam, such as Palitana and Girnar, built for Gods 
alone, inhabited by none save priests, and visited by pilgrims and 
priests mostly 

These temples may be grouped, according to their structural 
styles, into two main groups, the first is Aryavarta style found 
mostly in Aryavarta, and the second the Dravidian, in South India 
and Ceylon 

Aryavarta In the first style are several well-known shrines, 

( style e g the Bhuvaneshwara group of temples dating 

'from 9th to 13th Centuries Of this group the two famous temples 
jare the Great Temple and Rajaram 

I Slightly different in style and yet magnificent, is the temple at 
iKonarak, named the Surya temple, or the temple of the Sun, 
(dating 1240-80 The third group under the Northern style is the 
, Khajuraho group, of which the temple of Vishvanath is the chief 
' The Bengal style is, again, an adaptation of the Northern style 
[But the most picturesque and ornate expression of the Northern 
I style of architecture is in Gujarat, which may be termed the Jain 
| style The Dilwara temples at Mount Abu, with their exquisitely 
| intricate carving in marble, are a standing testimony to the perfec- 
| tion that style had reached The famous temple at Somnath, which 
fell a prey to the fanatical zeal of the Muhammadans, was of the 
same character Temples in similar style of later date are scattered 
in Rajputana 1 From the illustration opposite, one can visualise for 
oneself the effect of these marvellous structures Their architecture 
is not very extraordinary The ornamentation though gorgeous, is 
not so baffling as that in the best Southern style 

The chief features of the Aryavarta style are the bulging spired 
Shikham, with carved ribs, rising above the shrine, and often 
repeated upon itself as an architectural ornament 2 * 

The Dravidian The Dravidian temples differ from the Aryan, 
Style by their barrelled roofs or globular domes 5 Be- 

sides these they have great towers horizontally divided into 
terraces The roof can be traced back to the Buddhist Chciityci 

The Central shrine except in the earliest examples, is invariably 
surrounded by an immense walled quadrangle, usually including numei- 

1 Refer to page and illustration, pp 

2 Coomaraswamy 4 if-> and Crafts of India and Ceylon, p 121 

s Ibid , p 123 
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ous subsidiary temples tames and sculptured halls or cloisters The 
quadrangle is entered by a lofty gatewaj (gopuram) 1 * * 

This arrangement almost reminds us of some of the monasteries in 
miniature with their Chaityas resembling the shrine here Cloisters 
seem a common factor as also the surrounding wall and gateways * 

Architecturally these temples we are told are not of extraordi 
nary merit There is hardly any change in the main form even if we 
look to its history Its ornamentation* is magnificent intricate and 
beautiful where the best specimens are concerned 1 he illustrations 
opposite show the wealth of detail the Southerners loved and 
indefatigable energy and patience that must have been theirs to 
produce works of this kind This will appear even more surprising 
when we assert that temples of this kind are not rare but scattered 
over almost evfery village in the Southern districts None but a folk 
who loved and ppreciated Art and whose Art fulfilled a much 
higher purpose than merely pleasing could show er such labour and 
such wealth of artistry on decoration as is shown on these Shaivite 
temples 

Of course what wc have said of the Southern temples may equally 
applv to some of the best specimens of the Northern style too 
such as tho e at Mt Abu But the difference is this that in the 
South the best ones are more numerous than in the North and 
the carving and sculpture is in many cases more intricate and of a 
higher quality 

According to Mr J Dubrcuil the Dravidian style of architecture 
is absolutely original and is hardly beholden to anv foreign nfiu 
ence acting either as inspiration or even as additional motifs The 
stvle is indigenous both in growth and development almost to the 
present day 4 To use the writer s words it has changed only by the 
path of natural e\ olution 4 

Trom the earliest times up to our dajs the pagodas have been 
constructed by workmen who formed an organised corporation The 
master masons constructed always according to the method of their 
time with the motifs which their ancestors had transmitted to them On 
account of the \crj especial geographical position of South India the 
workmen of the Tamil countrj were not always in direct communication 


1 V Smith History of Fine Arts of India and Ceylon p 36 
* Nalanda is said to have had an immense wall and several elaborate gate 
ways 

*J Dubrcuil Dravtdian Architecture p 7 

1 Hid p 3 
s Ibid p 4 
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with the workmen of other countries, and had never any occasion to be 
inspired by foreign styles M1 

The earliest examples of this style aie the seven pagodas at Ma- 
mallapuram, all built in the 7th Century The second stage is mark- 
ed by the temples at the Pallava capital at Conjeevaram or Kanchi 
(705-750) The best ones are the Kailasa, Vaikuntha Perumal 
temples About the same time was excavated the famous Dravid 
temple at Ellora, named after the Himalayan Paradise of their God 
Shiva, Kailasa 

The great temple at Tanjoie (985-1035) togethei with the equally 
famous shrines, called Spbramanya or Kartikeya, give us the third 
stage in the development 2 of this style 

The final zenith is reached by the enormous structures both in size 
and magnitude, at Rameshwaram, Tinnevelly and, Madura 
These are excellent specimens, and leave the eye dazzled and mind 
amazed These however, do not fall within our period , and so we 
shall say no more about them The illustrations will speak for them- 
selves 

These temples, more than anything else, show the latent artistry 
of the Dravidians They come into being simultaneously with the 
Shaivite revival Why this innate genius should have been latent 
so long is a fact that we do not presume to explain, but certain 
explanations suggest themselves which may be useful Perhaps 
the Dravidians were too* stunned with the Aryan onslaught, and 
therefore, took some time to revive This revival may be due to their 
native cults being merged into the Aryan God Shiva, resulting in 
the Shaivite awakening Or, perhaps, the Dravidians took to using 
permanent 1 material very late in the day Whatever may be the 
explanation, one fact remains indisputable, that, with the rebirth of 
their genius, they show amazing talent which could' only be the 
result of a great cultural heritage 

Local style ? Besides these two mam styles, there are some im- 

portant intermediate and local styles The style which 
Fergusson calls Chalukyan, but which V Smith changes to 
the Deccan or Mysore style, is perhaps the most important of 
these intermediate ones The best example of this is the 
unique temple at Halebid, and then Belari The characteristics 
of this style are a richly carved base or plinth, supporting 
the temple, either polygonal or star-shaped, and roofed by a low 

1 Ibid , pp 5-6 

2 The chronology and dates used here are adapted from V Smith’s Fine 
Arts of India and Ceylon, pp 32-36 
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p\ ramidal tower 1 surmounted by i vase like ornament like that of 
the temple of Vishnu in Mysore {1240) Other important temples 
of the same group arc Somanath purtriblc Hoysalesvara and 
kedaresv ara 

The local style of kashmir is another one that falls within our 
sphere of which the mam features* arc the py ramidal roofs gables 
trefoil arch quast Doric columns and dentil ornaments Martand 
(7*>4 60) Bunnr and Vantpas (8^5 83) are the chief camples 

On a review — necessarily very brief am! sketch) — we find the 
Art of architecture fair!) highlv developed in ancient India The 
few specimens of that Art still surviving reveal not onl) a sound 
knowledge of the technique of building a deep appreciation of tne 
nature and suitabilit) of materials — w ood brick stone rock m irble 
— hut also a just appreciation of the beaut) of proportion a keen 
perception of the v aluc of back ground on env ironment an instinc 
tivo sen e of harmonv in design ornamentation and s)mbolism 
The several features of Indian architecture — the arch the dome 
the column the pillars the barrel roof and horse shoe window — 
all appear to be of native origin and dev clop in nnjcstv of propor 
tion and richness of design in the course of the centuries after they 
had been invented Non Indian influence mav have been at work to 
widen the conception improve the design or elaborate the orna 
mentation But alike in the essence and its execution the Art of 
architecture a product of native growth seems to have attained in 
the India of our period a high degree of excellence 

SECTION II Sculpture 

Sculpture 1 j essentially connected with arclu 
tccturc and is in inanv sense 1 part of it Apart 
from architecture it exists only in the form of 
statues The origin of architecture ina\ be traced 
to man s desire to shelter himself as well as the 
Gods he worshipped against the inclemencies 
of nature Sculpture very prob ibly arose to 
satisfv man s first artistic craving Having pro 
cured for himself a shelter he may have felt the 
desire to adorn it so sculpture may have arisen 
purely as a decorative art Later there must 
have developed in man a desire to give a concrete form to the 

1 Ibid p 40 

♦ Ibid p 4 3 
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powers of nature he worshipped, through the trees, ^mountains, 
stones, etc The first concrete representation may have been no 
more than the rugged rock jutting out of the mountain side, or 
stones, or perhaps barks of trees Later, he may have tried to give 
the gods the form of the animals whose might he feared, 01 whose 
flesh he ate 

As civilisation progressed, the idea may have flashed into his mind 
to give his Gods the same form and attributes as himself, 1 e as the 
ideas of the God-head became more and moie rational and spiritua- 
lised, the representative Art also acquired refinement Once ha\ing 
made God in the likeness of man, if the realisation dawned upon the 
people of the transcendental qualities of the Divine Power, how 
were they to represent it ? This was indeed a difficult problem, and 
each people has solved it through its own artistic representation 
Greek Art never seems to have battled with this problem at all It 
made the Gods and Goddesses in the image of perfectly developed 
and ideally beautiful men and women as far as physical features vent 
and was content 1 It hardly went further Egypt’s solution seems 
to take refuge in the gigantic Sphinx and the colossal Pyramids 
What was India’s solution as evidenced by its sculpture parti- 
cularly ? 

The earliest remains we have of Indian Sculpture go back only as 
far as Asoka, and are, therefore, Buddhist, in conception, inspira- 
tion and design, because Asoka actually propagated only the Bud- 
dhist faith About pre-Mauryan sculpture there is hardly anything 
known Sculpture was fairly well advanced is evidenced by the early 
stvle of Bharhut and Sanchi, which is said to be yet untouched by 
foreign influence That this style was the direct descendant of the 
wooden prototype is visible from the literal transcription into the 
new material, even to such an extent that sometimes nails are carved 
into stone to make a faithful copy into the new 

The capitals of the lats already mentioned, are the earliest exist- 
ung examples of Mauryan Sculpture These capitals are by many 
supposed to be, like the pillars, both in conception and workman- 
ship foreign Marshall says, 2 3 both the idea and workmanship are 
foreign Coomaraswamy* agrees that the origin is extra Indian, and 
quotes as his authority Vishva Karma 80, 81 * Boldness of treat- 
ment, naturalism and a fine polished surface acquired through 


1 Cp Remark and. Illustrations, p 152 

2 Cambridge History, Vol I, Sect on Architecture 

3 & 4 Coomaraswamy Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, pp 40-42 
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grinding and rubbing, are its chief features 1 Besides these pillars 
the other two specimens of Imperial architecture sponsored by 
Asoka were a pillared hall at Pataliputra a group of rock temples at 
Barabara a throne at Gaya and a monolithic rail at Sarnath This 
is all really court sculpture wherein foreign influence is evident 
because the Emperor had at his court both Persian and Bactnan 
craftsmen though the Persian influence is the stronger 

To enable us to appreciate the truly Indian Art of those days 
earlier even than Bharhut and Sanchi we must go to the Yaksha 
and Yaksht of Besnagar and the Chaim bearer at Patna The nar 
row waist line swelling hips and full bosom the characteristics of 
the later idealistic representation are for the first time embodied in 
stone in this huge yet dignified chauri bearer heralding in its foot 
steps the marvels of Amaravati and Sarnath 

Sculpture it must be remembered is an Art of three dimensions 
and therefore of various forms There is sculpture in the round or 
statuarv In contrast to this there is sculpture in relief which at 
times is medium and at others very high relief The farther aw a) 
the scene from the eye the higher the relief used Low relief or 
incised sculpture is used when the representation is below eve le\el 
and close generally We shall first consider sculpture in relief and 
then go to the sculpture in the round 

TUXtf The first Indian reliefs are those we meet with 

stuipt rt at Bharhut and the next at Sanchi These ulus 
trate the story of the life of the Buddha These reliefs 
adorn the rails at Bharhut and the famous gateways of the Creat 
Stupa at Sanchi The sculpture so far as technique goes is dexten 
ously wrought and relates chapter after chapter the stones from the 
Jatakas and reveals in relief after relief the daily life of the times 
The dress the manners the persurts of the peoples of the Maur^n 
period are unfolded before our eyes \ ery simply and naturally in 
realistic technique The workmanship at Sanchi is advanced hold 
and free hardly suffering from the inexperience so evident in the 
beginner But the main question that strikes us is is this Art really 
Buddhist in spirit ? 

What do we mean by Buddhist in spirit ? Buddhism regarded life 
and existence as an inevitable evil and hence suffered it The main 
purpose in existence was to shorten the span of the cycles of rebirth 
and obtain Nirvana or complete annihilation which alone meant the 
end of suffering as quickly as possible Regarding all things of the 

1 R D Bannerji Eastern Jndtan School of Medieval Sculpture p 6 
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world as tainted, the Buddhists weie never happy unless when 
serving the Buddha, the Law, and the Sangha The detachment 
fiom life and all it had to offer, the recognition of their futility and 
the piety arising therefrom, form the essence of the Buddhist spirit 
in Art, which is so well expressed at Ajanta, Amaravati and Boro- 
budur as will in due course be illustrated 

Is this the spirit visible at Sanchi ? These leliefs, though repre- 
senting Buddhist Jalakas and incidents in the life of the Buddha, ate 
not Buddhist in spirit, as the later reliefs are They appear more like 
an existing Art put to a new use Early Buddhism had closed all its 
doors to Art Long before Buddhism came on the scene, Brahma- 
nism had admitted Art into its fold Hence, the Art forms we see 
at Bharhut or Sanchi may be tinctured by the Brahmamc spirit and 
technique, which the Buddhists were yet too young to influence 
So far they had not formulated their own form of expression, and so 
they used the existing foims to express their ideas Hence 
this early Buddhist Art of Bharhut and especially r of Sanchi does not 
show an Art in its infancy Rather, it is the classic achievement of 
an old popular Art — perhaps Brahmamc — ahead) practised in less 
permanent material 1 It is plainly not an expiession of eaily Bud- 
dhist feeling “It is an ait about Buddhism, rather than Buddhist 
art” 

Not merely aie lepresented in these reliefs the life and reincar- 
nations of the Buddha, but the daily life of the people, their local 
gods and goddesses, such as the Yakshas , the Nagas . the com- 
mon animals of their daily use, like the elephant, bull , or nature 
spirits, like the dryads balancing themselves from the trees of their 
habitation with fearless and unaffected grace all form part of the 
picture, and distinctly show that the Art of Sanchi is essentially 
pagan in its sentiment, “untinged by puntan misgivings or b) 
mystic intuition ’ ’ The same is indicated by its purely representative 
and realistic technique Who can deny, whilst looking at these 
idiefs that the people repiesented loved and enjoyed life in all its 
varied phases and aspects ? Gay and happy folks, they appear, 
content with their mode of life , and do not m the least seem to be 
bothering either about the soriows or the miseries of life, which 
•despite the rustic happiness or courtly gaiety, seem to trouble the 
folks both ot Borobudur and Ajanta , a feature completely absent at 
Sanchi The idealism and spirituality of the later days, both in out- 


1 Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva, p 57 
Coomaraswamy Arts and Crafts, p 49 
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look and treatment is hardly found in the age when Sanchi was 
built Jor it had not yet thoroughly entered the lives of the people 
as it did with Mahayana Buddhism and the Bhcikti marga 

But there is one aspect in which thi Art was truly Buddhist 
and that is in not giving form to or representing the Master ex 
cept by symbols At times Prince Siddhartha is represented by his 
footsteps or by his halo or by the Bodhi tree but never his 
transformed self In this particular aspect the Art of Sanchi is more 
Buddhist than any other because both at Amaravati and Ajanta, 
and also at Borobudur the Enlightened One himself is concretely 
represented Except then for this one aspect the Art of Sanchi is 
really pagan 1 e the existing Brahmanic Art employed to serve 
Buddhist needs and to relate Buddha s life and teachings 
Ga dha a Art About the end of the Bharhut and Sanchi 
period there arises up in the North of Aryavarta, a new school 
of sculpture known as the Gandhara or the Indo Greek school of 
sculpture under the patronage of the Indo Scythian Kings of the 
Kushan period The glorious epoch of this school coincides with the 
reign of the mightv Monarch Kanishka The earliest specimens of 
this Art are dated about the 2nd Century B C though the maionty 
date after Christ and, by about the 4th or 5th Century 'V D , the 
style seems to have entirely disappeared or was perhaps absorbed 1 * * * 
To these works of the Croeco Roman ciaftsmen or their Indian 
imitators great importance is attached by some writers Ac- 
cording to them it is the channel through which Greek influence 
entered India and it is this new spirit which only the Greeks could 
give that gave the greatest impetus to Art in Arvavarta and is 
responsible for the best sculpture on the Indian soil embodied in 
the reliefs of Amaravati and in the \ aned expressions of Gupta Art 
at Gaya Mathura and Sarnath This, briefly is the Indo Greek 
theory supported b> many able scholars like Professor C run 
wedel * Foucher and Bachoffer 5 

Along with the rise of the Gandhara Art also arises the 
representation of tVe Great One jn concrete form So far the 
Master s presence was merely svmbolised but during this era we 
find concrete expression given to the racial ideal the evolution 
of vhirh has been described It was the Indo Creek aitist who 


1 Coomaraswaipv Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon p 

* Buddhist Sculpture 

* Bachoffer Early Indian Sculpture 

Bannerji fasten } School of Medieval Sculpture p 9 
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gave form to the Master’s image and hence the impoitance of 
Gandhara Art for Indian Iconography What the nature ol this 
first representation was is not known Whatever it w-as, it was not 
the realisation of a racial ideal, as merely a glance at the sculpture 
will show 

Take some of the Buddhas of the school, — the ones opposite are 
the good representations — and place besides them the Buddhas horn 
Anuradhapura or Sarnath, or Java The difference is obvious 
even to the most untrained eye The latter in their calm passionless 
ecstasy, give forth to men and generations, the message of utmost 
piety of which they are the results What do the former remind us 
of? To use Havel’s words ‘ ‘ W e find Apollo posing m the attitude 
of an Indian Yogi to represent the Buddha ” There seems to be in 
the representation none of the Bhakh and reverence that' enfused 
the very being of the Indian craftsmen and which transfused into 
his creation all that idealism, which w r as not the result of one genius, 
or one age, but the product and fusion of racial elements nurtured 
on the fertile plains of the Ganges and the Saraswati, breathing 
forth all the mysticism of the Vedas, the philosophy of the Upnm- 
shads and the piety of Buddhism 

Its hybnd nature is irritating, for, this Art has no message to 
give, no struggle to reveal, in fact no truth to tell, foi it in itsplf is 
the product of insincerity made to serve commercial ends What did 
the Greeks and Bactnans who fashioned this style, know of the 
love and devotion of that towering personality that suffered him- 
self to save mankind? These thoughts filled the Indian artist with 
their inspiration, while the Indo-Greek craftsmen were merely asked 
to adapt their provincial Roman forms, born of a different ideal to 
this new end , and they did the best they could As for the Buddhas 
with the moustaches that these, ciaftsmen fashioned, they are an 
atrocity perpetrated on Indian Art So alien are they to the nature 
of Indian Art and idealism, that never was Indian Art insulted to a 
greater degree, than when it was suggested that it was from this 
freakish off-springs that the mighty expression of the peoples at 
Amaravati, Sarnath and Mathura drew' their inspiration 

In this section, we are trying to explain the various concrete forms 
the ideals of Indian Art amplified m the pievious chapter, took 
This Art of Gandhara, so alien to Indian conception and ideals can 
hardly find a place in such an exposition, and it would not have been 
necessary even to refer to it, but for the over-anxious enthusiasts 
who cannot stand the sight of anything beautiful in the world with- 
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out making an attempt to trace the origins of it to Greece to them 
the fount and source all civilisation and culture We the dwellers 
of the East where the most antiquated civilising processes worked 
themsehes out so wonderfully look upon Greece with no such 
reverence but only as one of the many beautiful blossomings of 
the genius of the human race 

Perhaps the Gandhara Art did give Indian Art a few new motifs 
and technical ideas such as a new style in l£a|£ relief concrete 
representation of the Buddha etc reproductions of which any 
technical book on the subject will illustrate but w ith w hich we do not 
need to trouble as they did not in any form aid the great national 
expression of the ideals of Indian Art which were being so success 
fully'tackled at Amaravati and in the local schools of Mathura and 
Benares especially at Samath 

At Amaravati where the next important group of Buddhist 
reliefs is found unlike S inchi we see a truly Buddhist Art both in 
theme and sentiment coming into existence In these reliefs ('’nd 
Century. A D )* far down South near Madras and in Cevlon at 
Anuradhapura we have the Buddhist spirit proper for the first time 
manifesting itself This development is explained by the change m 
the Buddhist thought and theology Another reason why we turn to 
Amaravati for the purest expression of Buddhist Art is because 
the Art here is not tinctured with foreign influences such as in the 
North due to the rise and development of the Gandhara Art of the 
Kushan period 

During the early stages of Buddhism Buddha was the guru who 
laid out a new path that w as to be followed to reach the end of suffer 
Wig Ti?iTTiftVy NiTV-rom utiLtfjVitt as a. God err a figure for worslrnp 
was ne\er recognised by the early Buddhists But as time went 
on and the living force of the Hindu social structure asserted itself 
the Buddha was endowed with all the qualities of a transcendental 
God head all the physical attributes of a perfect Superman 1 * 3 The 
spirit of Bhakti (worship) of the later days is creeping in as is so 
evident in the sculptured relief at Amaravati where the women are 
so devoutly paying their respects to the Buddha It is evident from 
the spirit of the sculpture though the Buddha is still unrepresented 
in that relief that He had come already to be looked upon as an ob 
ject of adoration In the racial vision He had already taken a con 

1 Bannerjj Eastern School of Med Sculpture p 9 

* Coomataswamy Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon p 50 
4 Coomaraswamy Dance of St a p 49 
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crete form Very probably, in private houses, the image of the 
Master had by this time begun to have its hallowed niche, long 
before it did in the public It must be remembered, the Buddhist 
laity were in their ways of living, Brahmamc , for, apart from the 
Sangha and Monasticisfn, Buddhism had no specific institutions that 
affected the daily life of the community As Brahmamc social insti- 
tutions guided the lives of these lay Buddhists, they could not have 
had that apprehension against the image that the Bhikshus had 
The images of the Hindu Gods were already in use about the 
2nd Century B C 1 * 3 * * Hence, it would not be at all incorrect to say, 
that the Buddha’s image must have come into private use a little 
after Sanchi 

The earliest public image of the Buddha now extant is in the 
Aianta caves (ist Century B C ) When actually the first real 
representation was exhibited in public we do not know' , but it must 
have been about this time, or a little earlier, because, aftei that, 
images and representations in relief are found m abundance The 
fiist representation of the person of the Master, therefore, must 
have been a great event in the history of Ait For the first time, we 
have represented m concrete form the ideals of a people and of a 
religion , “for the Gods are the dreams of a race, in whom its inten- 
tions aie perfectly fulfilled From them we come to know of its 
innermost desires and purposes” 8 How did the ancients represent 
this divirte ideal in concrete form ? 

In order to answer this question, we must go back to Indian 
philosophical thought, and ascertain the part Yoga , or mental con- 
centration, played in Indian life We have tried to explain the rela- 
tion between Yoga and Art, and the use of Yoga fo 1 * attaining 
perfection in almost all branches of human activity Mental 
concentration was used in India as a means by W'hich the 
end could be attained, alike by the rishi and the house- 
holder, the quickest and the most efficiently The Shilpa 
Shastras, or the technical treatises had prescribed particular poses 
to be taken m order to make the concentration easy The picture 
of a Yogi had been, from time immemorial, very familiar to the 
Indian * Pnnce Siddhartha after he left his palace, and took upon 


1 Indian Antiquary — 1909 — pp 145-149, dates them 4th Cent B C 

s Coomaraswamy Arts and Ciafts of India and Ceylon , p 59 

3 A seal from Mohenjodaro has engraved on it a man sitting in a similar 

posture — Marshall Mohenjodaro and the Indus Valley Civilisation — Seals, 
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him«elf the life of a wandere'r once sat fasting and meditating under 
the BodJti tree How else could he meditate but m the posture ot 
a Yogi ? There whilst in a trance there flashed upon him the great 
intuition — the Truth — -the means by which suffering could be ended 
and also the cause of it This knowledge meant a new birth for him 
and he henceforth became the Buddha or the Enlightened One 

With this dramatic episode ever in their mind and the presence of 
a Yogi always before their eyes what other form could the race 
genius choose to express its divine ideal in, but that of the Buddha 
as enlightenment dawned upon him — the Divine Yogi* Thus we 
find that when this race ideal was given a concrete form the Buddha 
takes the place of the Yogi 

The earliest extant representation of the Buddha as the Divine 
Yogi is at the Amaravati 1 

In the Art Reliefs of Amaravati we see Indian sculpture, passing 
from the naturalistic school of the Asokan epoch into the idealistic 
school in which Indian Art reached its highest expression These 
sculptures are regarded by Fergusson and his followers as the culmi 
nating point in Indian sculpture All that follows is according to 
them rapidly deteriorating In view of the rich and fruitful classical 
period that followed w e can hardly accept this view The Amaravati 
sculptures Havel dates at the last half of the second century AD* 
If we accept this date then the Gupta period and the golden age 
of Indian cul ure that follows all come later than Amaravati These 
abound in masterpieces of Indian sculpture as will be soon shown 
This makes Fergusson s proposition entirely untenable 

Havel s estimate seems more correct when he says — 

though they are far from being the best Indian sculpture tl ere is 
much beautiful work in the traditions of Sanclu as upheld in the most 
delightful studies of animal life combined with extremely beautiful 
conventionalised ornament The most varied and difficult movements 
of the human figure are drawn and modelled with great freedom and 
skill The action and the grouping of the figures arc sirgularly am 
mated sometimes to an exaggerated degree v 

The Indian ideal which we see represented and developing at 
Amaravati was finally perfected several centuries later at Java 
Cevlon and in Aryavarta proper in the Gupta Art 

The next important group of Buddhist relief sculpture we have 
is at Borobudur Java Java was colonised by the people from 

1 Havel Indian Sculpture and Painting p io 

1 Ibid pp 1x3114 

* Havel Indian Sculpture and Painting p 114 
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Gujaiat and the Katlnawad peninsula One of the Indo-Scythian 
Kings of these pails was foretold that his count! y would soon be 
over-run and that he would lose his sovereignty The terrified 
monarch made speedy preparations for the coming ( alarmt\ I I is son 
with a large party of colonists went to Java, as a safe retreat in case 
of mishap , and hence the Javanese rulers trace their descent 
from the Indo-Scythian Kings At the time of the colonisation, the 
prince had taken with him craftsmen, buildeis, architects, masons, 
sculptors and artists Hence it may be suggested, that the Art 
that developed in Java after this period is of Indian origin and 
inspiration The sculptured reliefs of the famous stupas and 
temples of Borobuclur and Cambodia may, with perfect assurance 
be regarded as developments of the Buddhist Art after the ioth 
Century A D , 1 e after its decline in Arvavarta 

These great reliefs adorn the procession paths of the fine galleries 
of the great shrine at Borobudur Thev extend for p length of 
nearly three miles, and expound, in ordered sequence, the histor) , 
mythology, and philosophy of the Buddhist Faith 1 “For the de- 
vout Buddhist pilgrims who paced these sculptured galleries, they 
were illustrated scriptures, which even the most ignoiant could read, 
telling effectively the life story and Message of the Master ” 1 hese 
reliefs aie the Indian sculptor’s highest achievement in the treat- 
ment of real life 

“The spiritual power of their art has broken the chains of technical 
rules, risen above all thoughts of what critics call ripht or wrone:, and 
speaks with divinely inspired words straight to the heart of the listener 
In this heaven-born quaht} of inspiration, European art Ins rarclj 
equalled, and never excelled the art of Borobudur ”* 

Here, as in the Indian ideal type the smaller anatomical details of 
the figures are suppressed, but the real spark of life, the essence 
or feeling is wonderfully manifested E\er\ group and ever) 
figure is absolutely true and sincere in expression, face, gesture, 
and pose of the body The action which links the groups and single 
figures together, is strongly and simply told, without effort or striv- 
ing after effect , “it was so, because so it could only be” 3 The stud) 
of these reliefs is a liberal Art education in itself This ends our 
suivey of important Buddhist relief sculpture 

iconography The earliest sculptures in the round that we 
have, excepting the Mauryan finds at Patna, are perhaps the 

1 Ibid , p 114 
8 Ibid , p 1 18 ’ 
s Ibid 
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dryads at Sanchi forming part of the gateways of the stupa- Icons 
were in existence for w orship in private homes That statues were 
also designed is evident from the epics wnere Rama has a special 
golden statue made of Sita to complete his horse sacrifice Of these 
earlv ^ ’we have no trace 

The ire Buddhist representing the 

Buddl statues of the Buddha we have 

discussed in the chapter on Ideals of Indian Art Early Buddhism 
being a protestant creed naturally objected to the current Brah 
manic practice of Image worship But in course of time and by 
force of contact the silent might of popular tradition told upon 
the protestants and they modified their primitive protestantism by 
admitting impressions of the Master s feet or his Bodhi tree or 
anv such index to represent their Lord in their halls of praver and 
worship The practice thus creeping in grows till in ulahayana 
Buddhism the Enlightened one is represented life like as in any 
temple of the Hindus 

The Buddha m Buddhist Art was mostly represented as the Guru 
or teacher in the Yogi pose or as a king or the Bodhisatva The 
Bodhisatva 

is the ideal Kshatnya 1 ing of the Mahabharata who has learnt to 
subdue himself so that he may dispense divine Justice and become God s 
viceregent on earth But he fights only with spiritual weapons which 
like those of the great Aryan heroes are personified and made to tal c 
places in the Buddhist pantheon as various manifestations of the Bud 
dhissatva eg Divine Love Avalokiteshvara and Divine Wisdom or 
Manjusri 1 

The Buddha as the Guru in the posture of the Yogi is best 
depicted at Ajanta (outside Cave IX) Sarnath Java and Anura 
dhapura These are all seated postures of the Yogi style except 
for the Ajanta sculpture Of all these the best is the statue from 
Ceylon regarded by Havel Coomaraswamy and V Smith as a 
masterpiece The Sarnath Buddha comes next in merit and is an 
exquisitely wrought specimen in Gupta style 

Of the Buddha at Anuradhapura particularly and of the other 
figures of the Buddha yogi represented — in short of the whole 
motif — C oomaraswamy 2 saj s — 

This figure is a purely monumental art as that of the Egyptian 
pyramids and since it represents the greatest ideal which Indian sculp 
turc ever attempted to express it is well that we find preserved eyen 
a few magnificent examples o comparative early date 


1 Havel Handbook of Indian Art p 15 
* Coomarasw amy Dance of Stva p 51 
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Utter tranquillity and absolute serenity are stamped in every 
line of the figure, that has passed through the stages of 
human conflict triumphantly, and has acquired ‘passionless’ peace, 
a state devoid of all emotions The ‘eyes that look not without but 
within’ show that their concern is not with things of the world The 
repose of the hands and the whole body generally suggest intense 
concentration of the mind , and the lowered eyelids of the Yogi 
enhance this effect The physical proportions are beautiful, and the 
technique of the statue masterly “Indian sculpture has perhaps 
never produced any finer single statue than this ,n 

Another form given to the Buddha as a teacher is the “erect 
pose’’, with the abhaya mudra In this manner he is represented 
typically at Mathura and Sarnath There is also a famous statue in 
v this pose at the Birmingham Museum in metal from Bengal It is 
in the Gupta style and is a fine piece of sculpture in the round 
Dignity and rehnement are brought out very skilfully by a simple 
yet effective technique , and, at a glance impress the observer 
The Buddha as the ideal King or Bodhisatva, is best represented 
by a torso from Sanchi at the Victoria and Albert Museum From 
its ornaments, it appears to be the ideal Kshatriya type,* and even 
more so from the hthe sinewy figure Movement is so well por- 
trayed, that despite its condition the spark of manhood is there for 
even a casual observer Now let us turn our gaze to the Brahmamc 
sculpture 

Brahmamc How did the Brahmamc philosophy expressed 

Sculpture its divine ideals ? Its two generic vxolijs, the 
Tnmurti and the Nataiaj, their conception and lepresen- 
tation, have been discussed in the preceding chapter on the Ideals 
of Indian Art Heie we will examine the various other forms the 
Brahmamc ideal gave birth to, and review some of them 

The main Brahmamc deities are the Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, 
with their respective Shaktis — Saraswati, Luxmi and Parvati 
There are other minor deities too, but the ideals of a race are mainly 
indicated by the chief God, so we will study their representations 
only Brahma later on_gets absorbed in the Vishnu and Shiva Cult, 
hence his temples are very rare The best representations of him 
are at Java and Elephanta 1 2 3 


1 Havel Indian Sculpture and Painting , p 29 

2 Havel History of Indo-Aryan Civilisation, p 157 

8 Handbook on Indian Art, p 162 
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Brahma The Brahma at Java is magnificent in its grandeur 

and dignity The 1 i murtt besides representing the cosmic energy 
in its three phases of Creation Preservation and Destruction, is said 
symbolically to represent the three great principles of Raws Sattva 
ramas signifying activity intelligence and mertn 1 and also the 
fundamental stages in the life of man such as Childhood Maturity 
and Old Age drawn from the Aryan ideal of life consisting of the 
Brahmachann the Grahasta and Sannyast 1 Brahma accord 
ingly is the creator and the brahniacharm combined and must there 
fore represent actively all these varied aspects of race mythology 
These h«ve been brilliantly combined by the artist in the majestic 
figure of Brahma at Java 

I uhnu Vishnu the preserver is often represented reclin 

ing on his serpent Ananta His shrine faces the East so that I axmi 
his bride may enter from the East as she rises from the Cosmic 
Ocean His images are generally in three popular forms The first 
is Ananta Sayi Narayana where the Cod reclines with lordlv ease 
on the spiral bach of the serpent Ananta with the Goddess Lakshmi 
by his side This makes a very elaborate and effective decorative 
motif and adorns the stones at Ellora and Badami 

The next important form of Vishnu is as Vrtsnde-yn Here 
he wears a high mitre called Kmta and a long garland called Vann 
mala and is represented as an, unqualified intelligent beng * In 
fact here the God takes a human form but still retains his trans 
cendental nature which is represented by his four arms and hands 
each holding a symbolic representation Lakshmi is Vishnu s 
shnfeft or female principle without which the God is incomplete She 
is the embodiment of \irtue the goddess of beautv and wealth 
About the best representation of her is at EUora and Mamalla 
puram where she is churned out of the Cosmic Ocean by the gods 
md demons as a prize and bride for the Preserver of Creation 
Vishnu Together the Vishnu and Lakshmi motif represents the 
ideal of conjugal love 

Vi hnu is found in the reliefs at Mamallapuram Aihole Fllora in 
the shrine of the Ten Avatars and at Badami All these sculptures 

are in relief very expressive and fine specimens of deft finders that 

produced an Art so marvellous that they ha\ e made the hard granite 
speak The churning of the ocean associated with Vishnu s second 


1 C C Bhattachana Indian Images p 5 

* Ibid p 5 

* Bhattacharva Indian Images p 10 
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avatm of the toitoise, out of which arose the day-break goddess, 
Vishnu’s bride, is a very poetic myth, equally poetically rendered 
at Mamallapuram and Ellora in some of the best sculpture 

Sima Shiva has innumerable shrines devoted to him, as 

well as statues and bionzes He lepiesenls the lamasic 01 the 
destructive powers of the cosmos His shrine faces the West, where 
the life-giving sun sets after his daily round He is represented in 
two aspects, as the Great Yogi 01 Mahadcva and also in his 
tamasic aspect as Shiva the Destroy ei or Bhairnva In South 
India his most famous aspect, that of the Nata'rci], is not either the 
first or the second, but leally repiesenls the whole Cosmic Energy 
in the form of Creation, Preset valion and Desti notion In these 
various forms Shiva is siulptmed best at Elloia, Elephanta and 
Badami 

At Ellora Shiva is lepiesented with his Shakti Uma or Par- 
vati — 1 e the Uma-Mahesvaui motif — at the summit of mount 
Ivailasa Below is Ravana trying to overthrow the mountain 
Parvati is alarmed and in terroi clutches hold of Shiva’s arm 1 he 
God subdues and with the pressure of his left toe, pi esses back 
the demon The whole action is suggestivelv lendered The digni- 
fied calm of the Yogi is undisturbed , in spite of the strenuous efforts 
of the demon god, and the mighty force he brings to his aid in his 
many headed and armed form and contrasts beautifully with the 
alarmed Parvati Other events of Shiva’s life such as his jnarriage 
form the subject matter of both Elephanta and Ellora 

Another favourite representation, is of the Mighty God in his 
Bhairava aspect, both at Ellora and Elephanta, dancing his dance 
of destruction in a terrific frenzy Here the movement and tremend- 
ous force is very skilfully brought out and strikes one in spite of the 
mutilation, especially at Elephanta 

In these cave temples of Elephanta and Elloia, the Indian 
sculptors — - 

“played with chaiaroscuro, in great masses of h\ing rock, with the 
same feeling as the Gothic cathedral builders, or as Wagner plajed 
with tonal effects, hewing out on a colossal scale the grander contrasts 
of light and shade to give a fitting atmosphere of m\sterv and awe to 
the paintings and sculptures which told the endless legends of Buddha, 
or the fantastic myths of the Hindoo Valhalla ’’ 

1 he next style of sculpture are the Hindu temple reliefs They 
are too numerous and scattered for us to be able to do even the 
least justice to the study withm our limited scope Some of them are 
mainly decorative, having little value as sculpture , whilst others, 
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besides starving their purpose within the irchitcclur d scheme, md 
enhancing the chirm of the building is decor Uton ire iincl) 
wrought pieces of workmanship that may be ranked with some of 
the really good specimens of Indian sculpture Sonic of these speu 
mens from Bhuvaneshwara and Konorak Halcbid Mount Abu 
where human sculpture is concerned are splendid Where design 
sculpture is -concerned it is on a high lc\ cl c\ er\ w here Rather than 
sav more we shall refer the renter to some of the illustrations 
gi\ en 

The shrines at Prambanmi (Java) shows yet another phise and 
illustrates episodes from Ramayaua To describe these reliefs would 
take up too much room As regards tlieir merits as well as the 
merit of "’ll these temple^ reliefs we shall give only one quot ition 
for the rest the readei ma\ judge for himself ’ 

Dr Grouemal * says of some of the Prambanaro sculptures iml 
it can a„ tnily be sa d of other reliefs in An avarta proper that thev 
pproach near to Greek Art in I ruth md Bcantv Sir Janies 
Raffles sav s of them- 

In the whole course of my life I Imc never met with util stupcncl 
ous and finished specimens of human labour and of the sutnee and 
taste of ages long forgotten crowded together in so mall a conip is*, 
as in this little spot 

This completes our bnef and lmdequitc survey of Indian sculp 
ture which covers such a huge held tint selection is very difficult 
We have tried is fir is possible to be guided bv our need and 
selected only those specimens that reflect clcirly tne ideals of the 
time and ire recognised by authorities to be works of merit Of 
some of these we hive not been ihlc to get the reproductions 
and that has added to the difficulty of the task But we have done 
our best to overcome all these difficulties and the conclusions we 
have come to ire that the plastic Art indeed was very well palro 
msed and therefore excelled It seems to have a continuous history 
of ascendancy right from the days of Asoka to about the 12th (Ten 
lury The first flowering w is simple vet nituril and realistic in 
spirit truly a rustic Art untouched by the borrowed sophisticated 
Art of Asoka s Court 

How this Art changed into the refined y et restrained exuberance 
of the Gupta diys we have traced and with this development 
Indian Art seems to have soared its highest There it remained dur 

‘For the illustrations refer to Ha\cl s Indian Sculpture tnd Pnntuu ; 
Plates pp 39 40 41 and 4 

* Ha\el Indian ‘sculpture and Painting p 135 
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ing the whole of the classical penod that followed, at the end of 
which decline sets in In the monuments of this age the search for 
Reality behind Maya, and the realisation of the Unity of all exist- 
ence and creation is amply brought out 1 he workmanship and 
technique are so effective especially when we take the granite and 
the haid lock sui faces into consideration, that to look at some of the 
specimens is to hear them speak, so ova flowing are thev with the 
message of love and service which inspired the whole beings of the 
ai tists who created them 



SECTION III Painting m Ancient India. 

That painting was an Art ver) popular in Ancient India is well 
known, but of its remains, w r e have well nigh nothing, as Coomara- 
swamy says, not even a thousandth pail of w'hat there must ha\e 
been The usual causes — the destructive forces of nature, and the 
ravages of Muslim fanaticism — are mainly responsible for this lack 
Besides this, with the coming of Mahay ana Buddhism and the 
Bhakti Mai ({a, and because of the use of peimanent material from 
the days of Asoka, sculpture became the fashion of the day Each 
artist and craftsman, sought to give his woislup as peimanent a 
f orm as possible Sometimes painting v r ns combined with sculpture 
reliefs as at Amaravati, Elloia, and in that foim it maj have conti- 
nued, but at the same time, fresco painting must have suffered 
Again, while sculpture w'as mostly in the hands of professionals, 
painting, as we shall show, w r as a general accomplishment of all who 
claimed to be cultured, almost as much as modern ball-room dancing 
is regarded to be in the West Being such a favourite ■with amateurs, 
painting of a secular charactei must have been greatly in vogue, and 
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that may have been an added cause of the lesser favour it received 
while Buddhism was in ascendancy 

A very flourishing school of secular painting was in exist 
ence cultivated as a diversion and a source of instruction by the 
cultured bourgeoisie is evidenced by the references in the literature 
of the dav 1 Not only was it favoured by the bourgeoisie but Kings 
lords princes and princesses all practised the Art especnll\ m 
the form of portraiture An integral part of every palace as well as a 
nobleman s manor was a Chtira Shala and a whole establishment 
of artists attached to it In the section on Women in Ancient Indta 
we have already cited a number of literary references to support this 
At these establishments dwelt the craftsmen and workers under 
roy al patronage whose sole business was to cultiv ate their Art But 
no remains even of one such pnv ate chitra shala arc in existence 

The only paintings existing hailing from this age ire accordingh 
religious in theme and are to be found on the walls of Ajanta and 
Bagh The hter discoveries at Sittannavasal in the Pallava King 
dom of the South is an addition and Siginy a f 5th O enturv)* in Cey 
Ion completes the list of the chief examples Some fragments are 
also traceable in the caves at Ellora and Orissa Some w riters clas 
sify the Art of Siginy 1 as secular because the subject matter is 
not easily discernible But to us it appears that the ladies in the^c 
paintings appear to be cirrying offerings therefore very probably 
it must be religious in theme 

Huein Tsang who came to India as a pilgrim in the 7th Century 
tells us that at Gandhara a long while before his day King 
Kamshka had employed irttsts from Bactria to paint the Kings 
palace and such other articles as lie desired 1 he convent of 
SenVua was the finest ex imp'le of this Art in that Kingdom * 
This is the only historical reference we have to secular painting 

Literary references to painting and picture galleries arc numerous 
in the Epics * the Jalnkas 5 and the dramatic 4 literature of the 
age In the Rama^ana there is a description of Ravan t s chtira 
sala in Ceylon In Bhavabhuti s famous play Uttnra Rama 
Chantra we have a whole scene laid in the chitra sala where arc 
depicted in paint the incidents of the Ramayana The scene is very 

C Mehta J mhan Painting p 3 

* Coomaraswamv lrfs awl Crafts of huh 1 and Ceylon p 88 

8 Havel Indian Sculpture ami Painting p jqq 

* II id 

&llnd pp 153 si 

4 Coomaruswamj Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon pp 81 8 
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effectively woiked out, full of tenclei pathos, and shows 
how much the Art.of painting aided the embellishment of the palace 
The effect of these paintings is touchingly described, and so realistic 
are they, that Sita very often mistakes them for actual occurrences 
Anothei mtei esting leference to this Art is given by R C DuU 1 
Jimutavahana., the King of Vidyadharas fell in love with the Prin- 
cess Malay avati, whose portrait he- saw painted in a book containing 
pictures of the most beautiful women, presented to him by a couit 
artist Latei he saw in flesh and blood the object of his devotion at 
worship one day, and his passion was further intensified His love 
almost drove him insane In order to distract and console himself, 
he sat down to make a pictuie of his beloved The young lady, who 
had heard of this, hid behind the bushes to watch the royal aitist 
at work The artist King was not as skilful as he might have been, 
with the result that the portrait he drew was so unlike the onginal, 
that the princess thinking it to be the portrait of a rival, fainted 
King Agmmitia of Kalidasa’s drama is fiist attracted to Malvika 
through her portrait hung up in the clntm-sala by the Queen’s 
orders 

King Dushyanta of Shakuvtala fame likewise consoles himself 
with the poi trait of his beloved drawn by himself, or peihaps by a 
court lady 

In the Megha-Duta ," there are refeiences to this mode of amuse- 
ment and disti action for the lovei while the beloved is absent 

These leferences show how populai and well-patronised the Art 
of painting was, especially in the secular form in those days, despite 
the fact that no actual temains have come to us P i om the technique 
at Ajanta, and the high level of the contemporaiy sculpture and 
other forms of art, we may conclude that the Art of secular paint- 
ing must have been as highly developed as the other arts iff the 
period 

We will now turn to the still surviving remains of the leligious 
Art which still exist The mam centres we have named are Ajanta, 
Bagh, Sigiriya and Sittannavasal 

I he Art of the Ajanta cave-paintings or fiescoes, extends light 
from 200 B C to Jo o A D and hence many various styles are 
represented there Yet, one lemark may be made which is true of 
all the best work there The same delicacy of expiession, the same 
intensity of devotion, tenderness, and love of nature, which are so 


1 History of Civilisation m Ancient India, Vol III, p 408 
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striking m stone in the Cupti Scuipture and at Horobudur, are 
transformed here m colours 

In the earlier Caves we have the same spirit of the jo\ 
of Hfe 1 * * 4 5 * * untouched b> the thought of miserv naive simple 
vet alluring that we see at Sanchi in sculpture Hut in the Hlcr 
frescoes contemponr> with the Gupn* tnd the chssicil ntre, \\r see 
a different spirit altogether In spite of the splendour and gaitv of 
the hfe represented there is an expression of wistfulness on each 
face which if given sound would speak Beautiful as this is it 
vs futile as all hfe is and the sooner w e get *» w a\ from it the better * 
The head of the Bodhisatvn (frontispiece) seems to sa\ this- more 
emphatic-alls than nn\ other frescoe Mans other principal figures 
also sa) so but the minor figures all seem to be reselling in the 
jov of life Very prabahls the> were not so touched In Buddhism 
as the principal characters were In them the Brahmamc jos of hfe 
still seems to be full) awake 

Is this distinction conscious or merel) a reading back into his 
tor) ? is a question each spectator must answer for himself Men 
nature supermen and the heas cnl> beings ill seem to form a com 
ptete unity and equality so s\ mpatheticalls and in such perfect urn 
son of spirit are all the compositions rendered * T arh particular 
figure is worked with obvious care and tenderness 8 9 However wide 
the expanse and varied the composition • even figure included 
whether of man or animal has its particular incident to relate de 


1 Cp following from Sir L Binvon 

The men painted Indian life as thev saw it and though wc feci the plow 
of a religious impulse behind the creation wc are above all impressed with 
their intuitive discovery of the beaut} in natural movement unstudied atti 
ode and spontaneous grace The fresh vigour the gxhuberancc of life which 
contains with all its jO}OUsness the capacity for deep melanchoh and com 
passion is the dominant impression left on one b\ I adv Harringham s 
beautiful copies 

* Cave \VI WI! \I\ \\ 

*Cavt WII— Mother and Child — from Six tusked elephant Jataka 

4 1 ady Harringham Ajanta p 20 

5 The siege of Ceylon is savs Dorotln Archer — one of the worker 
who accompanied Lady Harringham — a noble conception and contains sepi 

rate groups which in themselves are gems The splendid elephants svvaving 
through the archway ready for battle the fighting with spears the fivmg 

arrows the terrible demons the exquisite group of dancing girls and the 
musicians above and the anointing of the King— all these are united into one 
marvellous whole The line in this picture has an assurance and delicacy even 

surpassing those of other pictures at Ajanta 

9 Siege of Cev Ion specially the groups of dancerr 
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scribed as vividly and lovingly as the main theme, yet so well bal- 
anced that neithei lose by this exactitude in execution 1 his is in 
striking contrast to the Moghul paintings of the later days, wheiein 
except the principal figutes, the rest seem stcieotyped in appearance 
as well as gesture 1 * * 4 

To speak about the maivellous technique and the complete con- 
trol of the brush and lines in ancient Indian painting is not oui task, 
as it can be and has been very fittingly described* bv Art critics 
who understand the process But the vanety of poses, then simpli- 
city and ease, combined with grace and dignity, strike the eye 
of any layman ’ even There is the most consummate Art m 
every line and stroke expressing movement The hands are pei haps 
the most expressive ever portrayed in any Art in the world 

The frescoes at Bagh and Sigiriya aie exactly m the same style 
and founded on the same inspiration Some of the best fragments 
are given opposite The 'music party’ fiom Bagh, whete the women 
are engaged in a dance, is a masterpiece by itself 

“The entire scene is one of extraordinars beiutt and singular merit, 
even among the great mastci pieces of Ajanta and Bagh \bont a do/cn 
women are engaged in a dance, and so exquisite is the rln tlirn of it that 
even the Arhats, and Apsaras are seen descending from the hea\ens to „ 
witness it In the eloquent W'ords of Griffiths “the supple wrists, palms 
and fingers of these beautiful women beseech, explain, diprecati and 
caress 

The pictures opposite will shotv how true the remark is, for hands 
were a department in which the Indians of the olden days excelled, 
unsurpassed by any other Art in the w'hole w'orld 

The next mam group is that from Sittannavasal, first noticed by 
T A Gopmath Row, and further studied bv his friend Prof 
Dubreuil from Pondicherry They are dated 600-625 A D , and 
assigned to the reign of the Pallava ruler Mahendravarman I The 
two southern kingdoms of the Pallavas and Chalukyms were fam- 
ous for their patronage of Art and cultuie This particular monarch 

1 Any Moghul Court Scene, such as the Embassy of Sir 1 Roc, or Court 
’scene of Shah Jehan 

- Griffith’s Ajanta, Ch I, p 7 Yazdani’s Ajanta Lad\ Harringham’s 
ijanta, pp 18-20 

5 Lady Harringham Ajanta, p 18 

“The artist had a complete command of posture The seated and floating 
poses especially are of great interest The knowledge of the t\ pcs and posi- 
tion gestures and beauties of hands is amazing ” — Also compare — Griffith’s 
Ajanta, p 7 

4 N C Mehta Indian Painting, p 13 
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SITTANNA VASAL 


The apsaras that adorn 
the pillars at the cave- 
temple of Sittannatasal 
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of the Pallavas seems to outclass all in his patronage of the fine arts 
Not only was he a patron himself like his contemporary Shri 
Harsha but according to Dubreuil it was he who first conceived 
the idea of spreading in the Tamil country the mode of cutting 
temples in rocks Viclntra Chktta one with the curious mind 
was the pen name he had chosen for himself Another epithet he 
bore was that of Chttrakar puli — the tiger amongst painters 1 * * * His 
mind and talent seems to have been very versatile Besides painting 
and architecture he seems to have given his attention to music and 
drama too for we are told he had written a treatise on dancing and 
music as well as a burlesque called after his epithet Mcittavavilasa 
prahasaita * 

The Sittannavasal cave is a Jaina temple which had all its walls 
and ceiling covered with frescoes But of these only the ceiling and 
pillars are left The maul fresco represents a tank covered with 
lotus Amongst the lotus are found fishes geese buffaloes ele 
phants and three men with a lotus each m their hands Their pose 
their colouring and the sweetness of their countenance are indeed 
charming 

The decoration of the capitals of the pillars consist of painted 
lotuses whose stems inter twine most elegantly The pillars them 
selves are adorned with figures of dancing girls Dubreuil thinks the 
frescoes represented are of Jain theology but N C Mehta 
surveying the religious history of the times shows that thev are 
Shuvite and of the same inspiration as the famous bronze Nataraj 
The figures represented are those of the Shiva or Mahadeva the 
Gandhcirvas and Apsciras the heavenly damsels 

whose supple movements ha\e been seized and rendered with the 
ease and sureness born of the closest observation and aesthetic 
insight 5 

It was left to the artist of Southern India to crystallise into 
movement as seen respectively in the glorious figures of swaying 
immortal form the rhythm of the dance and the energy of dy namic 
Apsaras 

loaded with jewelled ornaments broad hipped narrow waist ed 
powerful and graceful as panthers and in the noble conception of Shiva 
as Nataraj the Divine Dancer * 


1 N C Mehta Indian Painting p 

* Ibid p 9 

* Ibid p 2i 

* Ibid p 12 

VS 
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These Apsaras are about the most effectively refined things one 
ever set one’s eyes on Absorbed in the rhythm of their dance, 

“The eyes the fingers bear the unmistakable stamp of the subtle \oca- 
bulary of expressive gesture and finger poses which the old masters 
used with such power and unceasing insight 

With this expression, the Art of painting seems to have come to 
a halt in India Except for the 'secular’ paintings from Gujarat just 
discovered, which are comparatively of a low standard (12-15 Cen- 
tury), there is no evidence of this Art till its renaissance undei 
Akbar and his successors Yet with the Moghuls it burst forth with 
the double vigour of a new life How deep must have been the grasp 
of the technique and inspitation to develop so quickly at so slight 
an impetus 1 At Akbai’s Couit, the best painter Abul Fa/ah tells 
us, was Daswant, a Hindu who even sui passed his master, and 
whose talent was the talk of the whole court Such talent is 
not the work of one generation It is only when there are genera- 
tions of inherited culture that such talent can arise 

It is to the institutions of India, that we owe the preservation of 
the nation’s Ait and technique even in times of the greatest decline, 
as the medieval period was for painting 



SECTION 1Y. Music and Dancing. 

Music and dancing are about the oldest known arts in India 
From a Study of primitive conditions, it is found often that, 
the dance existed before music, accompanied by mere clapping 
of hands 3 What was the order in case of India we hardly know, 

1 Ibid , p T2 

2 Am-i-Akbari 

1 t Humbly p 3 
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because as usual we bavc no evidence of a reliable historical 
character instead myths and legends abound about the beginnings 
of these arts Brahma himself by his active power Saraswati the 
Goddess of Speech and their mythological son Narada invented 
the Vtna 1 and ga\ e mortals music 

Another legend ascribes the origin of these arts of music dancing 
and drama combined to the Great God Sht\a or Rudra who at 
the request of Brahma invented this new form of amusement called 
the Nat) a and communicated it to Bharata who expounded it to 
the world in his treatise on the Nat^a Shastra 2 
The historical origin as far as the Aryans are concerned may be 
traced to the Vedic age The Rig Vedic hymns had to be chanted 
For this chanting three tones were used The Vedic Index also gives 
us the information about a great variety of string wind and percus 
sion instruments which were in use in primitive times 3 Music 
therefore was m existence in Vedic times Later with the Same 
Veda and the Gandharva Veda we have certain evidence of its 
existence 

During the Epic age music, and dancing became accomplish 
ments cultivated by the aristocracy and from that time these arts 
progressed rapidly With the rise of Buddhism and Jainism they 
were divorced from the religious fold and were cultivated onlv as 
secular arts But with the Guptas especially with Samudragupta of 
the Vina fame thev were once more raised to their loftv seat 
Th'W remaired thus honoured and elevated with the whole Gupta 
Dynasty which saw their zenith 

From those days music and dancing continue in India to this 
verv day Various important innovations have taken place The 
Mahomedan greatly varied the stvle vet savs Dr Coonwa 
vwanrv especiaYiv of music 

the Art of music of the present day is a direct descendant of these 
ancient schools whose traditions have been handed down with com 
ments and expansion in the guild of the hereditary musicians As in 
other arts and in life so here also India presents to us the wonderful 
spectacle of the still surviving consciousness of the world 

By outlining the main features of modern Indian music therefore 
we shall be able to judge what was the state of the Art during the 
period dealt with here This though not the best is the only method 

1 Jones Musical Modes of the Hindoos— from Rosenthal s Indian Music 
P i ?6 

Coomaraswamy Modes of Gesture p 2 

T Rosenthal p 2 


23 - 
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that can aid us, for none of the really authoritative and original 
works on Indian music are translated 

We shall first discuss the nature and purpose of Indian music , 
next consider how this purpose reflects the ideals of life already 
discussed, and later observe how these views are embodied in the 
various musical modes 

Nature and T , 

Purpose Indian mUSIC— 

“is essentially impersonal it reflects an emotion and an experience, 
which are deeper and wider and older than the emotion or wisdom of 
any single individual Its sorrow is without tears, its joy without exulta- 
tion, and it is passionate without any loss of serenity It is in the deepest 
sense of the word all human ” 

Indian Art, and music especially, does not deal with indivi- 
dual transient, emotions This characteristic strikes all who 
are able to understand and appreciate it In it, one hardly meets 
the joys and sorrows of an individual’s life, expressed so effectively 
in Western music, for example Like all Indian Art, music never 
aimed at giving the struggle of individual emotions or their inten- 
sity The purpose of Art, — not conscious of course, — was to esta- 
blish the identity of intuition and expression 1 2 Life was a search for 
hidden Realities , and so was Art, particularly music What the 
musician did was, that he penetrated behind this veil of Maya, by 
his music, and with him took his listeners This is the Indian theory 
of inspiration Reality is there, what the musician does is, he hears 
it • 

“It is then Sarasvati, the goddess of speech and learning, or Narada, 
whose mission it was to disseminate occult knowledge in the sound of 
the strings of his Vina , or Krishna whose flute is for ever calling us 
to leave the duties of the world and follow him — it is these, rather than 
any human individual, who speak through the singer’s voice, and are 
seen in the movements of the dancer 

It is the inner reality of things rather than any transient or partial 
experience, that the singer voices, and the dancer’s steps or ges- 
tures work out Those who sing here, says' Sankaracharya, sing 
God , and the Vishnu Purana adds “all songs are a part of Him, 
who wears a form of sound ” 3 

Another important purpose of Indian Art is that it establishes the 
unity of all existence, the harmony of Spirit and Matter It brings 

1 Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva , p 79 

2 Ibid 

3 Ibid , p 80 
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humanity in tune with the infinite It is not the purpose of the song 
to repeat the confusion of hfe but to express and arouse particular 
passions of the body and soul in man and nature to prove their 
ultimate oneness 

The end of life or existence was Moksha or Nirvana Now what 
guarantee had one that this reward at the end of a hfe of complete 
surrender and austerities was worth the sacrifice^ The Indian theory 
of Aesthetics declares that in the ecstacies of love and Art we al 
ready receive an intimation of that redemption 1 In other words we 
are assured by the experience of aesthetic contemplation that Para 
dise is a reality * And which Art can make us fed this serenity and 
harmony with the universe better than music ? Music has the 
power to reach straight to the soul of the listener evading reason 
which is an enemy of intuitive knowledge 8 

Inspired with these ideals the ancient Indians evolved concrete 
modes of expression which helped immensely to realise them Tot 
us see what these are 

The basis of Indian music is the note the elemental sound whose 
combination in ascending order according to the region of the 
body from the navel to the Ups forms the fundamental gamut 
Contittuent$ The chief scale of Indian music consists of 
of twenty two notes forming a sum total of all 

Mm\ the notes used in all the songs But this is 
a basic scale and never as a whole in its chromatic form used in 
singing The scale used for singing consists of seven notes similar 
to the C major scale The main notes forming a gamut are now a 
days called Sargama and were in their origin associated with the 
cries of animals and birds serving as concrete tests for the accuracy 
of their reproduction They are classified as follows — Shadga (Sa) 
the cry of the peacock — Rishaba (Ri) the sound made by the cow 
calling her calf Gandhara (Ga) the bleat of the goat Madhyama 
(Ma) the cry of the heron and the tonic of nature Panchama (Pa) 
the note of the Cuckoo or Kokila the Indian Nightingale Dhai 
vata or (Dhal the neighing of the horse Nishada (Ni) the trum 
peting of an elephant * Each of these notes again has particular 
places in b ody such as the throat, chest and lips from which they 

1 Coomarasvamy Dance of Siva p 8o 
? ibid P 

5 Ibid p 8 1 The singer is a magician and the song is a ritual a sacred 
ceremony an ordeal which is designed to set at rest that wheel of imagination 
and the senses which alone hinder us from contact with the reality 
* Rothensfal Indian Music p 6 
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are produced Sa, is produced from the navel , Ri, fiom the chest , 
Ga, from the throat, Ma, from the palate, Pa, from the nose, Dha, 
from the teeth , Ni, from the lips 1 So that each note 'has its 
appointed place, and sounds best when so produced 

The Bag From the combinations of these seven notes come 

what are called the Ragas in Indian music Five, six or seven, any 
number of notes are taken in appropriate combination and thus a 
ia%a is formed One can imagine the number of combinations and 
permutations that may be possible to form different ragas , but the 
majority of the systems recognise 36 ragas, or main themes derived 
from the six principal thats, in the language of allegory represented 
as 6 tagas with their five wives each, called ragims, — making the 
total of 36 In some of the ancient works quite as many as 400 
lagas and laginis and their offsprings are mentioned 

The raga is the essential and basic mode in Indian music Every 
Indian song or piece is set in a particular iaga or lagini , the latter 
being the feminine oi^aga, and indicating an abridgement or modi- 
fication of the main theme A laga, is a melody mould or the 
ground plan of a song 2 Tn it are embodied the mood of the song, 
the number of notes to be used, the particular mode of going up 
and coming down the scale, and the mam notes namely the vadi, 
and the sam-vadi Before the singei sings the song, he rambles 
round this ground plan to give the listeners an idea of the main raga 
Then, he commences the song in a particular Tala or time, which 
in art-music is seldom long Later, he commences to improvise on 
the main theme, within the compass of the mga, and the rhythm 
and time provided by the tala This form of improvisation is spoken 
of as alap when it is slow and tan when it is fast In these exten- 
sions ( alaps ) for the sake of embellishment, grace notes and glis- 
sandes ( meand ) are constantly used The whole song is accompanied 
by the drone of the tambma , which supplies the background 

Psychologically, the word 'taga, meaning colouring or passion, 
suggests to Indian ears' the idea of mood The purpose of a song 
is to express and arouse a particular unison of passions of body and 
soul in man and nature Each raga is associated with an hour of the 
day or night when it may be appropriately sung, and some are 
associated with particular seasons, and are said to have definite 
magical effects So potent is considered a mga when it is sung at the 
proper time and season, that legends tell us of a singer having 


1 Shah Splendour that was ’Ind ^- Section on Music and Dancing, p 117 

2 Coomaraswamv Dance of Siva, p 74 
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burnt himself in spite of being in the midst of a river when he sang 
Dipak Raga at the command of Ahbar A dancing girl is said to 
have caused ram to come by singing the Megha Raga thus 
saving a country from the famine threatening it 1 * * 

Orgm f The origin of the ragas are various Some like 
Raga Pahart aie demed from local folk songs others 
like Jog fiom the song of wandering ascetics still others are the 
creations of great musicians by whose names they are known * Then 
there are the season ragas such as Vasanta which are derived 
by appropriating a different mode to each of the different se isons 
The artists of India connected certain strains with certain ideas 
and were abte to recall the memory of autumnal merriment at the close 
of the harvest or of separation and melancholy during the cold 
months of reviving hilarity on the appearance of bio soms and com 
plete vernal delight in the month of Midhu or honev of langour during 
the dry heat and of refreshment bv the first rams which cause in tin 
climate a record spring s 

Tala Tala or timing is mother important feature of 

Indnn music The Indian rhythms are founded on long and short 
durations and not on stress nor is the beginning of a bar marked 
by an accent The fixed unit in timing is a section consisting of 
groups of bars not necessarily alii e The rhythm is counted in sums 
of two or three 4 At times the counting is very elaborate and 
complicated The time is kept by means of a pair of drums on which 
a tabalchi drums the time and the singer keeps to that 

One other instrument is sufficient to make the song complete and 
that is the tambnra For Indian music is purely a melodic Art and 
is devoid of any harmonised accompaniment other than the drone 
of the tan bum The puie melody is sung by the singer against the 
resonance of this drone of the tambnra which consists of 4 strings 
vibrating the two essential 1 ev notes Sa and I’a It aids the singer 
to keep in perfect pitch and lends that sonorous vibrating effect 
without which the song seems hardly complete 

Biava The main themes of Indian songs are human or 

divine love in all its aspects or the direct praise of God The words 
are always sincere and passionate and mostly brief For words are 
not so essential to the Indian Art song proper It is the wav the 
artist interprets the bhava of the raga either with his \ oice or with 

1 Rothenstal Indian Music p 11 

* Coomarasvvamy Dance of Sn a p 74 

4 Jones Musical modes of the Hindoos p 17 

* Adapted from Donee 0/ Sna p 77 "• 
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his gestures if it be dance that is of importance At times meaning- 
less end syllables are used to finish an alap But as far as the mean- 
ing of the music is concerned, they are effective because they end the 
‘alap’ and attach it to the main'ihythm and mood of the raga 

“The more essentiall} the singer is a musician, however, the more 
the words are regarded merely as the vehicle of music In the art song^ 
the words are always brief, voicing a mood, rather than telling any 
story, and they are used to support the music with little regard to their 
own logic M1 

These are briefly the main modes of Indian music From these 
Dr Coomaraswamy deduces a metaphysical interpretation, which 
identifies this Art so completely with natural phenomenon, and 
illustrates the Unity of existence so well, that the temptations can- 
not be resisted of incorporating the whole passage here 

“In all art, there are monumental and articulate elements, masculine 
and feminine factors, which are unified in perfect form We have here 
the sound of the tambura which is heard before the song, during the 
song, and continues after it That is the Timeless Absolute, which is 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be On the other hand 
there is the song itself, which is the variety of nature, emerging from 
its source and returning at the close of its ejele The harmonj of that 
undivided Ground, with this intricate Pattern is the unity of Spirit and 
Matter ” 1 2 

The Vma Besides vocal music there was also instrumental 

music in India The best known instrument is the Vina There are 
pictured at Ajanta, other instruments too, but hardly any of them 
appears to be of a solo character 3 It is the Vina that is the charac- 
teristic instrument of the nation Invented in the remote past by the 
sage Narada, it has from that day to our day, been the most popular 
and most expressive instrument invented by a people’s genius It is 
a very difficult instrument to play, and proverb holds that a man who 
masters the Vma can afterwards play any other instrument without 
effort 

It is said to be the nearest instrument in kinship to the human 
voice, and reflects almost all the shades and variations that the 
human voice can give It is thus able to sweep one off one’s 
leet, just as a well trained ustad with a mellow voice can with the 
rhythm of his song In fact sometimes much more, because the tone 


1 Goomaraswamy Dance of Siva, p 78 

5 Ibid , p 80 

s Coomaraswamy Dance of Siva, p 78 
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is alwavs pure while the \oicc of an Indnn singer though some 
times of intrinsic beaut) is more often than not Inrsh ov erstr un 
ed toneless and sometimes e\ en cracked 1 his brings us to the 
important question of voice production 

That there was such a science in the olden 
Pr lf“ di) is known md vcr\ probabl) were nil 
the materials a\ailablc we would still be able 
to work out the principles on which the science was based and 
practised One point at least is certain that whatever was is no 
more and we very often ha\e to content ourselves With the rather 
pathetic spectacle of a brilliant singer struggling to express himself 
b\ means of a ruined instrument 1 e a bad \ oice Despite the lack 
of voice culture one must confess a smgei' sometimes creates bcaut\ 
and music of a wonderful character by which the whole audience is 
thrilled Whilst on the wings of such rapturous mclods the atmos 
phere is entirely broken by occasional harsh notes and guttural dis 
cords that transport one back to reality from an entrancing vision 
with a rude start How beautiful the whole would be without these 
flaws one cannot help hut say to oneself 1 Wh\ should these flaws 
be there * 

Dr Coomarasu amy tells us and rightly too that the Indnn audt 
cnce is no too particular about the v oice It is the song that matters 
and if that is rendered well it is able to correct and harmonise the 
rest of the effect by means of its imagination So much to the credit 
of the Indian audience and its cultural level and taste But that is 
no reason or excuse whv the singer should come for his task un 
prepared 

No self respecting Vina or Sharod player ever dreams of per 
forming on a cracked or disfigured instrument Even before a singer 
starts to sing he is meticulouslv careful that the 1 ambura Samngis 
and Tablets are in perfect pitch and resonance Whv should he he 
so very careless about the most important part of his performance 
his own voice and whv is that the worst prepared which should 
out of these receive the most attention > lhe voice is surclv far 
more important than the Tambx ra or Sarangi to the whole song 

Though not the most important element in singing the voice is 
after all the vehicle through which the singer expresses himself and 
hence he ought to have it in perfect order Order does not mean 
correct rendeung for that the Indian singer does to perfection but 
tone he ne\ er svv erves from the pitch even for a moment for to sing 
besut is a fault Indian music can never tolerate The day it learns to 
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give the othei aspect of the same whole, the tone, as much atten- 
tion, San glut a will indeed be an Ait \ery near to perfection 

It is to this end that quite a good part of our effoits in the future 
should be directed If we have lost our old science it is a sad case 
no doubt , but the way out is not to icconcile ourself to the lost, 
but to stir ourselves to find a solution Civilisation is suffuicnth ad- 
vanced and science fully progicssed to aid us 'I he West has a very 
scientific method of voice production, which though greatly unstated 
to Indian requirements, may be improved upon and adapted In am 
sufficiently intelligent and enterpiising student who studies both, 
and of course makes it his life work 

This is rather an unusual ending to a section on music as an 
Art form in Ancient India But as w'e have attempted to i \plain the 
ideals of the past from the piesent, a few words on the present 
condition, and, how' the futuie would benefit from the past — without 
this aim the study of the past is futile — should not be amiss 

Dancing The sister art of Dancing was as popular as tint 

of music, and practically inseparable Ritualistic dances must have 
been known and performed in the past, about the same time th >t the 
sages of the Veda s recited their mantui* round about the sainfici.il 
altar At the Mahaviata 1 ceremony, maidens danced round the fire 
with w'ater-pitchers, while the sloha wvas being perfoimcd \ hey 
poured w’ater on'the fire, as an act of sympathetic magic, intended 
to produce rain At Lhe close of the Horse Sacrifice, girls dance 
round the Mayaliya'fire wath w.itei pots on their heads, beating the 
round wath their feet and singing “ This is honey” It was, perhaps 
from these beginnings, later strongly influenced by the DravicI ele- 
ments, that the dance in India developed During the Buddhist and 
the Classic age, in spite of Buddha’s injunction against the darner, 
both the sculptures as w'ell as the paintings bear watness to the popu- 
larity of the Art It was used as a form of worship, as so mam of 
the Bharhut and Ainaravati sculptors poitray Its civic function was 
to adorn the court, and honoui a guest But it w’as really in Indra’s 
Paradise that the dance propel , of which the earthly dance w'as a 
poor imitation, w'as indispensable The Gaudhaivas and A [yearns 
in Kailasa 2 played the instruments, sang, danced, and acted to 
amuse the celestial beings, taught by the Great God ‘Shiva’, w'ho 

’ Encyclopaedia Bntianmca , 14th Edition, Dance, p 20 

2 Dancers are scattered on the reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi, and on the 
painted walls of Ajanta and at Ainaravati Dance seems to have been accepted 
as a ritual or form of worship, judging- from the de\otion expressed on the 
face of the dancers 
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himself danced to express his joy or indignation with almost the 
whole pantheon acting as his chorus enraptured with the rhythm of 
the Divine Dancer the Creator of the Art of Dance 1 * * 

Shiva is one of the mam figures as far as Indian dancing is con 
cerned and his most popular name is that of Nataraj the Lord of 
the Dance He performs man} dances and no doubt the root idea 
behind all these dances is more or less the same namely the mam 
festation of the primeval rhythm energy He is represented in van 
ous dances at Ellora Elephanta and in the bronzes of South India 
some of which are superb expressions of the rhythm of the Dance 
It appears in historical times at least that South India was more 
the home of the Dance than Arvavarta In Aryavarta dancing 
represented in sculpture at Bharhut Sancht and Amaravati 1 At 
Borobudur there is sculptured a shilled dancer exhibiting before 
the King The frescoes at Ajanta abound in groups of earthly 
dancers as well as the hea\enly apsaras the most famous of these 
groups being the ones in the fresco representing the seige of Ceylon 
and the dance party But none of these in themseh es embodv the 
essence the spirit of rhythm as do the famous Nataraj bronzes of 
South India or the frescoes of the Pallava Kingdom at Sittanna 
\asal 9 

Shiva s dance was present says Coomarasw amy in the minds 
of those who first danced in frantic and perhaps intoxicated energy 
in honour of the pre Aryan hill gods afterwards merged in Shiva 4 * * * * 
From the various dances of Shiva three are important of 
which two are embodied in sculpture The first is an evening dance 
performed b\ the Great God on the snowy summit of Mount 
Kaihsa — 

Placing; the mother of the three worlds upon a golden throne 
studded with precious gems Sulapam dances on the heights of Kailasa 
and all the Cods gather around Him Saraswati plays on the Vim 
Indn on the flute Brahma holds the time marking cvmbols Lai shmi 
negins a song Vishnu plays on the drum v and all the gods stand round 
ibout Candharvas Yakshas Patagas Uragas Siddhas Sadhvas 


1 Cp Illustration opp 

* Cp Illustrations opp 

* It was 1 ft to the arti ts of Southern India to crystalhae into immortal 

form the rlwthm of the dance and the energv of dynamic movement as seen 

respectively in the glorious figures of swaying \psaras (Pallava) loaded with 

jewelled ornament s broad hipped narrow waisted powerful and graceful as 

panthers and in the noble conception of Shiva as Nataraj the Divine 

Dancer N C Mehta Indian .Painting p t 

* Coomara wamy Dane of St a p >,7 
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Vidyadharas, \maras, \psaras, and all the beings dwelling in the three 
worlds, assembled there to witness the celestial dance, and hear tin 
music of the dnine choir at the hour of twilight " 1 2 * 

7 andava, leprescntmg his tamasic aspect as Hhairava, sculp- 
tured both at Ellora and Elephanta, is another of his favourite 
dances * It is performed in cemeteries and burning- grounds,'' 
where Shiva, usually in his ten-armed foim, dances uildlv with 
Devi, accompanied bv a troop of capering imps To this dance also 
is given a pre-Ar\an ongin, w r hich in the ancient days was perform- 
ed by a deity, half god and half demon, holding his midnight revels 
in the sombre surrounding of a ciematorium When associated with 
Shiva, or his Devi in the tamasic form of Kali, in Saiva and S aktt 
hteiature, this dance takes on a most profound implication 4 

His last dance, the most important from the point of \ icw of 
Indian Art, is the famous Nadantn performed in Tillai’s Court, 
which is the subject matter of the motif of Nataraj, on which so 
many South Indian bron7es are based The most apt and beautiful 
rendering of this motif is the Nataraj of Madras Museum, and after 
that comes the famous statue at Tanjore 

The mythology behind this dance is mijiortant, in ordei to under- 
stand the significance of the various accessories and activities stgnt- 
fied by the four armed form A group of heretical rishis were 
performing austerities in the forest of Taragam, in order to destio) 
Shiva The Gieat God heard of this, and went there to confront 
them On recognising him the rishies, by means of their mcanta- 
, tions, raised a fierce beast in the foim of a tiger, w T ho wildly attacked 
Shiva With a smile on his lips, Shiva lifted the animal off the 
ground, and with the nail of his little finger stripped off 'fs skin 
and triumphantly cast it lound his neck The rishies sorely dis- 
appointed redoubled their efforts, and there arose a mightv serpent, 
v r ho hissed past to attack the God With equal sang-froid, Shiva, 
took the serpent, and wreathed it round his neck w r here it hung like 
a garland The anger of the rishies knew' no bounds Making a 
,final despetste effort, they produced a malignant dwarf Mouyalla 
■who rushed upon Shiva Upon him the Gieat God pressed the tip 
of his toe,^ and broke the creature’s back, and there in triumph on 
Mauyalka a back he performed this dance of triumph gods and 
rishies forming the audience So marvellous was this exhibition that 

1 Ibid 

2 Cp Illustration, pp 

’ Coomai aswaim Jdantt oj Siva, p ^7 

4 Ibid , p yj 
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Alt ^tshan begged to Ik. illowed to behold oi re more this tm sue 
dance and Shnn-promiscd to jierform it once agim in snerod I dhi 
the centre of the Universe 

It is this dance tint t> represented m the Anfurnpi Mot I \\ « 
behold a four armed form with one toe resting on the sulKlucd 
dwarf the other kg rused to give jxcrfcct poise to tin form One 
of his right hinds holds i drum the viudru of the other si^mfic 
hope The left hands of \ Inch one holds the fire md the ether 
jxoints to the dwarf, arc each on the opposite sides Round his IkkK 
is wreathed the smlc md the tiger si in In either cm he wears 
i m m md worn ms oar nni to igmfv lire chnl inture of the 
complete being His fire weirs m expression of intense npturr 
and his m uteri lochs seem to hi whirling with the rh\ thm of flu 
dance m which is mt vinrd the link Ganges md crowned with 
Cfinmfni x hich completes the whole nrrax 

'I he w hoh cosmic cntrgv embodied m the fixe acm m< of Mm i 
ire rep csrn'ed in this diner Our lord is the d nicer xxho Iiht tin 
heat litem m firewood diffuses his j>ower in nnn I md untter md 
mihes them dmcc in tin ir turn 

Oh mi l^ort] tin hand holding thr jrrrd drum ha nnd amt »rd r 
ml ill hraxen and rxrthx nnd othrr world and mmimrrahV mil 1 h\ 
lifted Iiant|« prx iret Imth the i nxetoux and uimmxooti nrd r of tin 
creation MI the«* world* arc tranxfnrmcd h\ Tin Inn I l»rari»i£ fire 
Th\ mcred fool phntrd on the ground pxe* an nl >dr in the tired * u! 
xtrupiJink in the toil* of cauohtx Ii is tin Idled foot tlial ^rant etcr 
n I hh x to tin xr ihxt approach Hire Thexr fne a lion are indeed Tin 
Innlixxurh 1 

In short the drum repre ems the ere ttive ictiut\ protcc 
non comes from the Innd of hope from lire proceeds destruction 
the raised leg goes rcleise md the remaining Innd pointing to 
the foot gives refuge to tin soul* I his is the significance of 
the Divine dmcer s dmcc hisbccm c of Mint tint life mmes md 
ebbs xx hen he chooses 

In the flight of Rrahma nature t inert md rannoi diner till Shut 
wills it Hr fixes from htx rapture nnd dnncmg ndx through inert 
miller pulsing wave* of awakening ound nnd 1 i ' matter al » din ex 
appearing ax i glorx round nhout turn * 

These ire heavenk dances the dance on earth is fashioned on 
these When the folloxxcrs of Shiva xxorslup hint in dance or when 

• Coomaraswatm Dance tf Si nip j fxi 

* Jbtd p (to 

1 Ibid p 6 6 
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the dcva~dasi dames lotmcl th< image of tlu ( »rxl enshrin'd m du 
temple, it is this Divine chine ei who is tlu it inspiration, and v ith 
his created mode, the\ expre ss tin ir adoiation vhuh re stilts in 
self-forgetfulness 

The next impoitant figuie in the ait dance in liuln is Knshna, 
an incarnatjon of the God Vishnu .V. a cow lure] lu frolics md 
sports w ith the milkmaids m Bnndab m With tlu < 'Cjiusitc mu u id 
his bansau he chaws them awa\ from then home . and occupation 
to dance with him in tlu* green meadows I'oi Knshna is a divitu 
lovei as well as a divine daiuei and rmisuian, a God, who sport-, 
with the milkmaids v ho repicscnt the souls c>f men His Mute 
makes them forget all else except their intense low f or him i lu \ 
dance with him in divine ee start , tlu \ tow their all to him will* 
ingly, without so much as a question or tlu hope e>f i reward 1 Ini' 
should men love God, is the moral he hind this frolic . as c rnhodie l 
in the famous mm numdah or 'circle of passion’, a cl tin e vhuh 
Knshna danced with the po/us on the shining b mk< of the moonlit 
Jatnuna 

Krishna gives us two dances , the lirst is tlu* dance of triumph 
following the victorv over Kali) a , ‘ the second dance e alunit the 
most favourite rountrv dance in Bnndnhan and the localities round 
about It is called the mut numdah nr tlu general dime that 
Krishna danced with the aofns, making each i'o(>! lxliecr that lu 
w r as dancing with her alone, while he danced with e\mone, so 
swift did he move, and so intoxicated were tlu* with tlie ehnee 

These dances reveal an erotic meaning and are of the linya t\pc, 
perfoimed bv the Absaras of Indra’s paradise, and In the Dcva- 
dasis and No chins on earth ! 

These tw r o, then, ate the pan on denies of the Dance ”1 lu re nc 
other minor deities mch as Kali and Ganesh, associated with the 
dance, but tliev have left hardlv am impress on the danc e as a form 
of lacial expression The purpose and ideal of the Dance are the 
same as that of music except that w*hat one cm es in sound the other 
gives in gesture, and these need not be repeated Now let tis see 
what forms Indian dancing took on earth The word valra meaning 
acting and dancing both, came 1 - the meaning of the modem term 
dance 1 

Dancing in Ancient India meant “rh\tbmu shewing” oi ges- 

1 Coomataswann Mirror of ( 7 nfnin, pp 8-9 

s Ibid , p 9 

1 Ibid , p s 
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tures to music Naha meant also the drama for it combines music 
dancing ^nd acting all together Bharat i in his Naha shaslra deals 
mainly with the theory of the drama of which dancing and music 
are constituent parts Classic Indian Dancing is essentially an art 
of movement and gestures in which the foot is no less important 
than the hand the eye brow no less significant than the poise of the 
neck or the lines of the whole face bpacc would not permit us to 
make even a bare mention of the 10S karanas or the several 
angaharas rechalas etc m which the cl issic treatise writer has 
cnstalhsed the technique of this Art But this much may safely 
be added that Indian classic dancing is an art with a clear purpose 
vw which every pose every step every gesture of the figure or the 
lips or the eyebrows has ad ** rue artist 

can violate in his search for I he art 

is never allowed to be a me the artist 

more perhaps than any other Art because he lias to manifest his 
own personally within the almost cast iron frame work of the rules 
governing this art as expounded by its classic and inspired progeni 
tor T or it is through the means of this gesture language that the 
rasa the essence of Art or beauty as we have explained 
is evoked in the spectator The speculative mind of the anc ent 
Indian sought to fuse all his being and activities with spirituality 
I he Dance therefore had a spiritual significance independent of its 
theme or charm for 

By clearly expressing tht flavour and enabling men to taste thereof 
it givLs them the wisdom of Brahma whereby tho may understand 
how every business is unstable from which springs indifference to such 
business and therefrom arise the highest virtues of pcaec and patience 
and hence again may be won the bliss of Brahma t 

How did the Art in practice embody all these ideals'* ind what 
forms did they take ? It appears there were about three mam dance 
forms in use The first was Nnlta or rhythmic movement without a 
theme 1 his was perhaps the most difficult and the best expression 
of the Dance as visualised by its creators Within the compass of any 
particular raga and tala chosen by him the dancer gives us his own 
interpretation^ of the bhava or mood of the raga Just as a singer 
after he has given us the outline of his song illustrates the raga 
bv means of variations on a particular theme in his own voice by 
means of a ] aps btlumpar tan meand etc so a dancer when he is 
dancing a imtta expounds the various moods and phases of a parti 

1 Fncyclof)aedta Bnttanmca— *i4th Edition p o 
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cular uiga thiough his body and movements 'Jo use SanTht 
phraseology the lasa and bhava of the mga arc mtcrpictcd l»y tin 
dancei’s gestmes This foim has no exponents left, or, if there arc 
anv stray artists who do peifmm the imlta tht\ are very difiimU to 
trace in a huge country like outs 

The N iilya mines next in the order of merit Here certain ab- 
stractions or ideas, or even definite themes, are visualise d, trans- 
formed into action, and related to the audience by means of the 
dancers movements and gestures ‘ I he down’, ‘the spring’, * the 
birth of Luxnu’, ‘the peacock’ various episodes from the Malta - 
bhaiain , ‘Krishna’s flute’, etc arc some of the varied themes fre- 
quently used This foim when pioperly performed is a treat to 
watch As the dancer glides before us, unfolding his messige 
ihiough every atom of his being , 1 2 his eyes, eyebrows, lips, expres- 
sion, gesture and play of the finger, and movement generally, we 
are tor the moment entranced, and m our imaginations transported 
away from ourselves mto the realm of Rlnthrn and Beaulv I his 
form of dance togethei with 

“the sister \rt of music, must be u girded is riprtsinting tin most 
p< rfect form of Indian practical cultun now surviving ’ 

— one of the most beautiful and moving of Arts “ 

The Navich is the third, and perhaps the most popular form of 
the dance now surviving It sets forth .1 given theme by means of 
song and gestures combined Its simplicity compared to the last 
two which do not need the aid of a song or its w ords, is self-evident 
Yet, it is an attractive and veiy enjoyable form when it is not steieo- 
typed and entnely formalised At the moment it exists in a \cr\ 
decadent form, in the hands of courtesans and prostitutes, who 
have preserved merely the outer frame or skeleton, and the ancient 
themes and gestures have lost then meaning and significance 

These Art forms described are mostly seculai But, that mn\ be 
because then proper significance is not understood Wete vc to 
delve into history and probe for their meaning, wc might discovei 

1 cp with this, quotation from Mirror of G clinics 

“What is said traditionally bv our ancestors must therefore be kept in 
view Having made the prayer etc , the dance ma\ begin The song must 
be sustained in the tin oat, its meaning must be shown bv the band, the 
mood (bhava) must be shown by the glances, rlnthrn (iahi) is marked ln 
the feet For wherever the hand moves, there the glances follow, where the 
glances go, the mind follows, where the mind goes, the mood follows, where 
the mood goes there is the flavour (rata) ” Coomaiasw mm p 17 

2 Coomaraswamv Mnror of Gestures, p u 
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that most of these dances are religious in theme dressed in a secular 
garb like the Krishna dances 

The religious dance proper is that of the Devndast which is a 
dance of worship The dance was allowed into the Brahmamc fold 
upon the justification that it aided the fulfilment of the four aims of 
life The Arts are not for our instruction says an old writer 

But for our delight and this delight is something more than plea 
sure it is the godlike ecstasy of liberation from the restless activity of 
the mmd and the sen es which are the veils of all reality transparent 
only when we are at peace with ourselves From the tove of manv things 
we are led to the expression of Union and for this reason Tiruvenkata 
chari does not hesitate to compare the actors or dancers art with the 
practice of \ oga I he secret of all art is self iorgetfulness the best 
form of self realisation paradoxical as it mav sound 1 



SECTION V Literary Arts of Ancient India 

Here we have the most extensive field to choose from as far as 
the material goes Besides it must not be forgotten that the 
literary Art are the oldest we have judging of course from the 
existing remains The hymns of the Rig veda are the earliest poetic 
creation of the Aryan people as well as the earliest Art monuments 
of India barring Mohenjodaro From that time onwards the liter 
ary Art of India has been growing at a good pace Elaborate trea 
Uses on science Art religion political sociological and economic 
problems have been written from time immemorial To these have 
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been added ct cations more peculiarly of the literary muse proper, 
viz , poetry, drama, and fiction Not only havr these been deve- 
loped in Vedic and classic Sanskrit, but also in the various verna- 
culars, and especially in Pali, which was second in importance only 
to Sansknt By the time we teach the end of oui period, therefore, 
literature is a most piolific Ait 

But w r e cannot, foi obvious reasons, use literature thus m its 
wadest sense, meaning all kinds of writings of a given period on 
every subject '1 his woik deals with the Pine Aits onl) Ink Mlutc 
has therefore, a vety narrow scope, since wc ha\e defined the Pine 
Arts to be those wdiosc aim is to reveal beaut) and to give scop' 
to the artist to find and express himself i here are \arious forms 
in the above enurnciatcd list of woiks taken to be literature in the 
geneial sense that have no such pietensions 

Literature, Sir ] Morlcy 1 define-, as. 

“writing distinguished In artistic form or emotional appi.il, tin! 
consists, of all the books where moral truth and human passion ire 
touched with a certain largeness, samt\ and attraction of form ’’ 

“The best expression of the best thought reduced to voting" 
says the Encyclopaedia B'utaumca 2 According to these definitions, 
and the general usage, the forms of writing that come wathin the 
sphere of liteiatuie are poetry, fiction and certain forms of prose, 
if these forms contain the qualities mentioned 

We shall, then, use the woul in this its limited sense, and deal 
only with the best specimens in each class, as has been the method 
in this work This will involve leaving out all the Pali and \env- 
cular literature, because the vernaculars do not fall within our 
period , and because it is in Sanskrit only that w’e have the best 
specimens Besides, translations from Pah and the vernaculars are 
not easilv accessible 

The best way to study the literature of a counlr) is through its 
own language Translations, howevei good (unless perhaps of the 
level of Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar K hay) am) somehow ap- 
pear empty and unreal The present v'riter’s inability to go to these 
originals for lack of any acquaintance with Sansknt is a greater 
disadvantage than ever m this chapter Foi Sanskrit is a ver\ diffi- 
cult language to translate, and, the beautv of the sense and sound 
rhythm, so essential a part of its charm, is lost in translation Again 
most of these ancient works have been translated by non-Indians, 


1 Webster Dictionary 

2 Article on Literature 
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and so leave one ever m doubt as to whether they have been able 
to grasp and understand the real spirit behind the work which is 
what makes the translator of Omar Khayyam so famous Hence 
though the material for this portion of the work is really ample for 
a person who can go to the originals for this writer it will have to 
be limited to the extent of pood translations only which are not 
many 

In treating the literary monuments of ancient India and 
their place in the daily life of her people neither a history nor a 
critical survey will be attempted of the whole Sanskrit literature 
as being outside our scope The method so far used in treating the 
other Arts viz to give what are considered by the best authorities 
to he the most representatrv e and finest specimens of each category 
of the literary Art and then if there is any theoretic back ground 
to examine it m relation to these specimens and finally to connect 
the whole review with the ideal of Art and beauty already given 
will be used here as well 

Sanskrit literature may be diuded into three constituents Poetry 
Drama and Tuition Of Fiction except for three or four extent 
specimens such as Bana s Kadamban Dandin Dasha Kumara 
Chartta and Panchatantra — tales and fables all of a good quality 
but none rising to the level of the drama lyric or Kavya poem — we 
need not sav much Harsha Chartta is more of the nature of a 
historical romance and deals with the life of the monarch kal 
hana s Rfij Tarangmt though professedly a history of Kashmir 
appears to the critical eye of the modern students of history of the 
same description These are however all narrative and descriptive 
and when not overdone some of the word paintings of natural 
effects are very beautiful Drama and poetry are really the best re 
presentative species of Sanskrit Literature and they will accord 
mgly engage our attention more particularly 

Let us commence with the Drama Like most species of Indian 
Art its origin is shrouded in mist and controversies which had best 
be avoided 

Sanskrit dramatic writings are arranged in two classes the Rupa 
has and the Aparupal as or the minor or inferior rupaka 

Of the Rupakas the form par excellence is the Nataka 1 It is 
declared by the Natya Shastra and other writings on poetics to be 


1 In all poetry says an ancient verse Nataka (drama) is the best in 
drama Shakuntalam in that the fourth act and therein the four well known 
Shlokas 
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the most perfect kind of dramatic composition The subject was to 
be celebrated and important , and it had to concern itself with the 
doings of the gods, demi-gods, kings or exalted personages All 
Kalidasa’s plays are of this kind 

In the Prakarna , which is a less elevated form of the same group 
Rupaka, the tale may be puie fiction, drawn from real life in a re- 
putable class of society The hero may be of ministerial rank, or a 
Brahmin or a merchant of respectability Shudraka’s Mnchhakatika 
or the Toy Cent, or Bhavabhuti’s Malati-Madhava , may be said to 
belong to "the second type In the former, the hero is a Brahmin and 
the heroine a courtesan In the latter, the hero is a minister’s son 
and the heroine of the same class 

Two of the earliest known diamatists aie Bhasa and Shudraka 
7 he authenticity of the works of the former is not yet established 
He seems to be a more prolific writer than the others Quite a 
number of plays are ascribed to him of more than average merit 

“The number of Bhasa plays and the variety of their themes indicate 
the activity and originality of his talent ”> v 

The Toy Cent the only play of Shudraka in existence is really 
authentic, complete, and about the only drama that deals with 
contemporary life of the people apart from the court It has a large 
list of diamatts peisonx, of twenty-six characters , and is on 
the whole a very successful work, both from the point of view of 
action, as well as characterisation Charudatta, Vasantasena, Mai- 
treya and Samasthanaka are all vivid, alive and individualistic, and 
not at all the ‘types’ that the characters of the later dramas tend to 
be The msa here centres round the love of the brahmin and the 
courtesan, but the sub-plot deals with a political revolution worked 
out well, — perhaps the only time within the whole range of the lite- 
rature — reflecting a very realistic picture of the peoples’ lives and 
times 

It is really with Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti that the Sanskrit drama 
soars to its highest , while the last great name is that of Harsha, 
after whom decline sets in 

Being so used to the modern form of drama in which action moves 
swiftly, we are not able at first to grasp the exact movement of the 
classic Sanskrit drama After pei using a few, however, one gets 
used to the pace and then the real appreciation begins The ideals 
of the classical Sanskrit drama, or the nataka, are again entirely 


1 Keith Sansknt Drama, p 105 
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its own and very different from our modern conception in many 
wiys Some voters assert its kinship with the Shakespearean 
drama 1 Others regard the vatala as a complete expression of the 
Sanskut drama It is the highest product of Indian poetr) , and sums 
up in itself the final conception of literary art achieved by the very 
self conscious creator of Indian Art * It was essentially an artsto 
cratic Art 

The object of the drama was to create in the minds of the audi 
ence a sentiment It was in the poetic form because poetry is 
essentially a means of suggesting feeling This is the true aim of 
the drama and all else is generally subserv icnt to it The plot wa^ 
a secondarv element and only necessary to evoke rasa or senti 
ment or flavour The classic theory specifically laid down that in 
a true nalata nothing was to be indulged in for its own sake Hot 
character representation acting were all to be done with blit owe 
object in Mew and that was to create in the observer the corres 
ponding rasa that the writer had intended 

Hence it was preferable that the plot should be as far as possible 
from any source that was known to the audience such as the Lpics 
or the Ve^as or the Purauas For if the plot was well known to the 
audience then it would be easier to create a sentiment 

The two sentiments that were generally used in Sanskrit Drama 
to evoke rasa were the erotic and the heroic The former \ as \cr\ 
popular and based on a theme in the epics which the dramatist 
altered as he pleased Kalidasa changes the themes of his Shakun 
tala and Vikrama Orvasi in a very subtle manner a change we 
readilv perceive is necessary to evoke the proper sentiment 

Dramatic sentiment is produced by a dominant emotion running 
through the whole play and expressing itself through the union of 
the determinants ( vibhava ) the consequent ( anubhava ) and the tran 
sitorv feeling {vyabhiarm) The determinants again are divided into 
the fundamental determinants and the existing determinants The 
former comprise such things as the hero and heroine The latter are 
conditions of place and time and circumstance tint serve to foster 
sentiment when it has arisen for example the moon the erv of the 
curl oo a storm etc 

The consequents are the external manifestations and feel 
mgs bv which the actors exhibit to the audience the mind 
and heart of the persons in the drama such as glances smiles 


1 Macdonell Sanshnt Literature p 350 
* Keith Sanskrit Drama p ..76 
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movements, tears The transitory feelings are given as thirty-three, 
such as joy, stupor, sleep, contentment, weariness 1 etc 

The tasa, however, is considered usually as effect, not cause , 
and is said to come from the bhavas, 01 conditions of the mind or 
body, which produce corresponding impressions upon the specta- 
tors * These bhavas are divided into several types also, but they 
need not detain us here 

The ->asa evoked, it must be borne in mind, is very different 
from an ordinary emotion It is a sentiment essentially universal in 
character, generic, and disinterested , 8 while an emotion is individual 
and immediately personal An emotion, again, may be pleasant or 
painful , but the rasa awakened is marked By that impersonal joy, 
characteristic of the contemplation of the Supreme Being by the 
adept, a bliss which is absolutely without personal feeling 

In order to produce such a sentiment, every play must have a 
hero, preferably a God, a Demi god, or a King Most of the exist- 
ing specimens conform to his rule, except the Toy Cait, Malati 
Madhav, and Mitd?a-Rakshasa The former two as we have 
already noted do not belong to the category of natakas 

In order to give the rasa scope to work itself out, the hero 
must be struggling against odds Hence there must be a villain, 
taken of course in the dramatic sense Howevei much the odds 
may go against the hero in the action, the end must be that he 
succeeds, and the villain who justly deserves it should be the 
sufferer 

There is no Tragedy in the classical Sanskrit drama, such as 
Romeo and Juliet for example, where two innocent creatures are 
driven to untimely death by the hand of fate, or the agonies of a 
Lear, v ho grief-distracted, is driven to madness,' and ultimately - 
death Indian drama would brook no such ending If human agency 
found it beyond its power to achieve a happy end, then the super- 
human must intervene, as is well illustrated by Harsha’s Naga- 
nanda , where Jtmutavahana , though dead, is restored again to life 
by the powers of the Goddess Gauri Similarly, the brilliantly 
dramatic end of XJHara Rama Chanta , where Sita is carried off on 
her vindication as unfit to dwell among mortals, is sacrificed to this 
requirement The reason for this desire to have only a happy end, 

Last 3 paras adaptation from Sanskrit Drama 
1 Keith Sanskrit Drama, p 315 
? Wilson Dramatic System of the Hindoos, p 11 
* Keith Sansknt Drama, p 318 
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or to avoid a tragic end is that if evil which cannot triumph over 
good is made to then it spoils the essence of the drama hinders the 
even course of rasa development and finally leaves the minds of 
the observer unsatisfied and unbalanced 

In Sanskrit drama characters were never an end in themselves 
they generally conformed to classes The king the heroine her 
confidant and the Vidusaka were indispensable and found in al 
most every Sanskrit drama The hero was essentially a good man 
at times good even to the extent of being superhuman as Rama is 
when intent on his dharvta he drives away the chaste Sita because 
the people think her unchaste Perhaps we may trace the hand of 
destiny in this but then there is hardly any mental struggle that 
Rama appears to undergo before he finally decides He does good 
as if by instinct and that is exactly what a demi god is supposed to 
do In spite of this rule some writers manage to bring in a little 
mental conflict in the mind of the hero as in the case of Rakshasa 
in Mudra Rakshasa But anything near a Hamlet or Othello was 
hardly attempted as it would have completely upset the develop 
ment of rasa A character like Macbeth or Milton s Satan or 
Goethe s Mephistopheles could not even be conceived under the 
Indian theorv for that would mean sympathy with evil which 
was the last thing the dramatic theory intended The villain justly 
deserved his fate whatever it was and there was no cause at all 
for sympathy with him Because of this says Keith characters in 
an Indian drama tend to be types and hardly ever individuals 1 and 
therefore lacking in the essential traits of humanity 

Against this we have Macdonell s statement that the Art of the 
dramatist (Sanskrit) is not to portray types of characters but indi 
vidual persons nor do they observe the rule of the unity of time 
or place * Besides it must not be forgotten that certain characters 
of many a drama are distinctly individual and certainly not types 
Specially can this be asserted of Kalidasa s heroines Shakuntala 
Urvasi are distinct individuals Perhaps Malavika is a vela shadowy 
figure but the two queens are quite well and humanly character 
lsed Bhavabhuti s Malati and Sita are again distinct personal 
lties who can hardlv be called types Vasantasena and indeed in 
that play almost every character is a person living his or her 
individual separate existence and can hardly be classed as a type 
Perhaps to some of the Hero Kings this classification may apply 

1 Keith Sanskrit Drama p 288 

* Macdonell Sanskrit Literature p 350 
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in a very wide sense , but on a close examination one is able to dis- 
cern certain individualistic traits even in these chaiacters Foi 
example King Dushyanta and Agmmitra are both perhaps of a 
type, yet, despite that, they aie individuals In one a stronger sense 
of duty is appaient than in the other In Rama, we see a different 
character altogether He is fai removed from the above type, and 
does not hesitate even a moment to do his appointed dhcnma, even 
when it affects him adversely, e g when going into exile, declining 
* the thione, 01 banishing Sita clearly show In the Vein Samhcun 
on the other hand, Bhima has not the slightest qualms about his 
horrible orgy in the field of battle against the Kauravas who had 
insulted his wife in open court He makes a chaiacter utterly unique 
Perhaps some of the minor characters such as the friend of the 
heiome, are a type, always gay and quick at repartee The Vidu- 
shaka is also a type, just as the fools of Shakespeare Yet who can 
say of those that they were not individuals ? Perhaps the Indian 
Vidushakas were not so vividly drawn, as to appear to be critics 
of the affairs of man as the Shakespearean clowns were They 
may be classed as a type, who are individualistic only m so far as 
the evocation of the lasa requires them to be This was so because 
the object of Sanskrit dramatic representation was neither to portray 
life only, nor character only, but both , and that onlj in -so far as 
necessary for reproducing sentiment 

The whole drama had a purpose, as quite a number of modem 
dramas, such as Shaw’s have But the purpose was of a very 
different characlei, and peculiarly Indian, quite in conformity with 
the purpose of the other Arts already discussed It w r as, as 
w r e have seen, to evoke lasa or sentiment To evoke uw is 
to evoke beauty , and that was the aim of the diama, to make the 
spectators feel the same sentiment as was the artist’s when creating 
A bliss absolute without personal feeling , such a sentiment 
only must the imtnka the purest form of Sanskrit drama en- 
courage In order to appreciate thi 1 -, therefore, the spectatoi must 
be a man of taste Those whose life had left them barren of im- 
pressions or emotions were incapable of relishing a drama 1 In that ' 
sense, the Sanskrit drama may well be called an anstociatic Art , 
because none but the cultured could appreciate it to the full 

It was only through the imitation of life or its artistic reproduc- 
tion, that this end could be achieved But that was secondary and 
incidental, just as the artists used the human form in sculpluie to ex- 


v Keith Sanskrit Drama, p 318 
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press their transcendental ideals To use Bharata s language the 
purpose of drama was not to flatter any party but to represent the 
true and essential nature of the world not external form but the 
Spirit behind matter When the Devas complained to Brahma at 
the first performance of the drama at Indra s play festival that it 
represented their defeat Brahma thus answered them — 

The play is not merely for your pleasure or the pleasure of the 
Devas but exhibits moods for all the three worlds I made this play 
as follbwing the movement of the world yielding the fruit of righteous 
ness to those who follow the moral law pleasure to those who follow 
lust and restraint for the unruly replete with diverse moods (bhava) 
informed with the varying passions of the soul linked to the deeds of 
all mankind the best the middle and the low affording excellent 
counsel pastime and all else 

The drama shall be the source of all counsel in matters of flavour 
(rasa) mood (bhava), and every rite it shall serve as a timely resting 
place for those who are grieved weary unhappy or engaged m an 
ardourous discipline bestowing righteousness renown long life for 
tune increase of reason affording counsel to the world — The drama 
is to be understood as witnessing the deeds of Gods and Titans kings 
of spheres and* Brahman sages Drama is that which accords with 
the order off the world t(sva bhava) 1 

From this quotation from Bharata s Natya Shastra the most 
authentic work on the subject we find that to portray the grue 
some realities of life merely for the sake of imitating life was never 
the aim of the drama The drama as a class never descended to the 
level of the representation of the fleeting domestic scuffles of the 
harem system under polygamic conditions Malvika Agnimitra 
and RatUavalt are perhaps the only two that may fall into this 
category The plot again is stereotyped and concerns itself, when 
not dealing with Rama and Sita with a King falling in lo\e with a 
woodland nymph like Sakuntala or an Apsara like \3rvasi or a 
princess introduced into the harem like Ratnavali Malvika or 
Pnvadareika The Mudm-Rakshasa is an exception since the 
erotic is utterly absent in that pl&y and even the heroic is onlv in 
patches There is but one woman in the whole play and that not in 
the S hnngara Rasa gruesome is all but approached in the final 
scene staged on the execution ground The main theme of this 
drama is political intrigue and! tactical manoeuvres of the most 
complicated and doubtful nature which, howeier admittablv sene 
to throw into bold relief the mam rule and general character of the 
typical classic Indian drama 


1 Coomaraswamy Mirror of Gestures pp. 2 3 
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rasa is so well worked out that it is impossible to go through 
it without tears 1 he first scene of Act I of the same 
drama, is also full of effect the movement of the deer the skill of 
the charioteer the speed of the horses and the impatience of the 
King are all realistic yet artistic touches drawing the reader so 
completely from himself that he actually starts fancying himself 
one of that merry hunt 

Hence realistic effects whenever the dramatists desired to work 
them out were easily achieved and very artistically managed But 
that was exactly what they did not always want to do Their aim 
was very different as we have already shown and hence their results 
have to be judged by that standard 

From the principles of the dramatic theory just elaborated it 
will be seen how easily we can work these out from the main ideals 
of life and art accepted among the people of Aryavarta 

The first main ideal of Indian Art we have said was that it was 
not concerned merely with copying actual life but that it went be 
yond form or the material world to grasp the inner and deeper 
meaning of existence and presented to mankind some aspects of the 
One Unity behind all Diversity Following this ideal the classical 
Sanskrit drama is also not concerned with the outward but with the 
ideal or ultimate Reality or Beauty not the everyday life of men 
and women but the sublimated essence of living as in the lives of 
the Gods and the Titans These may be given earthly names and 
earthly guise but all the same they are not human individuals but 
ideal types of what men and women should be Sita and Shakuntala 
were both such too good to d»el) among erring mortals though 
they lived among them wore earthly garb used earthly language 
and thought earthly thoughts as portrayed by the master drama 
tists When the earthly folks therefore were not able to realise 
their perfection the supernatural agents swept them off to the 
spheres where they could be better appreciated 

In considering the Literary Arts especially Drama and Poetry 
vve find that almost all the extant specimens are of Hindu or rather 
Brahmanic creation Except for the dramas of Aswagosh and 
Nagananda by Harsha there are no dramas existing of Buddhist 
origin while Jam writers if any are not commonly known Hence 
the second ideal of Indian Art which is so beautifully Worked out in 
sculpture reliefs of Sanchi and Amaravati is hardly found within 
this sphere Fxcept perhaps the Nagananda where the equality 
and unity of all existence is well emphasised vve have no other 
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cliama where this is clearly bi ought out We may, if we so think, 
trace this in the way the Sanskrit dramatists weave nature, man, 
and supernatural beings, all into one in their dramas This can 
haidly explain the fact as this is an essential of a romantic drama, 
and the Sanskrit drama is romantic, and, therefore, would have'this 
element even if the above ideal did not inspire it 


Poetry in Ancient India. 

Drama and poetry are very much allied, because the drama is 
itself, except for minor dialogues, written in lyric verse Hence, as 
in the drama, the purpose of classic Sanskrit poetry was to evoke 
rasa, or suggest beauty, oi reveal reality Kavyam Rasalviakam 
Vakyam, savs the, principal treatise writer on the subject, in defining 
,poetry 

The ~Vedas and U pamshads are the earliest examples of Indian 
poetry They show considerable imaginative capacity , beauty 
of phraseology and word music , at times even very profound 
thought, but on the whole they are mainly descriptive The 
U pamshads are full of scepticism, and a deep desire to probe into 
the secret of the Universe 

. In 'the Epics we come across the poetic form of classic Sanskrit 
quite definitely , and haveremotion, action, and description 'laid out 
as required by the prescribed rules of the Sanskrit poetics The 
Epics are the Mahabhaiata and the Ramayava , both of 'enormous 
length, and at places full of vigour and sentiment, but on the whole 
narrative 

It is with the name of the greatest dramatist of India that the best 
specimens of th e^Kavya are also associated Only three of Kali- 
dasa’s, poems .have come down to us One is an epic, one a Kavya 
proper Raghuvamsa , deals with the story of the race of Raghu, 
and is .not so fascinating as the other two The descriptions are 
rich, spirited, and often rise to true poetry, and, despite ’its length, 
the reader remains under the spell of "Kalidasa's superb fancy, 
wonderful imagery, and inimitable sweetness of versification The 
aerial passage over India seems to be a unique idea of Kalidasa 
(which was copied later by other writers with hardly equal success) 
foreshadowing our aeroplanes , for here are pictured Rama and Sita 
travelling from Tanka to Ayodhya in an aerial chariot 

The Kumaia Sambhava deals with the winning of Shiva by 
Uma the daughter of the Himalayas, whose beauty is vividly sug- 
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gested in a manner typically Indian through the various attributes 
of Nature 

Blest was that hour and <ill the world was gay 
When Mena s daughter saw the light of day 
A rosj glow filled all the brightening skj 
And odorous breeze came sweeping softly by 
Breathed round the hill a sweet unearthly strain 
And the glad heavens poured down their flowing rain 1 

The exquisite grace and sweetness of the tender maiden seems to 
have intoxicated all nature with new life 

Anofher beautiful passage is where the austere hermit feels a 
passion for this devoted soul dawning upon him The whole picture 
is exquisitely worked out The hermit s passion was strengthened 
by all the aid the god of love Kama could give who stood hidden 
exhausting all the content of his quiver ydt the strong heart would 
not yield to love As the Great God felt the depth of his being stir 
red he looked round to find the cause And lo ' he spied Kama So 
great was the anger that flames leapt forth from the eyes of the 
Yogi that poor Kama was on the instant burnt to cinders Uma 
disgraced went into penance and so the tale runs full of pathos 
tenderness exquisite beauty of language and rich and appropriate 
similes To seek for illustration is like seeking for a particular 
fragrance in a garden of flowers 

Like the moon s influence on the sea at rest 
Came passion stealing over the hermit s breast 
While on the maiden s lips that mocked the dye 
Of ripe red fruit he bent his melting eje 
And Oh ! how showed the lady s love for him 
The heaving bosom and each quivering limb 
Like joung kadambas when the leaf buds swell 
At the warm touch of spring they love so well * 

Indeed to quote but a few passages from a Master (like Kalidasa 
who knew the course of love so well and so minutely even to the 
tenderest detail and hence evoked the rasa perfectly is really to 
spoil a beautiful flower by breaking it into its petals and hence we 
will attempt it no further 

The next Kavya and much shorter than the other is the 
Megha duta or Cloud Messenger about the most fanciful one can 
dream of A poor Yaksha was banished from fair Alaka for being 

1 R C Dutt Civilisation of Ancient India Poetry in India Vol III 
P 430 

* Ibid p 431 
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too fond of his wife, and neglecting his duties, far beyond the Vin- 
dhyas In his exile he could think of none but his beloved, to whom 
he sent-a messenger, a unique one, a rain cloud, to tell of his yearn- 
ing for hei He traces the course the cloud would take, describing by 
this device the panoramic view of India, which, besides showing his 
wide geographical knowledge, gives an interesting and instructive 
picture of India as it was then Metaphors and similes abound Most 
beautiful is the description of his heart’s longing 1 One can almost 
hear the sigh of despair, when he, in the midst of this fanciful 
revery, wakes up to the fact that the cloud will actually meet her, 
his beloved, while he will not The description of “immortal 
Ujjaim’’ is fittingly given in the choicest words and apt comparison 

“To fair Ujjain’s palaces and pride, 

And beautious, daughters turn awhile aside, 

Whose glancing eyes, whose lightning, looks unseen, 
v Dark are thy days and thou, in vain hast been 

Here as the early zephyrs waft along t 
In swelling harmony, the woodland song, 

They scatter sweetness from the fragrant flower, 

That joyful opens to the morning hour, 

With friendly zeal they sport around the maid 
Who early courts their vivifying aid, 

And cool from Sipra’s jelid waves, embrace, 

Each languid limb and enervated grace ”* 

With Kalidasa, then, the best Indian poetry is rightly summed 
up And, as our purpose is to touch on only the best that the age 
could give, we need treat of no other, except perhaps Bhairavi 
Forceful and vigorous, he combined spirited language with lofty 

1 “Goddess beloved, how vainly I emplore, 

The world to trace the semblance I adore, 

Thy graceful form the flexile tendril shews, 

And like thy locks the peacock’s plumage glows, 

Mild as thy cheeks, the moon’s new beams appear, 

And those soft eyes adorn the timid deer, 

In rippling brooks thy curling brows I see 
But only views combine these charms in thee 
E’en in these wilds our unrelenting fate 
Proscribe the union love and art create 
When with colours that the rock supplies, 

O’er the rude stone thy pictured beauties rise, 

Fain would I think once more we fondlj meet, 

And seek to fall in homage at thy feet, 

In vain, for envious tears my purpose blight, 

And veil the lovely image from my sight ” 

2 Ibid , p 431 — Wilson’s translation 
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eloquence But hardly does he come anywhere near the refined and 
courtly Art of Kalidasa so replete with beaut) of phrase and deli 
cacy of emotion 

In these poems as in the drama the ideals of the search for the 
Infinite and the Ideal of Unity are there perhaps not so distinct 
for we hardly have enough to judge from The love of Beauty is 
perfectly portrayed as seen in the few examples given 

l rif r etrv To £* ve t ^ 1,s c ^ ass P oems a separate section is 
ync e tv hardly justified by the specimens because there are 
very few lyric poems in existence It is to Kalidasa that we owe the 
best and his Art in general has already been reviewed 

The Cloud Messenger we have treated as a Kavya but it is 
classed by some as a lyric Next comes what is called Ritu Scimham 
or the Cycle of Seasons The poet gives the description 
in as flowery and ornate a language as possible of the six seasons 
of the year recognised by Sanskrit poets With flowing descriptions 
of the beauties of nature in which erotic scenes are interspersed the 
poet adroitly interw eaves the expression of human emotions Per 
haps no other work of Kalidasa manifests so strikingly the poet s 
deep sympathy with nature his keen powers of observation and his 
skill in depicting an Indian landscape in vivid colours 

The joy with which the thirsting and parching earth greets the 
first show er of the seasonal monsoon is thus described — 

The mountain fills the soul with yearning thoughts of lo\e 
When ram charged clouds bend down to kiss the towering rocks 
When round about the slopes the streams gush down 
And throngs of peacocks that begin to dance are seen 

Alter Kalidasa the next famous name is that of Bhartrihari a 
grammarian philosopher and poet It is only the literary training 
of India that can make such a combination possible 1 He wrote three 
groups of centals of verse^ which are quite popular The hundred 
stanzas of Amaru says Macdonnel are important lyrical and erotic 
work., also * 

But in the whole range of lyrical Sanskrit poetry it would be 
difficult to rival the exquisite music and the incomparable phras 
mg — not to speak of the beauty of sentiment — of Jayadeva s Gita 
Govinda The whole romance of Radha and Krishna is knit together 
n a series of poems which are intended to be sung It is highly 
erotic \et suggestive without the least trace of vulgantv or crude 

1 Ibid p 340 

* Ibid p 342 
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ness In fact refinement of expression, exquisite imagery and 
word music are its key notes It is the one of its kind and the best 
The reader may judge for himself from the extracts following 

Jaya Deva informs us that Krishna, having known the bliss of 
Radha’s affection, forgets it soon, under the magical and seductive 
atmosphere of romance and worship, bestowed on him by the 
Gopis Thus they enchant and captivate him — 

“One with star blossomed champSk wreathed, wooes him to rest 
his head, 

On the dark pillow of her breast so tenderly outspread , 

And o’er his brow with roses blown she fans a fragrance rare, 

That falls on the enchanted sense like rain in thirsty air, 

While the company of damsels wave manv and odorous spray , 

And Krishna laughing, toying, sighs the soft spring away 

Another gazing in his face, sits wistfully apart, 

Searching it with those looks of love that leap from heart to heart, 
Her eyes — afire with shy desire, veiled by their lashes black — 
Speak so that Krishna cannot choose but send the message back , 

In the company' of damsels whose bright ey'es in the ring 
Shine round him with soft meanings m the merry light of spring 

The third one of that dazzling band of dwellers in the wood — 

Body and bosom panting with pulse of youthful blood — 

Leans over him, as in his ear a lightsome thing to speak, 

And then with leaf-soft lip imprints a kiss below lus cheek, 

A kiss that thrills, and Krishna turns at the silken touch 
To give it back, — ah Radha ! forgetting thee too much 

And one with arch smile beckons him awav from Jumna’s banks, 
Where the tall bamboo bristle like spears in battle ranks, 

And plucks his cloth to make him come into the mango shade, 
Where the fruit is ripe and golden, and the milk and cakes are laid, 
Oh i golden red the mangoes, and glad the feasts of spring, 

And fair the flowers to lie upon and sweet the dancers sing 

Sweetest of all that Temptress who dances for him now 
With subtle feet which part and meet in the Ras measure slow, 

To the chime of silver bangles, and the beat of rose-leaf hands, 

And pipe and lute and cy'mbal play'ed by the woodland bands, 

So that wholly passion laden — eye, ear, sense, soul overcome — 
Krishna is theirs in the forest, his heart forgets its home 

So, Krishna laughs and toys, dreaming his spring away with 
these woodland nymphs, till suddenly penitence dawns upon him, 
and he goes in search for Radha 

Radha in the meanwhile, heartsick at such neglect, and seeing her 
heavenly beauty slighted so, has withdrawn, and there in her soli- 
tude she sings her misery in a plaintive and pathetic lay Must love 
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thee — cannot choose but love thee ever Yet she sighs half hope 
less and in despair utters WtU there not come an end to earthly 
madness ? Shall I not past the sorrow have the gladness^ 

Thinking she aught to she hastil} summons her maid and ex 
citedly bids her 

Go to him — win him hither — wisper low 
How he may find me if he searches well 
Say if he will — joys past hi hope to know 
Await him here go now to him and tell 
Where Radha is and that henceforth she charms 
His spirit to her arms 

Lead him say softly I shall chide his blindness 
And vex him with mj angers yet add this 
He shall not vainly sue for loving kindness 
Nor miss to see me close nor lose the bliss 
That lives upon my lips nor be denied 
The rose-throne at my side 

The maid goes on her errand and discovers wanton Krishna in as 
listless a mood thinking of none but Radha whom his foil) has lost 
for him 

Radha Enchantress ’ Radha queen of all 1 
Gone — lost because she found me sinning here 
And I so stricken with my foolish fall 
I could not stay her out of shame and fear 

She will not hear 

In her disdain and grief vainly I call 

Yet the man typical in Krishna — a perfect touch — cries out 

Canst thou — because I did forget — forsake me 

Finding Krishna in such pangs of remorse the maid pours out 
her mistress s message in light but vivid verse Krishna elated 
quickly bed ons her go and report to Radha his remorse beg her 
forgiveness and in all haste fetch her to him The maid hurries off 
but returns without Radha who is unbending Says she 

Krishna ! tis thou must come (she sang) 

Ever she waited thee in heavenly bower , 

The lotus seeks not the wandering bee 
The bee must find the flower 

Krishna agrees but he tarries a little and appears at dawn in 
stead of the night The enraged Radha s imagination runs riot She 
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imagines him again in the arms of anothei , and, in stanzas that both 
by their words and music reveal the torment and struggle of her 
great love, she prays for the last relief, — death 

“Wind of Indian waves 1 
If that thou canst, blow poison here not nard, 

God of the five shafts 1 shoot thy sharpest hard, 

And kill me, Radha, — Radha who forgave 1 
Or, bitter River, 

Yamun ' be Yama’s sister 1 be Death's kin 1 
Swell thy waves up to me and gulf me m, 

Cooling this cruel, burning pain for ever ” 

Thus .this tender soul cries for death, rather than a life of ignomy 
without her lover But on the morrow he appears His presence 
transforms Radha, and she beams radiance once again His patient 
form on bended knees, trembling with fear, wonder, joy, love and 
reverence, reveals to Radha that victory is hers 

Her feminine wiles come to her aid She chides him , bids him go 
away and say no more "lest I believe thee” In the last, Krishna 
reads hope and springs upon itf His last appeal is a masterpiece , 
hence it is reproduced almost wholly 
Sings Krishna 

O angel of my hope 1 O my heart’s home 1 
My fear is lost in love, my love in fear, 

This bids me trust my burning wish, and come, 

That checks me with its memories, drawing near 
Lift up thy look, and let the thing it saith 
End fear with grace, or darken love to death 

Or only speak once again, for though thou slay me, 

Thy heavenly mouth must move, and I shall hear 
Dulcet delights of perfect music sway me 
Again — again the voice so blest and dear, 

Sweet judge ' the prisoner prayeth for his doom 
That he may hear his fate divinely come 

Speak once more 1 then thou canst not choose but show 
Thy mouth’s unparalleled and honeyed wonder, 

Where, like pearls hid in red lipped shell, the row 
Of pearly teeth thy rose red lips he under, 

Ah me ’ I am the bird that woos the moon, 

And pipes — poor fool 1 to make it glitter soon 
* * * 

Thou, thou hast been my blood, my breath, my being, 

The pearl to plunge for in the sea of life, 

The sight to strain for, past the bounds of seeing, 
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text to you, while you listen with your eyes closed Within a short 
while you will yourself start feeling the grip of the cadence 

The reader must wonder why I have quoted from this poem so 
copiously, while I have been almost frugal in the rest of the chap- 
ter My only answer is, that, the fact that Gita Govvnda is translated 
is known to very few people I inquired of so many and was told 
no translations existed until one day by sheer chance a book called 
Indian Poetiy by Edwin Arnold fell into my hands , and therein, to 
my surprise and delight, I discovered a translation of Gita Govinda 
entitled The Indian Song of Songs Perhaps very many readers 
have had the same difficulty tha*- I had, and hence to facilitate them 
I have spared this beautiful lyric more space 

Summing up This last section concludes this chapter on the 
review of Art in Ancient India 

We have glanced over Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music, 
Danqmg and the Literary Arts, concentrating on one aspect, 
and stressing only those expressions which appear to embody 
directly the ideals of Art already described 

In this array, which the imagination of the race genius has assem- 
bled before us, is embodied the drama of the human destiny, the 
agonies and triumphs of the human soul, in the hardest of granites, 
or softest of colours , voiced forth from the lofty heights of the lats 
and shikharas, or floating on the wings of the haunting melody of an 
Indian Art song, or, evoked through the subtle and graceful move- 
ments of the ‘bride of the gods’, as, with the rhythm of her ges- 
tures, she worships the inspirer of her Art, the great God Shiva 

Tale after tale, episode after episode, of that splendid struggle — 
the striving of the Human Soul — are related on the surface of the 
walls and ceilings of the ancient caves and temples, with what may 
at first appear to be no apparent coherence, linking the whole racial 
expression Observe the walls and ceilings of Ajanta and Ellora 
the terraces of Borobudur, and the layei upon layer of the sculptures 
piled to adorn the shikharas of the Hindu Temples? What impres- 
sion do these leave ? Could we say they were the varied expressions 
of the same process ? It needs but the right perspective to determine 
the unity that links these varied expressions After that is acquired, 
the longer the eye dwells on this bewildering mass, more and more 
of the message enshrined within these expressions reveals itself 
They all have but one message to reveal, the same truth to tell, 
namely, that all Creation is One, and the Realisation of this Unity 
is the Sole Purpose of Existence 
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This message has been adequately expressed and at times made 
quately It is not for a moment implied that every Art creation of 
the Indian is Beautiful and far less Perfect For defects there are in 
all human achievements and must be But, in an ancient racial artis 
tic expression what is to be considered is not the defects but the 
effect of the whole Art that spreads over a period of a thousand 
years What is it that the ancients wanted to reveal* And has their 
Art been successful in this achievement* So many of the expres 
sions have been illustrated and it was seen that these creations 
overflow with the love and devotion that gave them birth Their 
message is so apparent once the symbols are understood that none 
can miss it That the Indians were masters in what they produced 
can hardly be denied 

Their ideal of Beauty is unique yet consistently striven far 
and captured as near to perfection as can be m certain motifs while a 
suggestion of this ideal pervades the rest of the Art and is subtly 
brought out through the expression and action of the piece the pro 
portions used the technique and atmosphere created Some of the 
methods used make us wonder as to their purpose but a little con 
centration changes the wonder into marvel and we begin to realise 
that profound conceptions have their own occult means of knitting 
together and revealing through forms in apparent confusion 
their ultimate purpose It has been the confusion of many 
why Indian sculptors have used the method of giving the principal 
characters of their piece a size larger than the rest of humanity 
surrounding it The famous Bodhissattva at Ajanta is an example 
of this method What does this apparent disproportion signify* 
Let us observe the Bodhissattva He is a man of the world richly 
decked with jewels and ornaments He has a wife by his side Yet 
his face shows that though he may be in and part of the life round 
him yet in spirit he is not one with them 

The whole world is in his e>es and with it an immense and in 
effable compassion — Grandly he commerces detached and yet not 
isolated from all those variously occupied forms around or if isolated 
isolated only in spirit 

It is this isolation of the spirit or advanced evolution that is 
brought out by this method, which is so ably and effectively used in 
many sculptured reliefs besides Ajanta 

Another symbolism of Indian Art misunderstood very often is 
the symbol of many headed and limbed figures The symbolism of 
this has been explained also the aesthetic value of the symbolism 
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has been considered, and we have found that, in the hands of master 
artists, this symbol has been deftly fashioned and marvellously pro- 
portioned, and has become an important Art motif of the Brahmanvc 
age, round which so much of the Art of the classical period centres 
Yet, certain scholars have, as already pointed out, termed this 
motif grotesque, and blamed the Art of this age as being very 
defective because of lack of restraint This brings me to this ques- 
tion of defect in Art, — especially a traditional and racial Art 1 
Not being an artist myself, I do not think I will venture to go into 
what may be technical defects or shortcomings of Indian Art Be- 
sides, defect is such a relative term As pointed out, s,ome of the 
best motifs of the Art have been termed defective by others, hence 
m a work of this character, which is not an artistic treatise, it is futile 
to discuss this topic We need just add that, as Indian Art was a 
racial Art, whatever its defects were the defects of the race which 
produced the Art, and, whatever its merits were also the merits of 
the race that gave birth to the Art 

It is the tradition of such an Art that is alive with us to-day, 
though in a very dilapidated form This we need to rejuvenate, so 
that it may once more become the vehicle of a racial expression as 
it once was 



CHAP ICR VIII 

ART IN THE DAILY LIFE OF ANCIEN1 
INDIA 


We have given in the Inst chipter nn outline of some of the bine 
Arts cultivated in Ancient India corrchting their cultivn 
tion to the people s life in general ns well ns to the main 
motive forces nnd racial instincts that gave them birth In the 
present chapter nn attempt will be made to ascertain the exact place 
Art occupied m the daily life of those people and see how far the 
cultivation of Art beautified life and the conduct of life exalted Art 
We have seen how the ancient Indians worshipped what sort 
of temples they built what congregational balls they erected and 
what arts graces and philosophies they cultivited in their life 
as a people Let us now see what hind of homes the> fashioned for 
themselves and the atmosphere and surroundings they lived m 
An essential basis for a good home is a house How did the ancients 
build their dwelling houses 7 As already mentioned m the section 
on Trchitecture we have no remains of any Indian secular 
budding coming from the period dealt with Models how 
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ever reconstructed from sculptured reliefs, 1 give us some idea of 
these residences 2 

Havel tells us that the ancient monasteries were 

Houses in Qn ^ j an q £ an Aryan joint family house 8 The 

linen mm q £ a j y t h aui) an d so probably of a dwelling house, 

consisted of, first, a verandah supported by pillars, in the centre 
of which was the mam gateway This verandah opened into a large 
hall, often supported by pillars In it were scattered stone benches 
for the inmates to sit on Round this hall, which was invariabh 
a rectangular area, were the living rooms On top of these was gene- 
rally a terrace, where the members of an Aryan household met and 
received their visitors, and took their ease, or had their games, 
recreation, or dalliance, on soft moonlit nights of the Indian spring 
and autumn * Ornamentation was usually lavished upon the main 
entrance and the pillars that supported the verandah The benches 
in the courtyard were all richly carved, probably even painted At 
t»mes, at the farther side of the Hall, th6 family had its own private 
shrine The wall space around this courtyard was very likely covered 
by delicious frescoes, judging from the injunctions of the Kama- 
sutia or even the models at Ajanta Perhaps in the days of the 
sacrifices, the patei favnhas presided over the household sacrifices 
in this courtyard , and later, it probably enshrined the images of 
the household gods That being so, its decoration must have been 
the best the family could afford 

Decoiation Materials most favoured for living houses 
were generally wood and brick These were covered over, both 
- externally and internally with white chunam, and the outer surface 
was brilliantly painted upon with frescoes, designs, and figures 5 
vSome of these patterns were of wreath work, creeper work, fine 
ribbon work, and dragon’s tooth work 


1 Coomaraswamy Arts and Crafts, p 125 

* The remains of houses, streets, sewers, baths, discovered in the Indus 
Valley recently, and described and illustrated so graphically in Sir J Mar- 
shall’s monumental work on Mohen-jo-Daro, fall outside our period in as 
much as, not having so far any definite historical data about the people who 
built these works, it has been thought best to leave them out of this work 

3 History of Aryan Civilisation, Chap I 

4 References to this are to be found in almost every classic Sanskrit poem 
or drama eg Mudra-Rakshasa speaking of the Flower Festival, probabb 
corresponding to modern Hoh, described by the Emperor Chandragupta from 
the Terrace of his own palace 

R David B India, p 70 
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Dr Coomartswnmy describes domestic houses of Madura and 
Tanjore of the 17th and if?th Centuries What is very remarkable 
is that their plan and construction seem hardl) to differ from those 
ahead) described He gives illustrations of some of the pillars and 
cornices in these houses which would vet) clcarl) give us an idea of 
how the ancient Indian buildings must have been ornamented ' 

Another portion of the house where ornamentation was hushed 
was the main door and the windows These were made of wood 
os was everything of architecture in Ancient India for a long time 

The oldest tjpe of door consisted of a solid adre heron leaf without 
lunges from these there were transition* to the moil elaborate carved 
and panePed door* of the Punjab Rajputana ( tijrat Mysore etc the 
oldest ex 1 ting example* appear tn be the Chilor doors now kept in the 
Ajmer Mosques of kwaja Sahib * 

Flic writer docs not mention the exact date of these doors A 
very interesting as well as instructive idea of how these ancient 
Indian doorways were constructed and their relation to the rest of 
the architectural and decorative scheme is vividly set before our 
eves in Plate Si* portraying the Vtdhura Pandita Jalala Equally 
alive and colourful was the gateway of Vasamisena s abode It was 
high and majestic almost suggesting it wanted a peep into the sky 
It was adorned with strings of jasmine garlands 1 * * 4 1 he portals were 
of ivory Banners and festoons fluttered from its imposing turrets 
and seemed to invite people to enter The doors proper were of 
gold thickly set with diamonds Yes the reluctant M nitre) a has 
to confess Vasantasena s house door is a beautiful thing Really 
it forcibly challenges the attention of a man who doc^n t care about 
such things Allowing for poetic exaggeration if Vasantasena — a 
mere courtesan — could afford such luxury the imagination Ins not 
to travel much further to recreate the duellings of the nobility of 
Ujjatn a city according to Kalidasa without a peer 

Perforated windows arc indeed a unique feature of Oriental archt 
tccturc Thev were verv popular in India too 1 he examples exist 
mg to-dav in Northern India arc mostlv of the Moghul type hut 
Dr Coomaraswamy says that old Dravidian and Chalukvan stone 
work shows that built up jo/rs of this kind arc also indigenous in the 
South These Southern forms are usually of solid w ood perforated 

1 Arts and Crafts pi 128 

* Ibid p 164 

* Griffith s Ajanta Phte 39 — Ynrdam 11 Ajanta 

* From Griffith s Ajanta we see bouses and city gateways festooned and 
garlanded with flowers and ornaments cf the dance party opp 
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with designs that are more often floral than geometrical, and also 
include animal and figure subjects (Fig 1.45-146) 1 This wood-work 
was often coloured to match the general scheme of the walls and 
ceiling as well as the floor, which also received its due share of 
attention 

Ceilings of Ancient Indian temples are intricate and ama7ingly 
ornate Some of these ornate structures are illustrated by us The 
ceilings from Dilwara, Konarak, and the South Indian shrines 
baffle the senses with their intricacy of design, minute yet superb 
craftsmanship, and deft proportions The ceilings and pillars of the 
Vihaia and verandah of Cave No II at Ajanta are studded with 
paintings of floral designs of various shades and hues intermingled 
with several animal and bird motifs, such as monkey, swan, etc ? 
The most beautiful of these ceiling representations is the Shiva- 
Uma group in the cornei of Cave II, where, as they are floating in 
the air, Shiva tells Uma something, which has brought on the 
maiden’s face a bewitching expression of innocent wonder 

Hence we may with good reason suggest that ceilings of living 
houses were adorned with due care and attention, and offered as 
much scope both to the artist as well as to the lover of Art to satisfy 
their aesthetic sense “Roofing” says Coomaraswamy “was often 
highly elaborate, both in structure and ornamentation, with carved 
rafters and beautiful pendants ” s 

Before we pass on to the interior decoration of a house, we may 
consider one more item, which will complete the exterior, namely 
the garden The Indian love of colour and harmony was perceived 
even in the choice of the site for monasteries by the recluse Monks 
In individual gardens, with a soil as fertile as the Indian, the love 
was supremely gratified ' 

It appears there were several types of gardens in Aryavarta 
Perhaps the oldest were the gloves surrounding the ancient hermi- 
tages We would in modern times call them parks perhaps W e have 
already described these when dealing with these hermitages Next 
there appear to be public gardens or parks round temples, baths, 
gambling houses, theatres and public houses 

Gardens round palaces and private houses form a group bv them- 
se ves Some rich nobles even had their own orchards 

ardenmg did not merely mean flower-growing, for, we find 


1 Ibid , p 165 

! ]^P ecial j 6 2 entl ° n 15 drawn t0 Plates 92-96 from Griffith’s Ajanta 
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gardens were planned laid and cultivated according to well thought 
out schemes Accessories such as fountains ponds tanl s, piihrs 
pedestals ferneries aviaries were all used to embellish the place 
Horticulture and grafting seems to have been known and new and 
unique specimens of flowers of innumerable hues and perfumes were 
cultivated 

What a spectacle these gardens presented * In fact their whole 
nature and extent are revealed in the literature of the times and by 
oui constant ally the frescoes of Ajanta About the earliest descrip 
iion of a garden is from Megasthenes Pataliputra with its splendid 
fortification of 570 towers seems to have baffled this keen observer 
This is how he described the garden 

The palace which was built chiefly of wood excelled in its splen 
dour the palaces of Ekbatana and Susa It stood in an extensive park 
filled with flowering trees and shrubs containing many fish ponds There 
were shad) groves and trees set in clumps forming bowers with their 
branches interwoven by some especial cunftmg of the gardeners 
There are birds there free and unconfined nesting in branches birds 
of all kinds besides the parrots that arc kept there and wheel in bevies 
round the kings person There are lovely artificial tanks with 
fishes m them ver) large and quite tame 1 

For another very living description of a garden we turn to the 
garden of the pride of all Ujjnim the peerless Vasantasena 
Two courts out of the eight of that spacious abode formed the 
garden proper Birds of every description peacocks doves par 
rots cuckoos flamingos cranes pigeons thrushes, all nestled 
somewhere within the leafy foliage billing and cooing as their heart 
overflowed in the happiness their rapturous melody awakened even 
in the rusted brahmin Maitreya who does not hesitate to compare 
it to Indra s Paradise The tree^ the pond the fishes the jasmine 
shephahka natamaltka etc strewn the paths with their fallen 
blossoms and adorn the garden so as to make Indra s heaven look 
dungy 1 

Equally enchanting is the description of a nobleman s garden in 
fair Ujjaim as enshrined in the flowery language of Megha Duta 
The Yaksha s garden is indeed an aristocratic affair Its large 
grounds contain several well laid avenues where the clustering 
Madhavi and Curuvaca wreath and intertwine a shadv plantain 
grove and a lake bordered by artificial mounds where in the hm 
pid waters the swans bask in the midday sun Then there is a foun 

1 vEban Nat Amin XIII 18 from Ancient India — ^ Codrington p 14 

* Sudraka Toy Carl — Tr Ryder pp 68-73 
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tain reached by emerald steps, with golden columns surrounding it , 
on a crystal base begirt with jewels, a blue peacock rests 1 

On the walls and ceiling of Ajanta we get several glimpses of 
gardens and parks 2 Flowers and floral designs form the back 
ground of so much of the Art, both in stone and paint, , hence, 
their influence on life and Art speaks for itself without further 
comment 

Now we will glance inside an ancient Indian abode Once more 
we will have to resort to Ajanta The plan we have already observed 
is the same as that of a Vikara — one central courtyard with tooms 
sunounding it The walls were in most elaborate abodes frescoed 
There were nitches in the walls, some of which were ornamental, 
and held sculptured images, and others served the same purpose as 
our brackets 

Furmture Furniture, in the modern sense of the word, — 

sofas, chairs, tables etc , — was hardly known in Ancient India 1 he 
main furniture in an Ancient Indian home consisted of a few 
bedsteads, raised divans, and sometimes benches used in the court- 
yard and gardens, all made of wood 4 In the richer dwellings, per- 
haps, more expensive material such as marble was used In the roy- 
al palaces, the throne was naturally the most ornate, usually made 
of gold, inlaid with jewels and precious stones Besides these, there 
were royal chairs used by kings, which were hardly less ornate 6 
Bedsteads, or charpais as they are called, consisted of a low wooden 
frame, supported on four legs, made in various designs and intri- 
cately carved, inlaid or lacquered, added to the elegance of the dain- 
tily frescoed designs on the surrounding walls and ceiling In one of 
the frescoes at Ajanta we have Buddha’s wife sleeping on one of 
these bedsteads 0 How elegantly the posts are carved, and shaped, 
how exquisitely decorated 1 Receptacles for clothes and other be- 
longings, which make up so great a portion of modern household 
furniture were usually contrived in the walls of the houses A close 
examination of the frescoe will reveal this , as also many an old- 
fashioned building in ancient towns still surviving will indicate 


' Kalidasa Megha-Duta — Tr Wilson, pp 82-86 

* Sut t S 4 > a ,f a - Plate s 6, 7, 38, 39 
s (a) Ibid , 92-96, 42, 17 

4 scld P ture at Sanchi, Bharhut and Borobhudur 

, 7 c , n A 1 S A-i an t a Pis Iranian Embassy, 4 Observe throne, carpet — 
Yazdam 4janta, PI XL 

6 Ibid , PI 48 Notice bedstead, cushions, the suggestions of frescoed 
wa s an the nitches which hold receptacles, and the shelves 
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sive Brass comes in about the i ith Century , l hcncc, in Ancient 
India, copper must have been more popular 

What is particularly striking about these vessels is the elegance 
of their shape and design It must not be forgotten that unlike our 
modern vessels, these were not made by machines, but In hand , 
hence, each shape and design, when new', must have been the w'ork 
of an artist The vessels that w'ere used in ritual were especially 
elaborate, and had their particular measurements which had to be 
adhered to 

“It should be made without hole or crack In its making all miserli- 
ness should be avoided, since it is fashioned for the pleasure of the 
Devas ” e 

Some of these w'ere the temple lamps, trays, ceremonial 
spoons, and the surahs 1 e special vessels for holding 
Ganges water The temple lamps w’ere in various forms, there were 
the standing lamps m form of a branching tree, each branch landing 
in a little bowl for oil and wack Sometimes they were suspended 
by chains At times figures of men and women were used holding 
bowls in their hands in w’hich was the oil and the wick Flowers, 
such as the lotus or jasmine, made to close or open, held within 
their centre little bow'ls for oil and wacks, or for camphor, thus 
forming a new r variety of lamps, a collection of which must have 
made the lighting artistic as w'ell as effective 3 

Trays used for offerings must have been similar to the ones found 
in the Siginya frescoes at Ceylon They held offerings of rice, fruits 
and flowers, that had to be served to the household gods each morn- 
ing They were either inlaid or engraved, in gold or silver or brass 
or copper, according to the w r ealth of the owner But the designing 
was always necessary, for the shastras recommended no miserliness 
where the vessels of the devas w'ere concerned 

Domestic Domestic brass, says Coomaraswamy, is the 

Vessels glory of a Hindu kitchen It consisted of lotas, 
surahis, and plates and dishes for service, jugs for pouring w'ater 
or milk, bowls for drinking and vessels for cooking The shapes of 
all these are too varied to describe, but from the illustrations the 
reader may have a slight idea as to their appearance and artistic 

1 Ibid , 

2 Arts and Crafts , p 141 

8 The little Elephant lamp from Jogeshwari is a clever and neat contriv- 
ance The elephant’s body is the oil holder Below it was a lamp contrivance 

In one of the legs of the animal is an outlet for the oil which passed into the 
lamp 
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Besides the household vessels made of melai, silver, or ivory, 
were also those made of earthenware 

“The tnglazed earthenware, on the contrary, all over India, is of the 
remotest antiquity in form and technique unaltered since prc-historic 
times The forms are of explicit simplicity and dignity while the deco- 
rative ornament, especially in Ceylon, is of great interest as preserving 
many archaic motifs ’ M 

These earthenwares were used mostly for carrying water,* for 
-storing grain and spices, and even clothing, as also for cooking 
Besides these are also found roof tiles, fimals, lamps, and lamp- 
stands The modes of decoration of these are either paint, or 
incised and stamped design ornaments 8 Some of these designs, 
especially those of the bow-leaf, are of very archaic type 

From these description we may conclude, that the home and 
surroundings of an ancient Indian were no wise lacking m artistry 
In fact all that he saw round him, all that he used, was moulded 
and fashioned by human hands, and by men who enjoyed their 
work, and who lovingly worked each piece to the best of their abi- 
lity For work to them was no drudgery, but one of the modes of 
self-expression 


Life of an Under the influence of these surioundings, how did 

Average Indian an ancient Indian spend his life ? How far did tiue 
artistry penetrate the daily routine of life ? The life 
of an average Indian, according to his shastras, is divided into four 
main Ashuimas , namely, that of childhood and studenthood , man- 
hood and marriage or householdship , the recluse and hermit stage , 
and, the final stage of complete renunciation in form of a Sanyav 

The Childhood was spent in watching the household activities, 
and learning the daily routine in the surroundings described above 
These activities consisted mainly of religious worship, and offerings 
to the household gods The necessary ritual for some of these 
ceremonies consisted of chants, or music and singing At times, on 
particular occasions, there was the adorning of the doorsteps by 


1 Ib ' d ’ ^ Earthenware, pottery glazed and unglazed, painted and 

plain have been unearthed in the Indus Valley, where without the least doubt 
the craft was highly cultivated 

u s A-jan-ta — Bath Scene, PI 7 Observe carefully the earthenware 

5 Arts and Crafts, p 187 
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drawing of certain pictures by the women of the household and 
dancing 1 

Certain castes at present ha\e certain peculiar ritual to be per 
formed on particular occasions or festivals These consists of 
drawing several pictures either on the floor or on the board pre 
pared for the occasion Mr Gladstone Solomon in his booh on the 
Cfcarmff of Indian Art has devoted a whole chapter to these festi 
vals and their elaboration by the Prabhtis in a very artistic manner 
B A Gupta in his booh on Hindoo Holidays gives us a list of 
holidays on which these celebrations are undertaken These holi 
days are sectarian and hardly ever fall on the same day for the 
whole of Indn Yet on the days on which they fall for each sect 
the celebrations are of the same hind though the ceremonials may 
be different The present in this regard may justly be considered 
to be a veritable replica of the past 

Each holiday or festival in ancient times must have given to those 
people an opportunity for extra artistic display The decorations 
especially the floral ones were themselves a study The Kama 
Sutra describes them as especial Arts w hich every well accomplish 
ed girl should study 

1 hese vivid scenes full of colour and enchantment could not fail 
to leave their stamp on a child s mind How far these childhood 
impressions of colour and harmony go to the making of the child 
is too w ell 1 nown to us in these days of study in infant osvcho 
logv and so need not be further enlarged upon The children s class 
rooms we are told should be bright and airy full of gay colouring 
and flowers and pictures The ancient Indian homes appear to satisfy 
these conditions verv well 

Brajmaeha n Any time after 6 to 1 6 a boy was placed under 
Sta ? a tutor Here he was trained and fitted to do his duty 
by himself his neighbour and his Cod The effect of these sylvan 
retreats where the early education of an Aryan child was usually 
imparted as well as of the Universities on the development of 
mind we have already referred to so we v\ ill proceed to the second 
or Householder s stage 

The education of a girl was conducted at home but 
the artistic bend in a girl s training seems to have been 
even more more pronounced than in that of a bov If the stories 


1 The adorning of the doorsteps exists to this very day One has only to 
stir out of the house on great festival dajs such ns the Dashera and 
Dep-iwh to prove to oneselt that this Art still survives 
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in the Dasha-Kuviai a-Chai ita , 01 Kadamban me anv guide . i( the 
injunctions of the Kcima-suhn are any reflection of the conditions of 
life as they prevailed , if the Tales o\ a Parrot are any indication 
of the degree of women’s sophistication in Anuent India, there is 
no doubt that the Arts did play a great part in the curriculum of 
the education of the high bred dames of Aryavarta Malvika is an 
accomplished dancer, and the Yaksha’s wife in Mcgha-dutn 1 is a 
musician and a painter, a lover of buds and flowers, a judge of 
tolouis, presumably an m biter of fashion too No wonder, homes 
made of such people harboured Art, and maintained taste on a high 
level 

Householder * Having qualified himself as a citi/en, a young 
stage man’s next duty was to himself, and incident- 

ally to his fellows, and to society and the State He had to find 
a suitable bride for himself, and whilst doing so, beat in mind all 
the recommendations of the Shnstras regarding the qualifications of 
a bride Music, dancing, dress, ornaments, all forms of Arts and 
crafts graced this threshold into manhood 

As a married man, his home and his vocation may 
Occupations and have taken up most of las time But was there no 

Amusements »f sort of a public life a man cultivated in Ancient India ? 

a Householder There was, but not in the Greek sense of 

the word For the Gieelc, his public life ab- 
sorbed most of his Lime, hardly leaving him any for his home 
His private w’ork in the house or on the field was done by his 
slaves He lunched and dined out at his mess , las public dutfes and 
dailv worship took him aw'ay from his home Such was not the case 
in Ancient India The integiity and value of a true family life w r as 
known and favoured Democracy, though known in the Village, 
did not cover the wide areas of an Ary an kingdom Royalty reigned, 
Aristocracies governed, and the social fabric w r as so constructed 
that the noimal work of a citizen became pait and parcel of public 
service Besides, the main fabric of society v'as supposed to be 
eternal, incapable of alteration by human action or laws Hence the 
ancient Indian had no public life like the Greek, in the sense of a 
political life Apart, however, from politics, the public life of an 
ancient Indian geneially centred round the temples, assembly halls, 
game-houses, and public baths in the town In the villages, it flowed 
round the w r ells, and assembly halls, or the village common or meet- 


1 Megha-duta — Tr Ryder, pp 92-96 
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mg place often under the enveloping shadow and rich foliage 
of an ancient tree 

I he A I'indapams of Hindu temples and the assembly halls of the 
Buddhist monasteries were very elaborately decorated Here the 
people gathered together to hear tales of gods and heroes dis 
courses by sages and disputation^ on philosophical themes by 
scholars Travellers told their tales of wonder of strange peoples 
and their stranger customs 

D scussions on philo oplucnl and religious questions have been 
from the earliest times so much a pirt of Indnn social and political 
life that every village had its debating hall if only a temporarv panJitl 
of bamboo and matting or a venerable tree of wisdom — a Banyan or a 
pipal — under whose branches the elders gathered in the evening to 
listen to wandering sadhus or disciples of a great teacher travelling 
frorp toll to toll or court to court 1 

Sometimes the temple mandapa nu— 1 were like forest groves of a 
thousand pillars Whatever might have been the use to which the 
titaudapam was applied a debating ball or royal audience hall -i Town 
hall a parliament house a pilgrim s hostel or place for religious cere 
mony the mystery of the primeval forest seems to hang over it The 
Indian craftsman s inexhaustible invention and boundless patience re 
veled in task of giving artistic expression to the exuberant bcautv of 
the tropical forest * 

Gambling houses were generally attachcd^to palaces 5 and open 
to all men if separate thev were established under the King s 
orders 4 as in the Toy Cart Gambling was done with dice on a 
board with thirty six squares On a page of Rhys David s booh is 
reproduced the only picture available of such a sport 5 It appears 
is though it is in the open air and forms part of a relief from the 
Bharhut Stupa From the Toy Call we learn that it was visited 
by all hinds of people from the town and hence must have been 
well adorned and very probably sculpture and painting were lavish 
ed on its wall pillars and ceiling It would not be surprising if music 
accompanied the game of dice as it certainly did in Vasantasena s 
splendid abode where she received the gaymen of Ujjaini in public 
court furnished with gaming tables boohs pictures and music 6 

Public baths both secular and religious existed Built in 
great cities for popular use or in connection with temples 

1 Havel Handboob of Indian Art p 91 

* Ibid p 95 

* Rhys David Buddhist India p 7 

4 Dutt History of Cultivation of Ancient India Vol III p 469 

s Rhys David Buddhist India p 71 

* Dutt History of Civilisation m Ancient India p 4(14 
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they formed in either case the chief centre of communal life Rich 
floral designs generally adorned the walls, and the whole appearance 
is marked with a keen sense of proportion, and a wonderful elegance 
of detail 

Seculai baths \\cie eithei private oi public, hot or cold Hot 
baths on the principle of modem '1 tirkish bath seem to have been 
known in Ancient India R Davids gives us a description of one 1 2 3 

“Ihcic was an ante-chamber and ,i hot-room, »nd n pool to bathe in 
Seats were arranged lound a fine place in tin middle of the hot room, 
to induce perspiration, hot water w is poured oxer the bathers whose 
faces were covered with scented cluinam \fttr the bath llurc v as 
shampooing, and then a plunge into the pout ”* 

This is very probably the desciiptton of a pnvate hot bath. 

We have information of anothei sort of bath, also very probabh 
a public bath, with an open air bathing tank, with flights of steps, 
leading down to it, “faced entirely of stone, and ornamented with 
flowers and carving ” s At Anuiadhapuram in Ceylon, some of these 
baths still exist Our illustration of the bath steps is from these and 
bears evidence to the elegant simplicity of the style 

Quite a number of temples in India have even nowadays bathing 
tanks attached to them, which are as richlv ornamented as the cem- 
ples By means of this profuse ornamentation, or sermons in stone, 
the people w r ere constantly reminded of their religion and ideals I he 
eye w r as trained to look for beaut) in all surroundings and the mind, 
nourished on such delicacies, gave to the whole character and out- 
look that refinement, so accurately tianslated into the Art creations 
of the times Besides these w r ere the famous bathing ghats, in sacred 
cities, on holy river banks, such as those at Benares or Nasik 
These ghats, with *hpir majestic flights of steps, colourful gardens, 
enchanting foliage, and beautiful temples raised on the hanks, are, 
once seen, impossible evei to forget To these great places ol 'pil- 
grimage flock devotees from all over Hindoostan, and very few 
places could have greater opportunities of being such cultural 
centres as these ghats Of the^e Di Coomaiaswamv says — 

“Wheie noble building combines with a perpetuation of the life of 
ancient India, to form one of the most wonderful spectacles the world 
can still present ’’• l 

1 The excavations at Molienjodaro reveal a similar bath — cf introduction 
Marshall Mohenjodaro and the Indus Valley Civihsaiton 

2 Vinava Text, III, 105-1x0, 297 from Rh\s David, 74 

3 Rhys David Buddhist India, p 74 

+ Aits and Crafts, p 117 1 
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Over and above their home lives the places where their public 
life was spent were llso --then for the ancient Indj ins full of 
beauty The mandapams the assembly halls the bathing places 
and the gambling houses parks and gardens — each offered oppor 
tumties both to the artist and the lover of Art 
4 mu ten mts The games amusements or recreations in 

Ancient India offered further opportunities for the cultivation of Art 
The amusements of the common people differed from those of the 
Kings and Corn tiers It is with the amusements of the ordinary folks 
that we are concerned here During the Vedic days great public 
sacrifices must have been the main source of popular enjoyment 
Later seasonal festn als such as FesfuzIo/sa-Dfl or Spring festival 
Dashera Deepa th the Fullmoon festivals those connected with 
the cults of each particular deity all grew and with them grew 
the number of days for rejoicing There w ere also private festivals 
e g hair cutting ceremony of a son or his Upana-yana or mitia 
tion not to mention marriage — which must have offered immense 
oppoitumty for rejoicing In most of these festivals whether public 
or private men and women joined in equal numbers — men lending 
the vigour women the grace and colour and charm for the occa 
sion a keener appreciation of the beautiful and the harmonious 
a luster sense of proportion and fitness — all helping dfrectlv to 
inculcate the spirit of artistry and the practice of Art in no mean 
measure 

Krishna and Radho or Krishna and the C opis playing at Holi 
is a fa\ojnte theme even amongst modern Indian artists and has 
been rendered \ erv beautifully by some Except in the Ajanta fres 
coes which are Buddhist we have no remains of Indian painting 
or we would verv likely have been able to see similar festivals 
actually represented Harsha. s drama Ratixavah opens, with an 
account of the Spring festival when the God of Love w as worship 
ped and coloured water was showered by many men and mirthful 
ladies on each other 1 

Music and dancing were amusements of a very refined character 
commonly practised by the women Not only were these amuse 
ments but the\ had become very popular accomplishments as was 
shown whilst discussing the position of women in Ancient India 
Princesses and noble ladies were especially taught these Arts so 
that the disfavour attached to dancing seems not to have been 
known at this period From the Naganctnda while discussing 


1 Dutt Ctithsation of Ancient India Vol III p 407 
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early “Puramc Civilisation” and fiom the Kathn Saul Sagaw 
(Chapter IX), Dutt gives us two examples of pi inc esses, the one 
being ‘Malyavati’ 

“who sang a song possessing ihc treble and bass notes duly deve- 
loped, and played with ltcr fingers keeping good tune, both slov and 
fast Princess Mrigavati, wc are told, attained wonderful si ill in danc- 
ing, singing and other accomplishments before her mnriiage 

Dancing then was also considered a high accomplishment and 
duly practised in its classical form But this was just the one aspect 
of the Art The aspects in which it affected the lives of the people 
most were as a ritual necessity and in the form of folk dance As 
Keith 1 2 3 points out, the Dance existed in India long before the, 
diama Its importance is well brought out in the following passage — 

“Thus at the Mahavrata, Maidens danced round the fire, ns i spell 
to bring down ram and to secure the prospentv of the herd Before tin 
marriage ceremony is completed, there is a dance of matrons, whose 
husbands are still alive When a death takes place, the ashes of the 
deceased aic collected, and the mourners move round the vase, which 
contains the last relics of the dead, and dancers are present, who dnnu 
to the sound of the lute and flute, dance, music and song fill the whole 
day of mourning ’’ 

The Dance was thus a necessary adjunct to every ceremony 
and festival held, and where there w'as dance there was music too 
The next important branch by which Art enteied daily life was 
through the domain of Folk Music and Dancing Savgita, Indian 
Musical theorv tells us, is divided into Mar era and Dcci s That 
which is conceived by Brahma and performed by Bhatata in the 
presence of Mahadeva is called Maiga, bestowing liberation 
That music, which in different countries serves for enjoyment of 
the people according to the custom of the country, is called dcci 
In and through this music, the people of a country express them- 
selves Their simple innocent pleasures, troubles, hopes, all live in 
this alluring department of music It is because the soul of the 
people radiates through this folk music that it is necessary especially 
to mention it here Not only is the music haunting, but the words 
and sentiments clothed in rustic imagery are of exquisite charm 
Each province in Hindoostan is brimming over wath treasures of 
this description , but so far a Cecil Sharp has not been found to 


1 Ibid , p 461 

2 Keith Sanskrit Drama , pp 25-26 

3 Damodara Sangitdarpana , pp 1-4 


1 
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collect and systematise them In Bengal only the Bengali 
Folk songs — such as those of the boatmen fishermen reapers 
washer women builders etc — have come to light The music of 
some of them just fills one with delight Mrs Wilson says it was a 
wandering bard who goes about with a double string instrument 
that awakened her to Indian music 

The words in these folk songs lend themselves exquisitely to the 
tune both in meaning and sentiment 

One can say that the Indian folk music is the voice of the mvsttc 
and metaphysical conscience of the people 1 

They give voice to the religious consciousness of the people 
in its widest sense A little boatmen s song given bv Fox 
Strangwav in his elaborate treatise will illustrate this trait perfectly 

Thou art my tiny bundle of old torn rags 
My dearest Lord and I am thine own little 
mad woman holding thee always to my heart 
When I am tind I lay myself down under the tree b\ the river Mil 
and sleep in peace resting my head on thy bosom 
In the streets men point the finger of scorn at me they laugh at me 
they throw dust on me 
Some try to pluck thee from my heart 
Some tell me to cast thee away 
Ah 1 but how could th\ mad woman live 
without thee my love! 

1 rcssmg thee to my breast I go on im wav 
and neither fear nor falter 
This mad mind of mine cannot be touched by 
any troubled thoughts 

Long long years have come and gone but thou art still the 
one sweet thing that never grows old 
With what tali man boldest thou this mad mad soul of mine mv 
love * 

For other similar instances one has hut to turn to one s own 
village or province to find innumerable example 

In Gujarat we have the Gcerba and the Ras supposed to be sung 
and danced together by the village boys and girls on festive occa 
sion or on holiday or as an evening entertainment for themselves 
They depict just the sheer joy of life and in theme deal with just 
village life signifying it by actions such as drawing water from a 
well or watering plants etc 


1 Arnold A Bake I ectures on Indian Music p ^ 
4 Tox Strangwivs The Music of Ilnuioostan p 7 
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Rns is just a musical drill, with words and music, done by means 
of sticks' that click together as the movements require How intoxi- 
cating and infective they are one has only to behold to feel , whilst 
observing there is an intense desire to participate 

How old these aie we do not know , but the) seem to haw bten 
evolved from ancient days, and naturnll) played a more im- 
portant part in bringing Art within the village home than anv other 
Art perhaps At Bharhut we have something vciv much like a Ras 
sculptured, as the illustration opposite will show 

Local folk dances, such as the ones Krishna performed with the 
Gopis in the green glades of Biandaban, must have been very 
popular in villages, for we see them still the favourites of the com- 
mon folk Both these, being of local origin and from folk-life, must 
have affected the lives of the masses in general more than the classi- 
cal music or dancing, for in the other they must have constituted 
the spectators onlv But when the women of the house were them- 
selves able to perform, as we are led to believe from the authorities 
quoted, these classic dances and songs even must have been 
bi ought nearei the hearth and influenced the life around it 1 

Drama and dramatic performances were another form of populai 
amusement It is said b) some vv liters that the Drama was not a 
populai form of amusement, but was meant only for the cultured 
who were able to understand Sanskut, and the subtle beauties 
of the highly sophisticated Sanskrit dramaturg) It is because of 
this select and cultured patronage, that the drama as an Art was 
able to attain the level it did, and has survived, when all the popular 
forms of the drama and farces have disappeared, v.hile only the 
Naiaha has survived 

In opposition to the above, vve have the following statements 
The drama (1 e its mythological oiigm) came into existence because 
the folks of Kailasa desired a form of enjO)ment in which all could 
participate, as the Vedas were not open to the Sudias 
In accordance with this demand was the drama cieated, so that all 
rould learn from it the triumph of good, as well as enjoy themselves 
at the same time We aie told dramas were often performed on 


1 Besides the two t)pes of folk dances already referied to, there must have 
been others It is a p'ty, however, that we have no record of them Even 
province very probably had its particular stj le, and perhaps still has These 
may be collected and formalised in the manner m which Mr Cc°il Sharp has 
collected the English folk dances and songs for the benefit of all, if an energe- 
tic enough person can be found 
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festival days or to celebrate a victory i e on days of public rejoic 
ing It follows that all who would could participate in the enjoy 
ment Sometimes they were performed in temple mandapams 
necessarily open to the public or in the common assembly halls 
where the public could have every access 

From the instructions given regarding the construction of a play 
house we find there is a definite allocation of seats for all the four 
classes and we also have references to various members of nil the 
castes being present Of course the dramas were in Sanskrit but 
it must not be forgotten that there was a time when Sanskrit was a 
common language and if not spoken, at least understood by every 
body Though the women and the servants were made to use a 
different dialect in the drama which very probably they did in real 
life too yet they may have spoken Sanskrit too For Maitreya in 
the Toy Cart tells us that two things that particularly amused him 
are to hear women talk Sansknt and men sing So women talking 
Sanskrit could not be a very unusual phenomenon though they 
generally talked their own dnlect such as Praknl or Mapadhi 
Vasantasena speaks Sanskrit 1 Women of course of the rank and 
learning of Arundhati in Uttara Rama Chartta or the Nun in 
Mahvika Agmmitra for instance naturally talk in Sanskrit and so 
earn once again as it were the noble compliment the princely 
salutation the high bred greeting of Janaka 

I salute thee gracious lad) salutable by the whole world as the 
Dawn 

On the other hand Sita Shakuntala Malavika RatnavaU — 
all jalk Prakrit — the vulgar dialect of the lower orders 
Perhaps it was the same as women in modern Indian homes 
who understand the English language but do not attempt 
to talk it Besides the themes of the dramas were familiar 
to all Even if the people could not understand some parts that were 
in Sansknt as perhaps we do not the Italian Operas we hear yet 
the familiarity of the theme as well as the praknt spoken nn parts 
brought the enjoyment of them within reach of everybody 

We cannot therefore agree with the writers who declare that the 
drama was not a public and popular form of enjoyment in Ancient 
India * We think it was just as it was in the other races derived 

1 Sudraka Toy Cart — Tr Ryder p 73 

* A popular legend however says that Kalidasa earned hts wreath of 
eternal Laureate of Sansknt drama and poetry over his famous rival Magha 
by means which cannot but indicate the place of popular judgment in matters 

SO 
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from the same Aryan stock The Greeks and the Romans both had 
public dramatic performances on gieat festive occasions, and so 
had the Ancient Indians Among the Buddhists, we are told, the 
drama was employed, not as a means of enjoyment, but of instruc- 
tion That was how Buddhism looked on all forms of Art Hence 
probably arose the idea that Art must have a purpose, and be not 
cultivated for its own sake Had Art’s appeal not been for the 
people irt general, the Bhikshus would hardly have used it as a 
form of propaganda of their faith Ashwagosha’s dramas, we are 
told, were mainly written and performed with that motive, and so 
also in all probability those of Shn Harsha 

The modes of amusements of the "Kings and Court hardly need 
to be described at length The Royal Hunt was almost an institu- 
tion in India It has had its devotees from time immemorial, almost 
everywhere in the world Besides that, every Royal court in Ancient, 
India had its music halls and musicians, and troupes of dancers For 
the improvement of these, as well as for the amusement of the royal 
household, public displays were often held Appreciation was shown 
in the form of verbal praise, gifts of jewellery or other valuables, 
and increase of salary The service was a life vocation , and hence 


of Art Magha was invited by King Vikrama to his court at Ujjain to meet 
his lauieate in competition Kalidas, sensing the great qualities of his rival’s 
Art, begged and obtained leave to go as far as the frontiers of the Kingdom 
to welcome and escort the distinguished guest They met near some border 
village, and Kalidas begged the guest, after the usual greetings, for some 
display of his work in the presence of the villagers, also gathered to offer their 
simple greetings Magha courteously complied by a poem full of all the 
exquisite graces of a highly sophisticated Art that were met in stony silence 
by the gaping yokels Then Kalidasa took his turn, and played down to the 
level of his audience, — and was rewarded by thundering cheers Magha was 
bewildered, and concluded that the court of Vikrama must consist of Yokels, 
where such jingles could pass as poetry Then the two poets went to court, 
and, on the day fixed for competition, Magha was given the right to begin, 
as the guest of the King He gave a poem fit for cowherds to clap at and shep- 
herds to mouth The Court, where the nine Gems scintillated like the stars 
of the firmament, were amazed at the crudeness of the poet , and had no diffi- 
culty in awarding the prize to Kalidasa, who on this occasion used all his 
genius to offer a piece worthy of the occasion Magha was no less amazed 
now than the court But when the trial was overhand the prize won, Kalidas 
ran in open court to his rival, fell at his feet, and offered him the laureate’s 
crown, saying Oh, Master, Thou alone art worthy of this prize, and I have 
won it by an unworthy trick Forgive me ” But Magha raised him with a 
smile, returned the prize, and said “No, indeed 1 none but thou art the True 
Poet, since thou knowest thy audience, and I did not Keep this mark of a 
King’s appreciation, and a brother poet’s confirmation” 
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the artists in every art gave forth of their best Drama poetry 
painting, carving — not to mention more mundane Arts — were all 
similarly encouraged and formed the frequent amusement of India s 
cultured aristocracy 

The remaining two Ashramas that of the Forest dweller and of 
the Sawnyast did not lend much aid to the growth and encourage 
ment of Art directlv Men entered these when the bonds of flesh 
had ceased to hold them to the pleasures of earth They devoted 
their energies to faith meditation and yoga They were thus them 
selves out of the pale of daily life but perhaps their Yoga and 
meditation and often their direct teaching to the young aspirants 
whose ideals and outlook on life they cultivated helped the progress 
of Art considerably Even a Sannyasi could promote Art in this 
manner without injury to his faith or stain on his cloth Certainly 
the Buddhist recluses — Bhthshus — were foremost in thus develop 
ing the Art of their times as Ajanta testifies and as Malvika 
N Agnmtbra clearly proves 

Dress and Oma The dress and ornaments of the people of Anqent 

mentation India afforded another important medium through 
which the love of beauty was translated in their daily life 

Dress is a most eminent form of individual as well as of racial 
self expression It is at the same time an excellent embodiment of 
their sense of beauty An artistic age generally produces an artistic 
dress and artistic people clothe themselves accordingly For indi 
vidual self expression no human activity affords so much scope to 
the average man or woman as does dress or personal adornment 
The various costumes of India have always struck every visitor as 
very artistic right from the days of Alexander the Great to the 
present times Megasthenes is the earliest testimony we have 
and it is elaborated and supported by contemporary sculptures and 
painting in all the centuries of Ancient India especially the reliefs 
at Sanchi or the frescoes at Ajanta which flash the past in vivid 
colours before our eyes 

A general idea gathered from a survey of these pictures is that 
the purpose of dress in those days was to set out the natural 
grace and rhythm of the line and curves of the human form We see 
no attempts at distortion of these lines either by verv artificially 
narrow waist lines false appearance of height by high heeled shoes 
or forced smallness of feet The natural form in the fullness of its 
development was rejoiced in and portrayed Owing to the general 
warmth of the climate very scanty and fine clothing material was 

so 
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used, very often in the nature of wraps, and not tailor-made clothes 
The tailor had scarcely room in a society where dress consisted 
more of draping than of stitching together of materials This does 
not mean that the Art was unknown, for there are at Ajanta 
examples of fine tailored bodices worn by women, as well as cos- 
tumes by men, bringing out eveiy natural curve of the form, so as 
to make us think they were glued on the person 1 But there are 
some writers who assert that the men and women clothed thus are 
meant to be foreigners, and hence their distinguishing dress If so, 
perhaps the Art was unknown 

- Materials The materials in use, cotton and silk, appear to 

be generally of a soft and transparent texture They fall in with the 
curves of the body, and their transparency is very well brought out 
both in sculpture and painting Silk and cotton cloth were both made 
in India , but cotton was the real indigenous industry, and every 
home had its own weaving and spinning 

“Its marvellously woven tissues and sumptuously inwrought apparel 
have been the immemorial glories of India India was probably the first 
of all countries that perfected weaving, and the art of its gold brocade 
and flimsy muslins, cornel} as the curtains of Solomon, is even older 
than the code of Manu Weaving is alluded to as early as the Vedas ” 2 * 

Megasthenes thought similarly when he wrote 

“their robes are worked in gold, and ornamented with various stones, 
and they wear also flowered garments of the finest muslin ” 8 

, So famed was India for its stuffs, that everywhere, almost in all 
ancient'civihsations, we have them mentioned The muslins similar 
to those of Dacca of later times and the brocades of Benares are 
referred to even in the Bible, and also in other books, 4 as Mr 
Birdwood points out on pages 235 to 241 and onwards in his work 
on the Industrial Ails of India “Fine Weaving” he says, “prob- 
ably passed on from India to Assyria, Egypt, and through the 
Phoenicians into Southern Europe ” 5 

At Ajanta striped materials, — at times solely cotton, at 
times gold and tinselled stripes intervening, — can be detect- 
ed Bordered materials are also observed The scarf like apparels 


1 See Illustration opp 

* Birdwood The Industrial Arts of India, p 2sc 

8 Strabo — XV, 1, 35-56 from Ibid 

4 Ibid , pp 262-272 

6 Birdwood The Industrial Arts of India , p. 236 
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diagonally dispersed, buds (especially peacocks), and continuous 
floral bordei patterns 

Men's Dress Men geneially woie dhotis , similai to those we 

(a) style of see to-day, except that they were of a thinner mate- 
toymtn na l t anc l WO in to fit the form exactly Colours and 
styles were used, or plain and boidered matenals also On the upper 
parts of their body, men, accoiding to the frescoes at Ajanta, did 
not wear anything , but fi om cei tain sculptures as well as from 
Megasthenes, we find some of them wearing a light tunic which is 
evidently of tiansparent malenal, e g statue of Buddha, and 
Kamshka 1 This may suggest that there were different styles in 
dress So there were In Ajanta alone we see so many different 
styles, and perhaps there were distinguishing marks of each king- 
dom Or perhaps there was a northern style and southern, for there 
are distinct differences, especially in the head-gears and ornamenta- 
tion, of the people at Sanchi, Madura and those at Ajanta 2 Yet 
the basis seems the same There was the dhoti and the various 
styles of draping it Some used waist bands, some did not Head- 
gears were favoured in some kingdoms in the style of our dupata , 
while others preferred the crowning tiaia , while some the con- 
venience of the bare head 


(bi style of The Buddhist Bhikshu 9 wore a particularly long 

BhiUhus dhoti cloth, which sti etched almost down to their 
ankles, and was passed round their body and over the left shoulder, 
so as to make them appeal completely clothed in one piece, except 
for a small portion of the right shoulder This particular drapery 
looks extremely artistic in the paintings, and must have required 
more skill than the close fitting type of the laymen 

(c) Men’s hair The hair generally is left bare, or covered with 
and head gears head-gear of various types resembling tiaras The 
head-gears of foreigners differ from those of the natives, as shown 
in the frescoes They were of various styles and quality, and per- 
haps the richest is that worn by the nobility The servants are seen 
usually bare-headed 

Jewels were an integral part of the dress of both the women and 
men , but we shall discuss this while describing women’s clothes 

Women’s Dress Remarks made on the various styles of men’s dress 
applv also to the attire of the fairer half While describing the dress 

1 Look opp pages 

2 Observe the difference pointed out on the illustration, opp page 
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of women we must repeat what has already been stated before that 
for this topic the main basis is the frescoes at Ajanta and Bagh, 
which being works of contemporary artists very probably repre 
sent the prevailing modes and styles just as each fold should fall 
or e ich streamlet should hang — i thing not at ail common m life 
or everyday dreSs 

Women are seen wearing various styles and modes at 
Ajanta There are some dressed in whit we should now 
call costumes and blouses others in jackets Some w ear a one piece 
garment extending from below the shoulders to the knees Others 
a style similar to our modern Deccam sari But what appears the 
ofenest and hence must have been the typical dress of the times 
w as a dhoti ty pe of low er garment of transparent material especially 
where high taste ladies are represented 1 fastened on with an 
elaborate hip girdle The upper portion of the body was mostly 
bare except for a bust band or an Indian cho]i without back and 
shoulders Sometimes m addition to these there appears a loose 
hanging cloak like garment * transparent in effect and visible by 
means of streamers attached, flowing from the shoulder to the 
knees or even further down Thus the dress seems to be about 
the simplest imaginable > et graceful and very becoming 

What must have required the greatest amount of time and labour 
in a woman s toilette equipment was the hair It was trulv regarded 
as woman s glory and the utmost use was made of it Everv ltnagin 
able type of coiffure that one can think of is there at Ajanta if only 
one has the patience to search among the bewildering \ ariety of the 
most fascinating stvle of hair dressing ever beheld bv the eves of 
mankind Even the modern bobbed hair is not absent Curls ring 
lets waves long bobs fringes coils rolls and chignon of various 
types, adorned with flowers and jewels charm the eye If women 
in Ancient India reaflv dressed their hair in those modes each head 
must have been a study in artistry How much must it have 
offered as food to the wearer as well to the beholder s aesthetic 
sense f To attempt to describe the various modes apparent even m 
the paintings and sculpture would take up too much room and the 
effect would never be as satisfying as a single glance at the page 
opposite as well as the various illustrations given from the Ajanta 
frescoes 


1 Queen s Toilet 

* Ibid — Griffiths Queen s Toilet description of plate 
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Perhaps, at this stage, it would not be out of place to add 
a word or two regarding the personal decoration by the women of 
Ancient India Of their love of flowers, I have already spoken , and 
shall speak again in the next section The flowers supplied the 
ancient Indian lady with natural fragrance serving as scent 
Tambula gave her lips the vivid redness desired from t»me imme- 
morial, while the henna dye — mendi — helped to tint her toes and 
fingers, palms and soles, with a lovely, lasting scarlet hue, that has 
ever been popular with Indian women of all classes 1 2 They rubbed 
collyrium in their eyes, lending them a depth and mystery which 
their natural darkness only served to heighten The red-mark in the 
centre of the forehead was like a flaming torch, the maik of a happily 
married woman, whom none may gaze at except to reverence * 

The Bhikshums , or the Buddhist nuns, dressed differently, even 
as the Bhikshus Loose tunics covered their whole body At first - 
thin material was used But, as Griffiths tells us, this custom was 
much abused by the Buddhist nuns, who used it especially to set 
off the charms of their body This angered the Buddha, who passed 
an order that no Bhikshum should henceforth wear garments of thin 
material 

_ , The Indians evidently were no believers in the old 

Ornamentation t i ct , i r t r 

and Mery ada ff e that beaUt Y needs n ° foreign aid of 

ornaments’ They used ornaments to set off every 
part of their figure The neck, the hands, the arms, the fingers, 
the hips, the ankles, the toes, the hair and the ears — were all 
given their due share of ornaments Those who could not afford 
precious stones used flowers, as Sita m her forest retreat But, as a 
people, the ancients seem to have loved jewels for their own sake, 
and used them profusely, at times even to an exaggerated extent, 
one may think 


1 Cp with description of Yaksha’s wife in Mega-Duta, pp 94-98 Tr 
Wilson 

2 The description of spring in - Mahnka-Agnimitra , comparing it to a 
dainty dame duly adorned, is too precious to be omitted It shows the extent 
to which make-up to use Modern Phraseology was used 
Translation 

The Beauty of Spring verily seems to treat with contempt the way in which 
women decorate their faces, for the splendour of the scarlet Asoka tree sur 
passes the bimb-hke redness of women’s bps, the dark red-white Kurbaka 
flower eclipses the powdered-face, while the Tilaka flower, dotted with dark 
bees puts into shade the red-mark on the women’s forehead, and their eyes 
darkened by collyrium 
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And w Int n perfect piece of handicraft each ornament was 1 Roth 
tite nearer ns well ns the designer seemed to lme revelled in the 
intricacies of the lines nntl forms Roth men nnd women used ornn 
ments 

The jeweller a ami goldsmith s art in India is Indeed of the highest 
intiquitx and the forms of Indian jewellers as well ns of gold ? and 
siher phte and the chasing and embossment decorating them ha\e 
come down in an unbroken tradition from the Ramaxana nnd Maha 
bhn ran 1 * * 4 

I he ornnments were original! v worn ns n protection agmnst 
evil spirits or unluckv plnncts * loiter as mnn s love for the beauti 
ful incrcnsed dccomtion w ns added to these chnrms nnd so w e hnvc 
the beginning of the Art of jeweller) In Indn Coomnnsunni) 
sajs — 

The work descends m an unbroken line from the primitive and still 
ur mnj u e of garhnds of fresh flowers nnd of «e<l * 

Indeed most of the nnmes surviving do seem to come from 
dowers Ear rings nre called knrnnnphul tltcn there arc clutmpn 
bud ncckhces or the gnrlnnds of cnchnntmcnt etc It was nnd 
still is the ordmned dut) of cvcrv busbnnd to provide his wife with 
jewels nnd clothes She should never nppcnr before her husbnnd 
w ithout them nnd nftcr his dentil dtscnrd them for ever 

Trom the paintings nt Ajnnta we sec this love of ornnments in 
life sotosav Men wore necklaces uans brncclcts armlets The 
male mcmnls it appears from the frescoes did not wear jewels nnd 
the "Brahmins* » e the tutors ol T'rince Siddhnrthn wear only seed 
nccklnces round their necks But we ennnot from this one represen 
tntion sav thnt the Brnhmins ns n clnss did not wenr jewels 

Women of nil grndcs wore jewels whether princesses Indies 
muds or dancing girls The Inttcr nt times were complctelv nude 
except for these ornnments as the frescoes bear witness 
Pnes gives n description of the maids of honour nt Vija> nnagnr 
(r<5th Century) We reproduce it here to show how little tnc orna 
mentntion hnd changed if nt nil in 500 ) ears 


1 Cnlfiths /iidwm Arts t p 166 
Coomaraswamj Arts and Crafts p 149 

* Ibid p 154 

* fftiJ p 149 

4 Griffith Ajanffl pi ite 4^ 


St 
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“And on these caps the) wear flowers made of large pearls, collais 
on the neck with jewels of gold, ver) richly set with many emeralds and 
diamonds and rubies and pearls, and besides this man) strings of 
pearls, and others for shoulder-belts, on the lowei part of the arm 
many bracelets, with half of the upper arm all bare, having armlets in 
the same way, all of precious stones, on the waist man) girdles of gold 
and of precious stones, which girdles hang in order, one below the other 
almost as far down as half the thigh, besides these belts the) have other 
jewels, for they wear very rich anklets even of greater value than the 
rest 

In the pictures opposite, as well as in some of the sculpture from 
Bharhut and Sanchi, we see jewels worn in equal profusion Of the 
remains of these, we have only a few recorded ancient specimens 
But the various patterns and designs now in use, we are told, have 
come down to us in an unbroken line from ancient times From the 
tracings reproduced we can admire for ourselves the delicacy and 
intricacy of the work, perfect execution and the variety of designs 
The women it appears attached to their jewels, especially neck- 
laces and bracelets, little silk and tissue streamlets, which give a 
very pretty fluttering effect in the frescoes 

Not only were men and women adorned with ornaments , but 
horses, elephants, bullocks, — all had their trappings of equal 
splendour and variety These we need hardly describe, for they exist 
in as great a vogue to this day, not only in the native States of 
India, but all the pomp and ceremony and the paraphernalia attach- 
ed to the ancient Courts are imitated in British India to-day 
Palaces and cities were jewelled too 1 2 * Architectural columns were 
hung with festoons of pearls, beads , s and carnages 4 were also 
decorated with jewels as Ajanta bears witness The Toy Cent 
speaks of golden stairways inlaid with all sorts of gems 

“Crystal windows from which are hanging strings of pearls” and 
“arches set with sapphires look as though they were the homes of 
the rainbow’,’ A shastm on ship-building mentions the garlands 
of pearls and gold hung from the carved prows 

Megha-Duta also speaks of such jewelled decorations in the 
Vaksha’s home But these may be considered only flights of fancy, 
perhaps unparalleled in life In Vijayanagar, however, Abdul 
Razzak described the Royal Audience Hall m the XV Century A 


1 Arts and Crafts, p 151 

2 Arts and Crafts, p 152 —Griffith’s Aianta, pis c, 6 , 7 

5 Griffith’s, Cave 17 * " 

4 Arts and Crafts , p 153 
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D as having walls and ceiling plated with solid gold of the thick 
ness of a sword blade while the Imperial Audience Halls of the 
Great Mughals were known to historians to be studded in walls and 
columns with precious stones of every hue They remained a living 
monument of the splendour as well as artistry of Indian daily life for 
over a hundred vears till the rapacitv of Nadir Shah (1746) the 
vandalism of the Abdali (1761) the Jats and the Marathas (1765 
iSoj) the ravages of the Sikhs and the loot b\ the British (i8s7) 
removed the last remnants of a departed wealth and vanished glory 
From this account of the popularity of jewels in India one can 
well imagine what an important part in their artistic life the jewels 
must have played Those who still wear jewels and delight in them 
know how much of native genius has to be exerted before one orders 
an ornament The first desire is that it should be unique and so 
one generalh chooses or even makes a pattern which is rare Its 
design lightness or heaviness are adjusted to suit the figure If 
colours have to be used the stones hav e to be carefully matched and 
built into the cameos Can wc for one moment believe that people 
who loved ornaments as the ancient Indians did and made them a 
means of self expression could have done one whit less? 

They must hav e created and suggested patterns to vie w ith each 
other m magnificence or ornaments even as still happens and will 
go on happening so long as women are and ornaments exist 
But the main difference was that jewels were a necessary part of the 
existence of both men and women and not merely adornments as 
they are now Rich and poor all alike delighted m them and could 
afford to get them At present verv probably both delight in them 
but only the rich can afford to get them hence the poor have to 
starve their urge for expression of beauty through this medium 
which was once so cherished and popular 

The jewellers were themselves very often artists They never 
merelv copied designs from books but carried on traditional ones 
making changes just where they thought proper taking into account 
the requirements of the wearer or created new ones There were 
no machines and hence no stereotyped designs that hardly 
require a stroke from the hand of a skilled craftsman were turned 
out Instead rich households had their ow n jewellers asatVasanta 
sena s abode m the Toy Cart 1 Thev were employed for life and 
worked for the family made wares to appeal to the cultivated 


1 Rvder s translation p 70 

31 
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taste of their cultured patrons , spending their genius in ci eating and 
making new designs and patterns, wherewith to charm the wearer, 
and dazzle the world yet give their innate capacities full play 
Where the jewellers were not kept m the household, they had to 
come to the house and work under the supervision of the client so 
that both could guide where necessary, and the result was satis- ' 
factory to all 

These, then, are the various inodes and ways in which Art 
entered the daily life of Ancient India, and helped to make it refined 
and beautiful 










CHAIM ER IX 

CONCLUSION 


Co e/tttio fhe foregoing chapters ha\e attempted to re 

vjeu the mture and ideals of Art m Ancient India the institutions 
which aided and moulded it and the place it actually occupied in the 
daily life of the people under whom it flourished The conclusions 
reached are scattered in the several chapters which may now be 
summarised and collected here 

Part i Starting with an appreciation of the place of Art in 

Chapter/ civilised life generally we realised that Art is a 
necessary adjunct of civilisation a medium of a whole people s self 
expression wherever the people and the civilisations concerned had 
art individuality of their own e g in Ancient Egypt China Assy 
ria Persia or Greece Upon this followed an attempt to define Art 
and determine its denotation and connotation Art v e understand to 
he self expression — whether by an individual a people or an 
epoch — which embodies the individual s emotional experience rous 
cd by the perception of the Beautiful This definition refers more 
particularly to what are usually called the Fine Arts distinguishing 
them on the one hand from all other activities loosely called Arts 
simply because they invoh e a certain degree of personal shill and 
on the other hand from those other activities or creations which are 
called crafts in which the commercial motive is predominantly 
inspiring the craftsman as contradistinguished from the creative 
impulse inspiring a true artist in his search for self expression 
On this basis the Fine Arts are limited to Architecture Sculp 
ture Painting Music Dancing and the I iterary Arts The essen 
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tial relation between Art and Society, as an important factor in the 
origin and development of Art, is next leviewed Social ideals and 
institutions influence Art, through the person of the artist, his 
heritage, environment, education, his appreciation by his fellows, 
and the economic value placed upon his work The social position 
accorded to the artist is also a factor influencing his Art Conversely, 
Art’s influence on society, and social ideals and institutions, as an 
unconscious critic and inspirer of the love of freedom and of beauty, 
making daily life richer and pleasanter, must also not be under- 
estimated This laid the foundation, and on it was commenced the 
mam structure 


Part ii In part II, the significance of our racial hen- 

Chaptcr in tage was examined, in order to consider the basic 
elements and peculiarities of Indian culture and Art The Aryans 
and the Dravidians, who form the mam bulk of the Indian popula- 
tion, were both fairly advanced at the very threshold of our period, 
and yet so thoroughly commingled in the ultimate fusion of the rac- 
es, that we found it very difficult to assess separately the particulai 
contribution of either race to the evolution of Indian culture and Art 
That each had a high degree of culture of its own, peculiar to itself, 
is indisputable Not merely were they both materially advanced, but 
they happened to possess such supplementary and complimentary 
qualities, that, in spite of the advanced development of each race, 
there was no cultural clash, but rather ar complete assimilation The 
result of this process of amalgamation, the Indian Culture namely, 
had about its outward form an Aryan impress, because of one im- 
portant Aryan contribution, the language which wielded the whole 
culture into one But in essence, this whole was certainly a combina- 
tion of two distinct cultures, some special features of each of which 
may, with some care, be even now discernible This amalgam later 
on comes to be known as Hindu Culture in contradistinction to Mo- 
hammedan culture Buddhism gave the finishing touch, or perhaps 
was the last factor, m this long drawn out process of assimilation 
of the two races and cultures One race was virile, hardy and asser- 
tive , the other was perhaps refined, humanised, peace-loving One 
completely glorified personal strength, physical beauty, and exalted 
manhood The other paid homage to the gentler role and softer 
graces as tvpified by woman This was probably because the 
Dravidians worshipped the "Mother Goddess" , hence these traits 
typical of their civilisation Perhaps the later Hindu cult of Kali or 
Shakti is an outcome of the amalgam between the more brutal 
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Ary an and the more human Dra\ ldian In a more social more ami 
able light the same peculiarity is noticeable in the social ideal of the 
later da} Hindu law gi\ers who adore the mother and guard 
and reverence womanhood The race says the Gita will perish 
whose womankind becomes tainted One searches in vain for an echo 
of such a sentiment in the most ancient of the Ary an Rig I cda On 
the other hand the principle of descent and heritage through the 
father the 1 mtting of the family round the male stock the firmness 
strength and solidity of the entire social fabric the assignment of the 
more active and assertive- role to the male are all marks of the 
Hindu social svstem and culture which no doubt spring from the 
Arv an source 1 

This mutual action and recreation may have for ought w e 1 now 
taken long to show itself But in the historic Hindu society and 
culture the results are manifested in a \ ariety of forms through the 
channels of the people s religion philosophy science Art reach 
ing their climax in the Golden Age of the illustrious Gupta D\nastv 

We were however not concerned with the whole of this culture 
Confining ourselves only to Art it was endeavoured to show that 
Art took root as early as the Vedas with the Aryans and with the 
Dravidians even earlier Scholars — Tergusson Coomaraswamy 
S Iyengar — look upon the Dravidian as a very artistic race Perhaps 
the whole Art of the Dance as performed by the Prince of Dancers 
and the God of Dance Nataraja was a Dravid contribution The 
Nagas Yakshas and Dryads that enrich the Hindu mythology 
and embellish the Art forms are also traceable to Dravid origins 
But above all the whole idea of figured representation was also 
theirs as the Aryans were during the Rig Vedic age nature wor 
shippers who condemned idol worship as a desecration But this 
attempt at dtst/ngiasktng the Ary in and Dr-ii/dna features uas 
reallv futile because the material was insufficient 

chipt n In any case vve dealt thenceforward with the 

amalgam The growth of this composite civilisation was aided 
chiefly bv the evolution of a common religious sentiment and the 
formation of a common social system The driving power or the 
motive forces were supplied by the concrete creeds founded on this 
Vedic Brahmanism at first Buddhism and Jainism later and the 
revivahs* Hinduism of a still later age included Art in their fold 
and gave it its ideals and supplied its inspiration With the growing 
importance of these religions artistic expression became more 
varied more refined more symbolical At the same time in actual 
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life, it assumed a more mtegial and assured position It was formally 
admitted into life as one of the foui aims of existence But Religion 
was not slow to discover the value of Art as means of propaganda 
To learn through Art was the simplest method thinkable, and most 
effective, because the appeal was to the intuition The aim of all 
Indian religion and philosophy seems to have been to establish an 
identity with ‘Reality’, or the true essence behind the illusion of 
matter Art adopted this as its mission as well , and to its success 
the whole of the remains of Ait of Ancient India testifies 
Through these artistic creations, the Indian artist made it possible 
for others less gifted, to realise and participate in this his experience 
of this Cause of all cosmic energy Born itself of social ideals and 
forces, Ait thus gives society a new impetus to express, fulfil, and 
realise itself 

Through the society, the individual was also benefitted by Art 
in his dai’y life , for it bt ought piety a sense of the fitness of things, 
and therefore of justice, and spirituality of outlook, into the hearth 
and family 

The aim of all Indian Religion, Philosophy and Art being the 
same, all social and economic institutions were fashioned to realise 
and facilitate it Once devised, such fundamental roots did these 
institutions take, that even the protesting faiths of Jainism and Bud- 
dhism could not change the basic structure of the peoples organisa- 
tion 

Chapter v The most important of these institutions, the 

structure known as the Vainci Dhauna, functioning both socially 
as well as economically, was a great help to the progress of Art 
The social side, recognising and sympathising with the purpose ol 
Art, gave the artist a secure status, a recognised vocation, and a 
fixed value Hence the progressive deterioration and degradation of 
Art, inevitable in a wholly commercialised society like ours, was 
guarded against Art could and did, therefore, remain at a high 
level, and the religious ideals, social institutions, and economic 
conditions all helped to maintain the level reached throughout the 
period of our study 

Of the other Social Institutions, the King and Court contributed 
perhaps most, by patronage, by personal influence and participa- 
tion, to the enrichment of Art, and the cultivation of taste Had 
Asoka not set the fashion of building in stone, wooden structures 
would have continued, and consequently been subject to destruction, 

to lhe lasting poverty of the Art of building in India Besides this, 
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the consistent policy of complete religious toleration maintained by 
the Indian empire builders avoided bigoted hatred and secured al 
most a miracle as it must seem to modern Indian eyes — who hardly 
find t possible to keep the two main religions now in existence away 
from strife — of three faiths namely Brahmanism Buddhism and 
Jainism existing side by side Asoka s Edicts carved on rocks and 
monolithic lats are a standing testimony to this enlightened policy of 
religious toleration and freedom of thought and worship and that 
too in a period when religious zeal was at its highest and the F m 
peror himself the promoter The Vaishnava Kings of the Gupta 
Dynasty were no less broad minded They endowed the famous 
University of Nalanda — a Buddhist stronghold — in a manner 
hardly equalled in human history Shn Harsha was another 
such benefactor Not only the King and Court but the whole 
society was so constructed from the apex to the base from the Im 
penal institutions to the village council in the smallest village that it 
aided the cultivation and preservation of the Arts 

The village autonomy by preserving peace and order in spite of 
the dynastic changes in the Central Government secured a steady 
flow and development of Art within its jurisdiction and so made 
Art more a social factor of everyday importance in the life of the 
people than even Imperial might could have accomplished Not 
merely promotion but the preservation and cultivation were very 
abl\ carried out by these little autonomous village communities 
when the Art of this country was in real danger by fostering local 
talent and native traditions and industries 

The educational organisation and institutions under the various 
important religions were not far behind in training and disciplining 
the individual mind to the effects of beauty and perception of the 
beautiful The training and disciplining of his senses was a part of 
the curriculum of the Brahmachann Appreciation of the refined and 
the beautiful was inculcated in the hermitages during the student 
A shrcnna amid scenes of sylvan beauty in the rustic forest atmos 
phere green full of charm and tranquillity breathing forth the vari 
ed perfumes of the ripening spring Living and moving in harmony 
with nature in all her varied manifestations learning to understand 
the twitter of the birds the sounds of the animals the call of the 
spirit through sympathy and love the Brahmachann became one 
with the Infinite the Universal Soul and the ultimate Reality as is 
so well portrayed in the sylvan retreat in the Shakuntala When 
the forest glades yield place to the magnificent arcades and fairy 
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like turiets of the majestic halls with their frescoed walls in the 
Universities of Taxila, Nalanda or Ajanta, the aesthetic percep- 
tions were more refined, and the longing for the beautiful in daily- 
life and surroundings intensified 

Thus the original racial heritage, strengthened by the religions 
and institutions of Aryavarta, encouraged, developed and pieserved 
the Arts of Ancient India on a very high level, for almost twelve 
hundred years (2nd Century B C to 10th Century AD) 

Pan in The main ideals from the faiths and philosophies 

Chapter vi Q f Aryavarta inspiring its Art appear to be the 
search for the Reality behind Illusion, the Spirit behind Maya , 
and, the Essential Unity and Equality of all existence 

How these ideals, generated by the religions and philosophies of 
the ages, and nurtured by the institutions, developed as racial ex- 
periences, and took, through individual minds, forms as Art motifs 
of the particular periods, as embodied in the Buddha m Samadhi, 
the T'mnurh, and the A r ata?aj, is next reviewed These racial 
expressions, it has been shown, embody in themselves the whole 
life and Art philosophy of the ages A brief review of the various 
classes of Art remains in Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music 
and Dancing, and the Literary Arts, also portray concretely how , 
lound these main ideals of the search for Reality and Essential 
Umtv of Life, the whole Indian Art centres 

" Chapter via So far, the treatment had been a theoretical, 
analytical, dissertation Thereafter follows a description of how Art 
entered into the everyday life of the people of those days We have 
traced this thiough the forms and ceremonials, rituals and sacrifices, 
their mode of life, their houses and decoration, furniture, utensils, 
forms of recreations and amusements In all these, both by means 
of textual authorities, and illustrations from sculpture and painting, 
it was shown that the artistic sense of the people was given the 
fullest opportunity for cultivation and satisfaction The popular 
festivals and dramas, the game-houses and exhibitions of personal 
skill or strength, of which we have any knowledge, all point in the 
same direction Dress was another important outlet for the exer- 
cise of innate artistry Relying chiefly on the frescoes of Ajanta, 
and Bagh, and supported by the sculptures, we have described and 
illustrated the dress of the peoples of Ancient India The material, 
style, drapery were all chosen and arrariged with exquisite grace, 
heightening by each fold and curve the rhythmic lines of the human 
form, especially the feminine The various styles and mode of hair 
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dressing and ornamentation was yet another avenue b) which 
taste and refinement were brought into everyday existence 
The various styles and materials for the embellishment of the lips 
eyes and forehead the dyeing of the hands and feet the 
care of the nails all exhibit a wonderful taste sound knowledge 
of form and the effect of artistic ornamentation betraying an intense 
love for the beautiful We maj therefore agree with Coomar* 
swamy and say that — 

Art was an integral quality inherent in all activities entertained by 
all in their daily environment and produced by all in proportion to 
their capacity 

If Art entered so deeply into life in all its aspects did it in any 
way make its influence felt on the general character of the people’ 
One would be led to expect that if Art and Culture permeated deep 
into the daily life the cultural level of the Ancient Indian would be 
high comparatively Let us see if that was so 

The direct influence of Art on the life of a Nation is evidenced 
by the character of its people their love of beauty the amount of 
natural refinement about them the cultural level of their lives and 
the code of morality recognised in their everyday existence These 
naturallv arise as a result of the high ideals of life inculcated into 
the mass of the people through their religion and education Art we 
have seen is no mean instrument for such inculcation Religion and 
education in Aryavarta were overlapping factors and religion as 
well as education employed Art as one of the main instruments of 
their own propaganda the cultivation of the mind and the develop 
ment of faith 

Art was very successful in this purpose as evidenced by the gene 
ral level of culture spread in the masses This of course does not 
apply to modern conditions for almost a thousand years of foreign 
domination and about half that of semi starvation — culturally as 
well as physically — leave no scope for a people to allow the better 
side of their nature to come uppermost Greed and meanness in 
evitably develop in a people subdued pauperised and stagnating 
Honour becomes an exile morality becomes forced ignorance 
breeds intolerance prejudice creates superstition and all these com 
bmed produce diffidence and barrenness in the fields of thought and 
science art and culture Bentham once said that successful false 
hood is the best defence of a slave and hence also of a people 
dominated by another China once had a reputation for scrupulous 
honesty In fact that virtue had become proverbial as regards her 
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Yet one finds it is hardly so in our times, very probably, because 
of foreign domination and exploitation by the Western nations, and 
Japan Similarly has India’s racial genius detenoiated But what 
was the picture before the decline set in ? 

Havel gives us a good idea of this, while weighing the educative 
purpose in Indian Art 

“Hindu art was successful in its educative purpose, maj be inferred 
from the fact known to all, who have intimate acquaintance with Indian 
life, that the Indian peasantry , though illiterate in the \V< stern sense, 
are among the most cultured of their class anj where in the world ” 1 2 3 

To support this conclusion he quotes a statement from Dr 
Lefroy, a gentleman who has had much to do with, and had spent 
many >ears in intimate contact with, the farmers of India This 
bears testimony also — 

“to the extraordinary aptitude with v Inch even the poorest and v hollv 
illiterate Hindu peasant would engage in the discussion of, or specula- 
tion on, the deepest philosophical and ethical questions “ 

“This is so," Havel concludes, “just because art has penetrated 
so deeply into the national life of India ”* 

As to the type of manhood developed under this atmosphere, 
Hiuen Tsang will be our guide He says of the Indians — 

“when they have finished their education, and have attained thirty vear^ 
of age, then their character is formed, and their knowledge ripe I host 
are men far seen in antique lore, and fond of requirements of learning, 
are content in seclusion, leading lives of continence, though they are not 
moved by honour or reproach, their fame is widespread 1 hough their 
family be in affluent circumstances, such men make up their minds to be 
like vagrants, and get their food b} begging as the) go about With 
them there is honour in knowing the truth, and there is no disgrace in 
being destitute The rulers treat them with ccrcmonj , but cannot make 
them come to court s Forgetting fatigue, thev expatiate in the art* and 
sciences, seeking for wisdom while reiving on perfect virtue ” 

It is not every age, and it is not eveiy nation, that can boast of 
such types of men as are here described by Hiuen Tsang 

But this is merely a comment on a particular highly evolved 
type We need something that relates to the average individual in 
Ancient India .Some of the earliest travellers as w'ell as the Chinese 
pilgrims supply us information on this also 

Strabo, fot example, says of the Indians of his days — 

“They are so honest, as neither to require lock to their doors, nor 
writings to bind their agreement ’’ 

1 Havel Ideals of Indian Art 

2 Ibid , p 17 

3 Das Educational System of the Ancient Hindus 
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Arrian adds — • 

No Indian was ever known to tell an untruth 1 * * 
And Megasthenes concludes — 

truth and virtue they hold alike in esteem * 

Hiuen Tsang a few centuries later gives us a similar verdict — 

The Kshatnyas and Brahmans are clean handed and unostentatious 
pure and simple in life and very frugal They are pure of themselves and 
not from compulsion With respect to the ordinary people although 
they are naturally light minded jet they are without craft and in 
administering justice they are considerate They are not deceitful or 
treacherous in their conduct and are faithful to their oaths and pro 
mises In their rules of government there is a remarkable rectitude 
whilst in their behaviour there is much gentleness and sweetness * 
This opinion with the, supporting evidence of the former be 
speaks a truly refined people whose refinement shows through their 
personal character as well as their institutions and surroundings 
Of course one may say these accounts and opinions may be exag 
gerations and perhaps they are so to some extent Yet we may 
hold with Max Muller that — 

there must be some ground for this for it is not a remark that is 
frequently made by travellers in foreign countries even in our times that 
their inhabitants speak the truth Read the accounts of English travel 
lers in Trance and vou will find very little said about French honesty 
and veracity while the French accounts of England are seldom without 
a fling at perfide albion 4 5 * * 

If we are therefore to believe such testimonies of contemporary 
writers and travellers quoted above we may with Havel assert 
that Indian Art was very successful in its mission namely to educate 
and enlighten the minds of the people ultimately giving them a 
sound cultural basis on which to develop further It is this embedded 
culture that gave the people this high reputation for the persuit of 
only the good the true and the beautiful for goodness truth and 
beauty are but different names of the same thing 

Ancient Indian Art these writers assert is the highest kind of 
Art 8 and its serv ice the highest such an Art can render to a people 


1 McCrindle India p 92 

1 Das Educational System of Ancient Hindus p 449 

* Ibid p 449 

4 Max Muller India uhat it can teach us p 27 

5 Dr Cousins divides Art into those of four degrees — He puts the Arts 

with the power of revealing the Essence of things as the highest type the 

exertions of man has reached The Ancient Indian Art he says is that type 

cp Rupam January 1921 The four degrees of Art p 10 
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For an Art to be able to do this service, it must necessarily be a 
truly national Art, embodying the experience of the race , for, then 
only can the artists scatter as from an unextmguished hearth, their 
thoughts among mankind — and be understood This, according to 
Mr Parry, is Art’s highest sphere, m which it can render the most 
valuable service For, by or through this national service — 

“The cultivation of a whole people is affected, and whether observed 
or unobserved by themselves, their intent and persuits, their labour and 
their creations are supplied and enlightened by it ” 1 

This is exactly what Art has done for the Indians, and which the 
foregoing chapters have tried to point out and illustrate Coomara- 
swamy, about the best authority we have on Indian Art and its 
relation to life, agrees with this view In Ancient India, he says, 
where no one discussed Art, for there is no Sanskrit equivalent for 
the modern conception of Art, where none but the philosophers 
discussed the theory of beauty, and where sculpture and painting 
were regarded, — not as works of Art, but as means to a definite 
end, — there Art was an integral quality, inherent in all activities 
entertained by all in their daily environment, and produced by all 
in proportion to the vitality (not the kind) of their activity 2 

We may, therefore, conclude that the Art of Ancient India was 
of the highest quality, as both its theory and actual specimens show 
Like a truly gieat Art, it rendered the people an unconscious but 
immense service, the results of which are embodied in the average 
intellectual development, capacity, and characteristics of the people 
of Ancient India 

One word more before we conclude We are to-day very keenly 
interested in refashioning our national life, and securing for our- 
selves political and economic independence We are attempting to 
keep stride with the pace of modern Civilisation A worthy and a 
laudable attempt, so long as we grasp and understand the real mean- 
ing of that term civilisation But, undei modern conditions, we are 
apt to forget it, or misconceive it If we do so, the result would be 
tragic For, have we ever imagined to ourselves an India, politically 
and economically free, but artistically and culturally dominated by 
Europe, slave to the ideals of modern commercialisation, 
dragged at the chariot wheels of the modern machine age ? This, 

Mr Stanley Casson, the author of XX Century Sculpture, p 4 also gives 
the highest place to the above kind of Art 

1 Parry The Ministry of Fine Arts , p 28 

2 Coomaraswamy Introduction to Indian Art, p 8 
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surely is not an ideal to be dreamt of lived for or to die for This 
is surely not the India we want to rejuvenate 1 

The study of the past shows us that India was once a land of 
culture refinement and artistry Anglicised India has no beauty 
no romance and as far as we can see to day she is doing her best 
to destroy what little of her own individuality still survives 
by following hard on the heels of the commercialised W est Where 
it once loved and sought the hand of the artist in all her environ 
ment in the home the court the temple or the public meeting 
place she is now content with the soul starving products of modern 
machinery wasting all her strength and energy in imitating these 
instead of reviving refashioning life giving and beauty breeding 
industries 

Even more painful does this seem when prophets from the W est 
and East like Btnyon Flecker or Okakaru assert with a truer 
insight that when a new inspiration comes into European Art it 
will come again from the East It will surely not be from the East 
which is hastening to lose its individuality and its spirituality and 
doing its best to merge itself into the material and mechanised part 
of the European Civilisation 

It is not for a moment implied that India should not keep pice 
with the march of Civilisation She most certainly should But she 
should know what to assimilate from the gifts of the W est and what 
not to as she did in the ancient days of the Dravids and Aryans the 
Greeks and Persians the Shakas and the Kushans Here the past 
can guide us to a great extent if we will but learn What we can 
or may learn from the past is not as some believe to reproduce the 
past m all its details into a different and misfitting environment or 
imitate blindly all that our progenitors of a thousand or two thou 
sand years did but with the help of the past experience to know 
how mu^h to remould and what to revive and so shape our future 
under the present influences For a basis to build on is most essen 
tial If one rejects the past and will not accept the present what 
ground is there on which to lay a foundation ? 

We have seen how India once loved and glorified Beauty 
Wherever we look round us to day we find Beauty lost Why 
should not each one of us make it our dutv or our hobbv to bring 
as much Beauty back into our individual life as possible ? Were 
India to love Beauty as passionately as she once did she would no 
longer be in a state of bondage For no one would then have the 
power to enslave and hold her Art is the nursery for the love of 
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freedom, and once that is inculcated in our being, no alien force, 
no mortal machinery, can hold us 

For the regeneration of India, therefore, political and economic 
freedom alone is not enough That we must have, no doubt , but we 
must also free our souls And Art alone can do that A purely 
material ideal will never give us the courage, the staying power, and 
force of will we now seem to lack, to build up a great and enduring 
nation 


“For that we need ideals and dreams, impossible and visionar), the 
food of martyrs and artists ’ 1 * 3 

Let us not love Art because it will bring us prosperity 

“Rather because it is a high function of our being, a door for 
thoughts to pass from the unseen to the seen, a source of those high 
dreams, and the ennoblement of that enduring \ision that is to be the 
Indian nation, not less but more strong and more beautiful than c\cr 
before, and the gracious giver of beauty to all the nations of the 
earth *’* 

In such a manner India once cultivated Art, and honoured her 
artists She was, therefore, for a long while, the home or the breed- 
mg ground of Culture, the mother of Religion, the nurse of Philo- 
sophy, the harbinger of Beauty to all the nations of Asia From 
her China and Japan 5 received their religion , Persia and the East 
their Art inspiration The greatness and fullness of the Art of Arya- 
varta affected life in all its aspects, exalting and beautifying, soften- 
ing and sweetening, and yet driving it ever onwards, to seize the 
secrets of nature, the mystery of the Universe She accomplished 
the true education of man through her artistic impulse drawing out 
his innate powers and faculties , and through this cultivation of taste 
and inculcation of the ideals of true beauty, she sought to spiritua- 
lise die society of man, its institutions and conventions, its endea- 
vours and achievements, so that man should find ever easier and 
nearer the Ultimate Reality hidden behind the dlusion of matter , 
and so fulfil better and fuller the purpose of his being, and realise 
the longings of his soul This was particularly the purpose and mis- 
sion of Ancient Indian Art Of such Art, and such alone, we may 
conclude, joining with the poet who wrote, — 


1 Coomaraswamy Art and Swadeslu , p 4 

* Jbtd , p 8 

3 Okakura Ideals of East — Intro Whole book deals with this theme 
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When old age shall this generation waste 
Thou shalt remain in the midst of other woe 
Than ours a friend to man to whom thou say st 
Beauty is Truth Truth Beaut) — that is all 
Ye know on Earth and all ) e need to know 

(An Ode to a Grecian Urn) 
John K.eats 
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ChniUns 

117 

Se> 

Bl arlrilmri 207 

Bhas i, Pln\s of 19t, 

Bhnva, of tin Rngn lb", 164, 

191 

See 

Music &. Dancing 




Bhn* rbhuti, 107, 173, 199, litcrnrj evident e 
11- 99, Plays of 190, Mnlati-Mndh'vwi 

of PIG Ultararrm Clnrttn of 193, 19° 
Bhikshu , 67, G8, 9t, dress of— sre dress 
Bliikshuni Ste Nun 
Blnls 58 
Bhima, 200 

Bliog i, (enjounent) G1 
Bhmaueshuaram See 11111010 3 
Bible, 236 
Bimbisnru, GG 

Bmjon, Air L 1 >9 17 7 257 
Birduood, Sir G 286, 237, on Tine Art 
m India, 122 

Bitbnrgaon, See lemplcs 
Llakc, Prohfics of 82 
Botlln tree, 1G1 1G5, 1G7 
Bodhisnttvn, 82, 8 5, 167 17 7, of \jnntn, 

218 

Bornb'n , 181 152 

Borobudur, 129 the Art of 1GG, See 
Temples, See Stupas 
Stupas 

Botticelli, 135 

Brahma 179, Lord of Creation, 78, 131, 
1G8, Representn g Rajas, 1G9, at Jn\n, 
1G9, Widden of 191 

Brnhmacharin, 1G9, 249, Sec Ashramas 
Biuhman, 64 80 ' 

Brahmana Cliandogaa, 10G, Satapntha, 
107 
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Lmpir its extent Culture See 

Culture 

Ur idia s mod of li in 40 identified 
with Da yus 41 4^ migr nts and not 
aborigines a Mediterrane n Race 43 
and Indian Cultu e 4f Co tnbution f 
46 49 65 °47 Vedas n 40 4<> 67 
Cods of 63 Atti tic t le t of 10 
advanced in ctutectur 145 146 n 
a tistic r ce 247 

D vid See Dravidian D avids Se 

Dr vidians 
D awl g 16 

D e 35 50 51 at A j nta Men s 3S 
Styl of laym n 38 Style of Bhiksh s 
238 Women s 33 
Dubois quot d on Caste 8 
Dushy nta 00 

Dutt M k on D vidia s 4 43 on 

Ary ns horn land 50 
Dutt R C 47 100 n Dr idians 42 
55 quoted on tb Vocation of Woman 
51 on p inting 17$ 


E 


Ear rings 241 

Eco oiu c factor & the arti t S A tist 
Mot ve f rc Se Motiv 
Edict of Asok 69 *19 
Kdis n 125 1 6 

Fd cat n cent es of— S e Un ver ity 
Org nizationof 92 B ddhist 91 in A t 
96 Hindu (anci nt) 10 Systems of 1 
Ego rele s from See Moksh & envi on 
ment 8 


Egypt 36 Pion er of Ci ill tion 40 
Egyptian Civili Uot> 3 5 tombs *4 
Elephant 131 S Sculptu e Se 
T murti Bh nav t 170 S e Tempi s 
Elephants 

Elio a Se Ca es Se R li fs S 
A y v t 

M n st y See St p Sh a t 170 
See Sculptur See Temples See 
P inting 

Emp r r S e Aso S e Ch nd gupta 
G pta 110 

Empi Buddhist 14 D vid 45 Rom 
45 Kushan 95 M O y n 97 Se 
Aryava t 

Epics 197 01 on D avids Town 1 fe 154 
Epi us 66 

Epstein H'S Adam & E 13 
Equipment a sth ti 35 
E e th powe b ut) & C of 14 
Divine 124 127 IS beh nd the illusio 
of matte 47 
Et nty 77 

Ethics of Buddha 66 co pt f Hind 
114 

Etb 1 gy of ong 1 Ary n Stock 61 


Fvidenc monument 8 y 14 litera y o 
w itt u 14 li gui tic 13 
P lutio Sol ti 53 
E g tics 105 

Fxpe lence diffe ence in 5 Subj ctive 
0 5 of beauty 4 

Exp es i n of spiritual values 17 of 
imp ession 18 Stag of 19 of p ti 
cul r peri nc 5 ofK Iigio in A t 
61 64 of B ddhist Art 163 In 1 ntity 
of ntuition & 180 of Unio 193 
E tensive Se Impr ssio 
Eycks V n & Fleini b Art 74 


F 

F Hei 94 

F ith Religious 61 Polytheistic t,Vedi ) 
78 Buddhist 16a 

F mily See Institution F t r F 91 
Fergusson 247 W nter on 1 di n Art & 
Culture 1 55 on pil] rs 152 on 

Sculptu e 16 a 

Testiv Is 5 5 esp cial arts Spring F 
29 

Ficti n 191 

Finds Mauryan 166 at Sitt nnavasal 
173 t Sigi lya 173 

Fi e Art 194 and astbetic purpose 9 
equisit s f 16 fRidrge 9 
Hindu 105 I dian 122 see Iso 

danc ng music p i ting sculptu e 
archit cture lit t tu e 
Fittg r Id Rub lyat by 194 
FI w r Festiv 1-See Mud Raksh s 

designs in stone & p int 0 love of °40 
Form 4 Religious °6 Rom n 16 of 

Sound 180 At ho m in India 186 
D nc Pom J91 Site rPoni 194 
F an G and Si cl f 97 
F e dom is Nu se y of At 70 und 
Ren iss n e 70 unde French & 
Russia Rev lution 70 
F e in C e T mples 68 177 f 

Aj ta J9 131 187 19 2 0 9 39 

41 t B gh 17f 39 t Sigi ly 176 

2 Sb i ite 177 t Sitt nnav sal 187 
as d co ati n 216 

Fu tu 20 th on 0 Bedste da 

0 in Ajanta f esco s 20 Cush s 

1 Swing 2 1 
Futu ism 123 

G 

Gal wo »1 y qu ted on Self fo g tf Iness 
in A t J S4 q ot d on Rhythmic 
vitality ° 

Gambli g Hous s— S e H uses T bles 
27 

Ga dh 97 17 18 r 187 painting 

S e A t 

Ga dh a Veda 179 
Ga esh lJO 
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Knsyapn, 90 

Katha Sarit-Sngnr, 230 

Kathmund, 106 

Kaufilya, quoted by A}cngnr on export of 
gold & c from the South, 15, on female 
education, 116, 11T 
Knvyn, See Poetry 
Keats, Ode to Grccinn Urn, 20. 257 
Keith, authoritj on Indian Art Culture, 1, 
on Indian drama, 109 
Kenhheri, Sec Caves See Monaster} , 
See Stupas 

Kerala, 72, Dnana, 70 
Kevnhn, See Arhat 

King, 06, curriculum of studies of, 98. 
Kirtistambha, at Vagnagar, 7 < , 

Kishkindha, 116 

Konorak, See Sculpture, See Temples. 
Kushna, 75, 81, 81, 131, 13?, 180, 208, 
209, 210, 229, 232, See Incarnation, 
K’s bansari 190, K s Mctor} o\erKah}a, 
190, &. Rasn Mandnla on Jnmuns, 190 
‘K’s flute’, 192, & the Dance 102 
Kshntrtyas, 51, 81, 82, 102. 118, See 

Warriors 

Kumar Sambhavn, See Kalidasa s 

Kresanava, Rapir hi 115 
Kushan, See Empire 
Kushans, 100 

L 

Lalita Vistara, 98 

Language, Sanskrit, 9, 14, 45, o7, 10 1, 
195, 197, 198, Hebrew, 45, Tamil, 15, 
76, Dravid, 45, Indo-European, 51, Musi- 
cal, 56, Kanarcse, 76, Guj lrati, 76, Hindi, 
76, Art L 123, Vedic, 141, 10 1, Pali 
194, and welding of cultures into one, 
246, gesture L 191 
Lanka, 146, 201 
Lats, 158 

Laxmi, 128, 168, 187, Goddess, 160 
Vishnu's Shakti, 169, Represented at 
Ellora and Mamallnpuram 169, ‘Birili 
of L’ 192 

Law, 105, Wheel of 117, Buddhism &, 160 
Legends, See Hather, Osiris, Apis, of 
Buddha, See Sculpture 
Leisure, resulting in speculation 7 
Lena, See Caves, See Monastery, See 
Chaityas 

Life 77, end of — See Moksha, Sections of 
87, Social 83, Individual 83 Art nnd- 
see Art, Brahtnanic Scheme of, 84, stages 
of 104, Ideals of— see Ideals Buddhism 
on— 159, of an average Indian 224 — Public 
life in ancient India 226, 244 
Literary, Arts of Ancient Indiun, 193, 
212, Monuments, 195 
Literature, 194 

Liquet, on professional, artists, 29 
Logic, 105 
Lopamudra, 113 


Lore, Di\ inc, 167 (rod of 20 >, of (oloiir, 
218, of hnrmon} sri hnrmn it 
I ult. 29 

M 

Mntdoncll. an Indian drama, ion on 
1 } ricnl Poc In . 207 
Mndtiluilnu, Sic Culture 
Madonna 120, 1 I'D 
Mngadhn, 71 
Mngndhi, 29? 

Magic, appln cl to Art 9() On, 'in of Art 
due to 29 

Magirnl.Sti Pnrpo c 
Malmtana, See Buddhism, 69 
Mnhabhnraln (», 98 106, 107, 111 167, 19? 
2»l 

Mahadei a 170, 177 
Mnhatnmsn, 2 1 ! 

Mnhmirn, (>t Inst of the, 21 Tirthantarns 
Ivshntrna In birth, 71 f urrii tdn of 
stud} of, 98 Doctrine, of 12? 

Mahal rata. 2 to, f cremon}, 166 
Mnhcndrainrronn, of Knnchi 99 Pitronof 
Art, 176 

AInhcshiwira, 132, 

Mahmud, of Ghazni, 8 > 

Maitre}n, 196, 217, 219 
Mnitrc}!, 119 
Mnlnti. 199 

Mnlnti-M ldhnin, 196, 198 202 
Malaya, Drnudinns trade mill, It 
JSInlnyntati, 173 
Male ikn, 173 

Mnhikn Agnunitra, 99, 201, 202, 233 
Mnlnallnpura n, 170, Lnxmi at, 169, See 
Reliefs 

Mnndnpnms, l.r3, 227, 233 
Mantra, 113, Vc he, 119, 186 
Mann, On honouring women, 17, 112, On 
Conduct, 106, On Functions of uomnn 
114, 115 
Mnrathns, 213 

Margn, 280 Karma, 81, Bhnkti, 81, 84, 
Gnnnn,81, Prnvritti, 81 Kivritti, SI 
Marshall, Authorit} on Indian Art and 
Culture, On Indus Valle} Civilization, 
40, 42, 4 5, od stupas, 117, on origin of 
Pillars, 152 
Mnrnt, 54 
Masons, 87, 88 

Master, derotion for, 95, 167, Expressed 
in symbol, 161, Image of,— See Image 
Message of, — 166 

Mathura, 71, 73, Under Gupta Art, "161 
Matriarchal 

Mnttavavilnsn, prnhasana, 177 
Mauryns, 100, Hecivnl of Art under, 113 
Maya, 79, 82, 180, Reality behind, 172 
Maialaka, 188, 

Medicine, 105 
Medium, 22 
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M „astl nes 99 236 °38 on Pat liputra 
116 °19 on Indi ns 253 
Megha-d t ony ksha shoqse se kahdas 
M hta N C on Indi n p tnting 17f 17T 
Me til H ntly 90 
M opotamm pioneer of civilization 40 
SI t phors 206 
'Metrics 105 
Mirror of Gesture o° 

Models 21 at Aj ta 216 
Modhe a See Shrin s 
Mohemro da s 58 76 
Mohe joda 216 ruins and remai isof 3»~ 
40 *3 143 193 S nit ty arrang in ts 
4 A seal with yogi postu e n 18 164 
Moksba 63 71 SO 8) 101 121 181 
Mo arcby J7 

M sten s 67 68 94 96 °1C f 

Aj nta 9 15 1 f I’llora 95 of Karl J5 
of Lena 95 1 1 ofKennhe 1 9 Jet v n 
94 100 of Medi val ku ope 103 of 

Nal nd 111 151 or vih ras 161 ®lf 
Mongoloid featu sa d build 50 
Monasticism 93 164 
M nks 95 Jain 78 
Monuments of G pta Age 17 
Mood s on of the parts lb t constit te 
a re tion 

Morley Sir o liter tur 194 
Mosqu s of Ahmedabad 7f a d M hraud 
of Gba i 8 


14 

Mot Sometimes c ncealed 31 Utilit 
ar an 30 force 19 GO fore rel gio s 
60 fo ce conoroic 60 
Mr cl bakalik See Toy Ca t See Shi 
drak 

M ga\ ti £30 
Mud 141 Abl ya M 168 
Mud R ksb s 198 199 01 20 a 1 

Flower F sti al 216 

Mugh 1 Se pa ntmgs See Art P tronage 
f Indian Culture 101 Gr at Muslims 
43 

M Her M * on An the bom land f all 
A y ns 50 5 on xtent of lod n 

Civ h ti n 589 on Iudi us ®53 
Mummies 44 
Mu ntaz 86 

Mu o SirThom s on Hi dooCmli ati 
59 
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Museum B rainghi i 168 All ert 168 
\ lit in 1C « 

Mu i 7G 212 Sense of G worn u s 


Mus im domioati □ 12 period 76 
Muzumdar on the A list s states 87 on 
Hindu Education 10 on 1 armng 10G 
on r tshad 107 n Taxila 111 
Myceno Cinliz ti of 3 
Mjso Of 71 75 

Mystery of Nature 7 of Uni erse 61 6 

Mysticism of \ ed Sec V edas 
Mythol g> Simil it> in fil J a n 
Greek I°0 Buddhist IG6 belli d Na 
da ta 188 


N 

Nad nt 188 
Nadi Shal 24J 
N gan nd See H sha 
N gas D idians Co t lbution 4G 
N landa S U iv sity 
\ ada 99 10 179 184 

Naslk gb ts t— e gbats 
N t kas 195 196 200 
N t r8ja 2 0 A D avidian Concept on 
47 49 °47 D nc g Siva 134 1 5 187 
188 189 B hm me Motif 1G8 B on 
177 N tar j n otif— See Motifs 
N tion \ A t See A t 
Nalur Myste l 8 of 7 Sji its 46 IV 
ship of S e W ship d arti t S e 
A tist powers of 61 P6 H rmo y with 
Sc II mo y In e mean ng of 12* 
Natya 179 190 191 

N ty SI str 179 191 195 201 Litera y 
b id nc 14 Se Bha ta 
Necrol gj 105 
Neg id *ito k 49 60 
Neolithic See Age 
Nep 1 r< 

"Niet cl a nd SI v s 8 and Superra n 
B 

Nin v h G Id port f om I di t 45 
Nir ti Rig \ da 49 
Nlrv na 63 64 G5 CG 67 1 7 1 9 163 
181 Siddht 71 

Nobility 99 ^ 

Note in Indi n Mus c 181 

Nntt 191 

Nrltya 192 

N ity 1 116 

Nun 117 

Nu ne es 117 
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O 

Okakura, on Japanese Art, 121, on Eastern 
Thought, 121, on Inspir ition from the 
East, 235, on Inch in Art, 2 30 
Omar Khayyam, 101, 105 
Order, Monastic, 57 Brahmnnic, 70 Divine, 
78, Social, 01 

Ornaments, love of 211, im ms of Self- 
expression, 240 

Ornamentation, Sol See Di ( oration elabo- 
rate, 218, Skill at, 221, and beauty, 210, 
and Jewellcrj , 210 
Osiris, legends of, 120 
Othello, 109 

P 

Paes, 241 
Pagodas, 155 

Painters, Chitiakni puli, tiger amongst, 
177, the best of P S it Akbar’s court— 
See Daswant 

Painting, A fine Art, 10 178, 212, rep- 

resenting dance, 29, of Chaityns, 68, in 
Ancient India, 172-178 at Amaravati 
reliefs, 172, at Ellora reliefs Secular, 
173, 178, favoured bj Kings, 173, Religi- 
ons, 173, on Ajant i walls, 173, 171, 175, 
241, at Bagh, 173, 171, at Sittannavasal, 
173, 174, 176, at Sigiriya, 173, 171, in 
Ellora caves, 173, in Onssa caves, 173 
at Gandhara, 173, at Serikha convent, 
173, Cave P, 174, Technique of P at 
Ajanta, 174, Mughal, 26 176 from 

Gujarat, 178 

Palaces, gardens round, See gardens of 
Ekbatana, 219, of Susi, 210, jewelled, 
242 

Paleoltluc, See age 

Paleontology, linguistic, 51 

Pali, See language 

Palitana, See Temples 

Pallava, Kingdom, 173, 187, Ruler, 17G 

Pancbatantra, 105 

Pantheon, Buddhist, GO, 75, 1G7, Brahraa- 
mc, 69 

Paiamatma, 72 
Paushads, See Muzumdir 
Parry, 255 

Parthenon, ruins of, 20, and Phidias, 3G, 
Hindu, 46 

Parvati, ideal of womanliness, G 
PassiOD, 22 

Pataliputia, 94, 146, See Univeisity 
Patangas, 189 
Patna, 166, See Caves 
Patriarchal, 52 
Patrician, See Roman 
Perception, of Beauty See Beauty 
Pericles, 97, Misti ess of, 11G 
Perrot, On gold export of India, 45 
Perry, on stages of intellectual develop- 
ment, 52 


Pcrsepolis, ltuins of 20, 152, Pntnlipntra 
compart d with, 1 16 

Persia, 9 >, Civilization of, 5, Sending 
Scholars and pilgiims to Buddhist India 
15, patronizing household artists, 'SO, 
Craftsmen of, I o'), 

Pcrsonnht), expression of national, 10, 11, 
inspiration embodied in, 18, 20, of the 
nrtist, 19 

Peispcc tivc, 11, 212 
Phnronhs > 

Plnlologv. Comparative, il 
Philosophy, 215, Concrete form of a race’s 
ideals, 4, of art see art tin Creation of 
Arjans, 57, of Upnnishnds, 77 162 

VLdnntic 78, Indian, 79, 124, Buddhist, 
166, Brnhnmnie, 108 
Phocnu lans. 230 
Phonetics, 105 

Photographs, of monumentarj evidence, 1 1 
Photogrnphj , and Art, 122 
Pictures, See painting 

Pilgrims, to Aryavartn,! 7, Chinese, 91, 99, 
110, 111 

Piilors, 216, of Asokn, See Asoha Origin 
of, lo2, in temples, 153, from Iron P of 
Chundrnguptn II, 221 
Piprnwa, Sec Stupas 

Plilo, controvcrsj on Beautj dates to, 23 
Plebs, Sec Rom in 

Poetrj, Nntivc, 56, Jain, 76, Liternrj 
Muse, 191, Three Constituents of, 195, 
Brahinamc Creation, 203 in Ancient 
India, 20, I, Kavya, 201,207, Lyric P 
207, Indian, 211 
Politics, 105 
Polytheistic, See faith 
Prakrit, 233 
Prakriti, 131 

Pnmbnnam, See Sculpture 
Priests, 51 

Pttmum Mobile, (in Artistic creation) pro- 
cess of inspiration, 19 
Process, of mspir ilion, 19, Cerebro ner- 
vous, 19, Anal} sis of artistic, 19 
Propertj , See Institution 
Prophet, 137 
Puranns, 197 

Protestant, Creed (Buddhism), 78 
Purpose of Ait, decorative, 30, Utilitarian, 
Social, 36, 30, Magical, 30, in every 
experience, 30, maj be concealed, 30 
Purusha, 78, 131 

Pyramids, 120, reminders of the arlists 
fir=t impressions, 20 

R 

Racial, Endowment 7, Characteristic, 7, 
Art— See Art 
Rndhn, 208, 209 , 210, 239 
Radhakrishnan on Brahman, SO, 82, on life 
and dharma 81, 88, 89 
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Rafllea Sir J nn 1T1 
Rag IF 101 19 and T*dl and Sai 
t dl nn! tala nl Ip nl Sena n* 
IF Or i pins 183 3, Mil 11 183 
II guramsa S eKalllin 
Ragini See Rag 
It jj.rlh wall of 115 
It Jputs loo 

R j Tar ngini Sec K lban 
It jya.br! IIS 

Ran 9 113 117 I ° til Ide 1 of man 

hood r 

It n yana C 8 110 lit 140 171 1 I Of 
Ratlin g r S Item It a 
Raphael 1 6 

Rat 231 ** Sc ilf l rel -*3 
Rat 196 19 198 son ascas nc of Art 

136 137t Shrln ga a U ol t eroke 
R the lurpo&e of 1 am tot si so g 
d ncc ctlng O 
Ralnavnli 01 °*i 
RaTana Ilf 170 171 
Ke 1 ty Art and bee Art In tndt n Art 


It cognition of Beauty "0 f Dravi liana 
Contribution 13 
Re 1 m rk 40 
Rein l See a*. 

H left decorative— See llerorntt on of 
RharJut 79 of San JJ 7 J Ifo in t 
p rscntlngJ takas ICO of Am 11 j r 
IfJ h M dr t 1 Fit Sculpt red It — 
in «1 tr at Am avatl 163 17 j al 
11 r budur Iffi tJara 161 at Mara tin 
p r ro 165 atAlhnl 169 atlltor ICO 
172 at B tan 1 K9 of Aryavart 171 » 
Tc rte r 17 It At AJ ntn 1 
R lig o potent facto In Ilf ItConcret 
f rm of a society a tl o gl ts 4 Gravid 
ns Contribution in 16 At is akin to 
17 nd Art CO Cl CO 137 143 inlnlia 
6J 1 It and Cod FO ^ 

lur 
Hcfs 
t of 
193 

it uaiss i e \ u l ou 

K pre e tat on A tistad light in H lis 
t 


l R8 IB 

Rcat Int in Sculptnr 70 

Re i 1 Shai it 78 ; Br I tn ic 130 

Uc olution i s th (Art) 7* 

Rhyth'" 63 19 sse tlal qu lity of Art 


° ofdance sjmholi ed in Soul I 19 177 
IF I dlan lw3 f tie Divin D nccr 

IF 

lUatht i »l ewing 190 mo « i ent 191 
Ug d 41 I S( 57 1 q, oted ot 

Mrrltl see Ni r tl on images 17 


llltu S tnhara 0 
1! I S I 11 Mcto ) of 9 
Roman Cl iUnlion 3 1 t icl n S Tleba 
S 8| vc 118 

R ana I Dr Ilians t d with 44 
I c tl nit f I !o-I uropc i tock 1 
Rosenthal 170 |ht 183 
Kethrnttcln on \Jantn 14 
R n au 37 

lUw C opln II T A If 
I lilvsly t— See I trgerall 
It dra 13 1 o 

It Ins SeeP rll n Ic sc| lis liar pp 
Moh njod rp Ur 
Ru] k s toy 

s 

Sabhas lie 

Sacrlf ces I 61 71 n d ritual* 9J A$1 
wan e ih r I oi c 03 1FC 
S da* a 13 
S thy a 

Sag r D;gi IG r in Beng 1 is? 

s lnt« J 1 7 

Sakya tribe tw 

S lar tl of Raj grill 117 

S nail | Rudlha In 1 o 130 131 13. 

m slhan kn loo 
S m ta 105 179 
o ml la Vjasn 106 

S n d gupt an Artist King j| of the 
Mna f t e 10 

n hi Sculj t rea of CG 168 Itel efa of 
79 159t Sc Stupas 
Sangl C7 01 lri 
Sangit JO 

S n k It S c Lanpu ge 
S p[ 1 o lit 

S pta Si Ih Sam sA yav ti so 53 
S rnngl 1 5 

bars nil ( oitdcs 113 1G8 179 ihO 

lHIRIvc 1C 

^arnatl 1 0 151 1 9 D er P rk t 15 
S Slup s undLr Gupta period li 1 R d 
dhn f lr nd Id at of In ban Art 1C3 
S go 181 
St jnjn Se Te iples 
S hot r 1 Ary t f ora nrlous 
Co» ntrics 15 P f G nw del 1 ch r 
B choffe 

Sco Marsl nil Max Mi lie H vel 
Cooniarnswamy C oc etc 

J 
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Science 186 

Scriptur s, in Vernacular, 76 
Sculpture, A fine Art, 10, 212, of Bhurliut 
66, 168, 186, 187, 242, of Sam lu, <6. 
168, 169, 166, 176 187, 203, 212, of 
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HINDOO ART IN ITS SOCIAL SET! ING 


This in brief: is the Brahmamc scheme of life, a social oiganisation 
consciously designed 1 to meet the philosophical conception of life, 
and to facilitate the attainment of the end of life for all its individual 
members 

How do these ideals of refined enjoyment of the pleasures of 
life within the limitations of one’s status and qualifications, and the 
scheme of life and duty founded upon them, react on Art and its 
development ? 

Brahmamsm We have already mentioned the artistic heritage 

and Art of the Vedic Aryans, and the intrinsic peculiarity of 
the Vedic ritual to be the fount from which the fine Arts sprang 
Given this basis, how did the attitude of Brahmanism affect Art ? 
Art was encouraged and cultivated as pei taming to the fulfilment 
of the prescribed religious rituals and of the recognised aims of life 
and the duties of citizen It was not merely as an accessory in reli- 
gious worship that Art forms were permitted and encouraged, 
though, with the recognition of the Bhakti-Maiga, Art got more 
entwined with ritual and worship 

Bhahti Bhaktt, this pathway of love and devotion 

readily commended itself to the artist’s soul, and though originating 
with Brahmanism, became equally popular with the faith of the 
Buddha and Mahavira, Vishnu, Siva and Krishna Where could a 
devotee get a better and more permanent form of worship than 
Art, especially architecture, and sculpture ? These Arts there- 
fore, flourished under the patronage of all these faiths In 
consequence, A.it took wings , and inspned by the devotion that 
filled both the artist and the patron, soared higher and higher into 
the regions of profound thought and mystery, embodying and 
conveying these abtruse philosophies by means of subtle sugges- 
tions 

Nothing stands to evidence the perfect unison with which the 
artist, the craftsman, masons , 2 architects and patrons were 
all inspired to give of their best, so well as the famous “temple of 
the artificers ’’ 3 at Mount Abu Having done all the work that they 
were paid for, to the satisfaction of their masters, they voluntarily 
erected another famous shrine to express their own real devotion 


1 Ibid , p 6 

2 Mrs Ste\ enson Heart oj Jainism, p 282 

* Havel Ideals of Indian Art, p 107 
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and bhaktt known to this day as the temple of Artificers 1 Can one 
imagine artisans doing such a thing in modern times ? 

Bha } h which was becoming prominent ever since the Mahavana 
Buddhist ascendancy had become the keynote of Indian Art bv the 
6th or 7th Century A D It imparted to Art that forgetfulness of the 
self in the creation of the soul s longing w hich is so essential for the 
highest expression Havel gives the valuation of this creed very 
well in his usual impetuous manner 


Bhakti is the moving spirit of all great religious art in the West 
and in the East It is Bhal ti which lifts the art of Fra Angelico or 
Bellini into a higher spiritual plane than that of Titian or Corregio 
Forced labour money or artistic genius might create another Diwant 
Mias at Delhi — another elysium on earth for sensual desires and per 
haps another Taj But without Bhahti India whether she be Hindu 
Mahomedan or Christian can never again build shrines like those of 
Sanchi Ajanta Elephanta or Ellon or when Bhakti is dead India 
from being the home of world s religion will become the storm centre 
of the East 


Besides Bhakti another important reaction Bra hmanism had 
upon"Art_ was-thelintim ate contac t it established between Art and 
dSilyHife^Ithrough ntuaL and sacrifices iTls'these that carried Art 
within the homes of the peasant and the labourer it is these that 
refined spiritualised every day concerns and made the incidents 
of ordinary life the symbols of eternal verities 

Again through its social system Brahmanism helped to produce 
lead) craftsmen with considerable hereditary skill acquired 
through ages of excellent training b) teachers themselves heirs of 
an endless succession of master teachers so that Indian craftsmen 
were renowned all over the world for the marvels they wrought in 
the plains of Aryavarta Mahumud of Ghazni fanatic as he was 
spared the lives only of the craftsmen of India during his relentless 
and ruinous raids so that he could carry them away with him to 
build Mosques like the famous temple at Somnath which inspired 
a regret from even his stony heart as he watched it crumbling under 
the flames of his bigotry 

All through the Muslim period these craftsmen kept the Hindu 
traditions alive and fused the new Art under Islam with the same 
spirit of Bhakti For Havel says it is the warmth of Hindu genius 
that makes the cold marble of the Taj so alive and makes us feel 
that it is not a cold monument of marble but Shah Jehan s beloved 


^ rs S teven son H e art oj Jainism p 282 
1 Havel ^7 Seals oj Indian A rt -pp—n3T 15" 



